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POLAND’S MILLENNIUM 


In commemoration of the approaching Millennium of the Christianization 
of Poland the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences is organizing a series of 
Academic Conferences at various institutions of higher education. The 
paper published here was read at the first of these conferences held on 
November 14, 1959 at Fordham University. It is hoped that gradually all the 
papers will appear in print and will eventually be collected in book form. 

Editor 





OSCAR HALECKI 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF POLAND 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The study of the Millennium of Poland, like that of any similar 
anniversary, can be conceived in two different ways which supplement 
one another. Such a study has to be on the one hand an analysis of 
what happened in Poland a thousand years ago and, on the other hand, 
a synthetic interpretation of the continuity of Polish history from the 
tenth century to the present. 

Both approaches have to consider the same two difficulties. The 
first one results from the necessity of making a choice among the 
various problems which should receive attention. This is particularly 
obvious as far as the survey of the whole period-of the last ten centuries 
is concerned. But difficulty exists even when the historian has to 
determine which event of the tenth century was so decisive that it ought 
to be commemorated, after a thousand years, as a turning point or 
rather as a starting point of Poland’s historical development which 
influenced her destiny. 

In that respect, two conflicting interpretations create a great deal 
of confusion in the preparatory work for the celebration of the Mille- 
nnium.’ The Communist regime, which in the middle of the twentieth 
century has been forced upon the Polish people, has decreed that 
the celebration ought to begin in 1960, a date which is completely 
arbitrary because there is no record in the historical sources of any 
event which would have occurred in 960. This is explained by the 
desire to make the Millennium a commemoration of the origin of 

1A survey of these preparatory studies, with detailed bibliographical references, 
has just been given by Bernhard Stasiewski, “Die Jahrtausendfeier Polens in 


kirchengeschichtlicher Sicht,’ Jahrbicher fir Geschichte Osteuropas, Vol. 8. 1960, 
pp. 313-329. 
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the Polish State, a gradual development which could not be connected. 
with any individual event or date, but is supposed to have been 
completed toward the middle of the tenth century. However, it is 
emphasized at the same time, and with good reason, that the Polish 
State is, as a matter of fact, much older. The legendary traditions in 
that matter have been indeed substantiated by important archaeological 
discoveries which started well before the last war but which, at present, 
are especially encouraged since Marxist historiography so strongly 
emphasizes the significance of material culture. 

Why, then, is the time around 960 singled out at all in an official 
interpretation which seems to contradict the claim that Polish history, 
including what was considered only prehistory before, should be 
traced back several centuries farther? This was done with a view 
toward diverting attention from a well recorded event which took 
place at that very time, but just a few years later, in 966, and which 
has always been considered the beginning of the history of Poland 
as part of the community of Christian nations. That memorable event 
was the Christianization of Poland. 

Even in Marxist historiography the importance of that fact can- 
not be denied nor overlooked completely. It is, however, strongly 
reduced by the assertion that the Christian religion, and in particular 
the ecclesiastical organization which in 966 was formally and finally 
introduced by Duke Mieszko I, served mainly as a tool for strengthening 
the power of the ruler and above all the feudal structure of the state 
and society.” Christianization would thus appear as nothing but an 
important step in the development of feudalism which, following the 
prescribed pattern of periodization typical of historical materialism, 
is supposed to have lasted in Poland from the dawn of history until 
1764 (another arbitrarily chosen date), almost to the partition of the 
Commonwealth. And since traces of feudalism are said to have survived 
until the present sovietization of Poland, her whole Millennium would 
be the story of the rise and decline of feudalism in one country. 

In contradistinction to that interpretation, free Polish historiography 
in exile initiated a few years earlier the study of what is significantly 
called the Sacrum Poloniae Millennium.’ It is thus called because its 
starting point is the great event of 966, considered of decisive importance 
in itself, not because of its possible impact on constitutional and social 

*The impact of that interpretation appears clearly in Aleksander Gieysztor, 

“Les origines de l'état polonais,’ La Pologne au X Comgrés international des 
sciences historique 4 Rome, Warsaw, 1955, p. 78f., and in Juliusz Bardach, Historia 
panstwa 1 prawa Polski do potowy XV ‘wieku (History of the Polish State and 
ne ‘a Middle of the XV Century), Warsaw, 1957, p. 136, where Engels 


3 Six volumes of that series have been published in Rome, 1954-1959. The seventh 
is in print. 
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developments, but in view of its truly sacred, religious character and 
consequences. It would be impossible to discover any fact of another 
character which would justify a millennium celebration at the present 
time, and all Poles are so well aware of this that even in their Communist- 
controlled country the religious interpretation of the great national 
anniversary is being privately prepared, both through practices of 
devotion and through scholarly research. 

Research in Poland and abroad is also meeting a second difficulty, 
cne independent of any ideological controversies. It is not enough ta 
select, as objectively as possible, the issues which ought to be clarified 
on the occasion of the Millennium. Whatever their character, these 
problems of Polish history cannot be fully understood if considered 
in isolation. This is true even for the Marxist interpretation, since 
the period of feudalism is supposed to occupy the same place in the 
history of all countries and of all parts of the world,* and, as far as 
Slavic and Eastern Europe is concerned, should everywhere have more 
or less the same chronological limits, Russian history serving, as usual, 
as a typical example. But the necessity of a comparative approach, of 
studying the Polish case against a general background, is even more 
evident if the problem of Christianization is recognized as being the 
decisive issue. 

It is hardly necessary to recall that Christianity is a universal religion 
so that its acceptance means integration with a community which 
expects eventually to be worldwide. That goal, far from being achieved 
even today, was of course even more remote in the tenth century. 
But we know today that Christianity and Christian culture, having 
been in ever closer association with the nascent European community 
throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, seemed to be 
practically identified with it when in the course of the last century of 
that millennium that community, limited for a long time to the south- 
western half of the continent, was extended in the direction of its 
northern and eastern borderlands. Therefore, the Christianization of any 
country in these regions was at the same time an integration with the 
European community, making it share both its more recent Christian 
and its ancient Graeco-Roman heritage. 

Though there was not yet any final schism between western, Latin, 
and eastern, Greek Christendom, the tensions between the two, not 
only in the ecclesiastical, but also in the cultural and political spheres, 
were already so serious that a clear distinction had to be drawn between 
the Roman and the Greek heritage. Therefore, the choice between the 
two which had to be made on the occasion of the introduction of 


4 See E. M. Zhukov, “The Periodization of World History,” XI Congrés, internatio- 
nal des sciences historiques, Stockholm, 1960, Rapports I, p. 78f. 
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Christianity in any individual country, was an additional reason why 
any such conversion had significant implications for Europe as a whole. 
And on the occasion of the Polish Millennium which appears inseparable 
from the study of what might be called the millennium of a fully 
integrated Europe, it is appropriate to examine the question whether 
the Polish case had in that respect a special significance. Long before 
the millennium problem was raised, the German historian Gustav 
Schniirer made in his well known work cn church and culture in the 
Middle Ages the statement that “Poland’s joining of. western culture 
is perhaps the most important event of the tenth century for the 
development of that culture.” 

Without looking for comparisons and connections between that event 
and what happened about the same time in the old countries of southern 
and western Europe, it is instructive to study how the Christianization 
of Poland affected her relations with the two universal powers of the 
period: the Empire and the Papacy, and with her neighbors in central 
and eastern Europe. But before doing so, a few questions of European 
significance related to her own situation at the moment of her conversion 
and to the circumstances of Mieszko’s decision ought to be raised and, 
if possible, clarified, taking into consideration that the contemporary 
source material is extremely scarce, while its abundant discussion by 
many historians of various lands resulted in more controversial hypo- 
theses than final solutions. 

Explaining his statement, Schniirer has expressed the opinion that 
Poland was the only Slavic country which from the outset turned away 
trom the Greek East, came therefore in opposition against the eastern 
Slavs, and constituted a bulwark of Western culture against the East 
not without erecting at the same time bridges between West and East 
which, however, usually soon collapsed. To what extent Poland 
really formed such a bulwark or antemurale,° a contemporary German 
scholar, Gotthold Rhode, is trying to determine in a still unfinished 
work on Poland’s eastern frontier." But even without discussing here 
the big problem of Poland’s destiny after her conversion, the question 
rust be touched whether before 966 there was no penetration of 
Christianity into the country and whether in that earlier, preparatory 
phase no such influence was coming from the East. This is the problem 
of the Slavic rite in Poland. 

Until recently that problem was rather lightly treated in historiography, 


5 Gustav Schniirer, Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter, Vol. U1, Paderborn, 1929, 
p.. 131. 

6It is significant that under the title of Amtemurale a series has been started 
by the Polish Historical Institute in Rome, of which five volumes have been 
published in 1954-1959. 
7Gotthold Rhode, Die Ostgrenze Polens, Vol. I, Kéln-Graz, 1955, p. 2ff. 
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although the reference of the life of St. Methodius to the conversion, 
of a pagan prince on the Vistula (viz. in southern Poland) was quoted. 
time and again.* Today, on the contrary, much importance is given 
to the influence of the famous Greek apostle of the Slavs on the begin- 
nings of the spread of Christianity among the Poles and to the survival 
of the Slavic liturgy besides the Latin even after Mieszko’s time. The 
comments made in that respect by the Czech scholar, Francis Dvornik, 
are being further developed by two Polish historians now living abroad, 
Henryk Paszkiewicz? and Karolina Lanckoronska,’® while in Poland 
new archaeological discoveries made at Wislica, the center of the region 
where St. Methodius is said to have intervened, seem to confirm that 
already then a Christian church was erected there.’ 

However, it must be remembered, first, that even in the Moravian 
State, the center of their missionary activity, the two famous Greeks, 
St. Methodius and his brother, St. Cyril, did not introduce any Eastern 
liturgy, but merely translated the Latin ot the Roman liturgy into the 
Slavic language. If under the influence of their disciples the same was 
done among the Poles during eighty or more years before the conversion 
of the whole country by Mieszko, this does not mean that there was 
any influence coming directly from the eastern, Byzantine center of 
Christendom, far away from Poland. Furthermore, even if after 966 
Roman liturgies in two languages, Latin and Slavic, continued to be 
used in Poland for some time, there cannot be any doubt that Mieszko 
decided in favor of the Latin. This did not mean any hostility against 
the Slavic liturgy which may have even been used later in a separate, 
though only temporary, Polish metropolitan diocese, nor any opposition 
on religious grounds against the eastern Slavs who, when they first 
clashed with the Poles, were still predominantly pagan. But it was 
a wise decision which did not leave to the Germans any pretext for 
interference in favor of the Latin language creating trouble as it had 
done in the Moravian State, facilitated the rapid and complete integration 
of Poland with the whole Latin, Western world, and was to be even- 
tually accepted by all Polish people who then could develop a culture 
at the same time Slavic and Latin, intimately connected with Rome even 
after the great Eastern Schism. 

That this was important for Europe is best evidenced by the fact 


8 See the English translation given by Francis Dvornik, “The Role of Bohemia 
and St. Adalbert in the Spread of Christianity in Poland,” The Polish Review, 
Vol. V, No. 4, Autumn 1960, p. 17, note 11. 

®The Origin of Russia, London, 1954, appendix 7: “A Polish Metropolitan 
See of the Slavonic Rite,” pp. 381-404. 

10 See her article “Le vestigia del culto Cirillo-Metodiano in Polonia,” Ante- 
murale, Vol. L, 1954, pp. 13-28, written in preparation for her forthcoming book. 

11Jt is expected that Professor Wtodzimierz Antoniewicz who has made these 
discoveries will soon publish a comprehensive account. 
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that in the fateful year 966 Mieszko’s state was already a well organized. 
body politic which to a foreign traveler could even appear as being 
the largest of all Slavic kingdoms. It is well established now that the 
Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn Jakub whose account has been preserved by 
the Arab geographer Al Bekri, visited Poland precisely in 966.1? In 
his brief description of the country, he did not mention its conversion, 
being more impressed by Mieszko’s well organized military force. But 
the chronological coincidence of that conversion with Poland’s rise to 
power is certainly more than fortuitous. It has been rightly pointed, 
out’ that in the Polish case the religious and the political history of 
the country which in pagan days had been practically isolated from the 
outside world and hardly known to it, started simultaneously, making 
Catholic Poland part of the state system of Western Europe, of the 
respublica Christiana of the following centuries. 

To look upon that community from the point of view of modern 
nationalism would be, of course, quite anachronistic. But it is interesting 
to consider, were it only in view of the great variety within the Christian 
community of Europe, which ethnic elements and connections con- 
tributed to the emergence of a new nation of Slavic race and Latin 
culture. This is necessary, too, because of the hypothesis that it might 
have been the result of a prehistoric Norman conquest—a theory 
which was abandoned long ago—or that at least Mieszko’s dynasty—the 
Piasts—was of Norman origin.‘* Even the latter supposition, which 
until recently was propagated by German historians, is now being 
rejected by most of them, and there remains only the archaeological 
evidence of trade relations with Scandinavia which may have given 
to Mieszko the financial means necessary for building up his military 
might.’ 

Even the philological discussions regarding Mieszko’s name, or possibly 
two names one of which could seem of Germanic character, have led, 
to the conclusion that in order to explain the origin of these names 
various possibilities of foreign influence must be taken into consider- 
ation leading us as far as Belgium and Ireland. They have nothing to 
do with the origin of the dynasty since the names of Mieszko’s father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were unquestionably Polish. But 


12 J. Widajewicz, Studia nad relacijg o Stowianach Ibrahima ibn Jakuba 
(Studies on Ibrahim ibn Jakub’s Account of the Slavs), Cracow, 1946, pp. 1-17. 

13 In a lecture by W. Meysztowicz, the editor of Antemurale, delivered a few years 
ago at Fordham University. 

14Zyemunt J. Gasiorowski, “The ‘Conquest’ Theory of the Genesis of the 
Polish State,” Speculum, Vol. XXX, pp. 552-560. 

44 This point has been recently made by Charlotte Warnke in her still uny 
published dissertation summarized in her paper “Die Entstehung des polnischen 
Staates” at the XIth Congress of Historical Sciences (meeting of the Commission 
of Slavic Studies at Uppsala). 
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these same possibilities appear very clearly when the ethnic origin of 
those who brought Christianity into Poland, contributed to the conversion 
of the Duke and of his people, and were the first to occupy episcopal 
sees in the Christianized country, is to be determined. The case of Jordan 
who immediately after the decision of 966 appears as missionary 
bishop in Poland, probably residing in Poznan and directly under the 
authority of the Holy See, is typical in that respect: though various 
parts of Germany have been pointed out as his native land, it is equally 
possible that he came from the border region of France or even from 
Ireland. And while the role of Bohemia in the Christianization of Po- 
land, including the part of Dubravka, Mieszko’s Czech wife, is rightly 
considered particularly prominent, especially in the light of Francis 
Dvornik’s research, the problem of the Irish participation still requires 
further investigation in cooperation with Irish historians. Nothing could 
make us better understand that the conversion of Poland, far from 
being an isolated event, was part of the general process of the Christia- 
nization of Europe in which Irish missionaries played such a leading 
role.*® 

Such a diversity of approaches, most of them new, which show so 
well that what we call today international relations was already de- 
veloping in early medieval Europe,’ does not reduce nor minimize 
the importance of the German problem in the history of Poland’s con- 
version. The Polish tribes, gradually united under Mieszko’s rule, were 
still separated from the German kingdom and its marches by the Sla- 
vic tribes between the Elbe and Oder rivers. But the danger which 
threatened those tribes precisely because they so firmly opposed Christi- 
anization, was a decisive warning for the Poles not to follow their 
example. On the other hand, the example of Bohemia which in spite 
of an early, voluntary conversion did not escape Germany’s political 
and even ecclesiastical control, was another warning to find ways and 
means to enter the Christian community without giving up the country’s 
independence. To use, as Mieszko succeeded to do, Czech rather than 
German mediation in the matter of Christianization, was not enough, 
especially as Bohemia herself was no longer free and had not yet suc- 
ceeded even in getting her own bishopric. And Mieszko’s defeats suf- 
fered in 963 from a German adventurer who was. not even backed by 
the whole might of his nation, made Poland realize that her own might, 
though rapidly growing, was inadequate to assure her security and in- 


16 In addition to the remarks by Gasiorowski, Joc. cit., p. 559, and Dvornik, 
loc. cit., p. 20f., see the study of Leon Koczy, “Chrzest Polski” (The Baptism 
of Poland), Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, Vol. I, 1954, pp. 38-45 (in the chapter 
on Bishop Jordan). 

17 For the general background see Histoire des relations internationales, Vol. I, 
Le Moyen age par Francois L. Ganshof, Paris, 1953. 
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tegrity, in spite of a geographical situation which was more favorable 
than Bohemia’s. 

However, the importance of that first Polish-German clash which 
is recorded in the sources but was perhaps not really the first one, is 
requently overrated by the historians who try to explain why -Poland’s 
conversion could no longer be delayed, were it only for political reasons. 
Much more important than this rather obscure, purely local trouble 
was an event of truly universal significance which occurred just one 
year earlier, was to affect European history for many centuries, and 
could not escape the attention of Poland’s ruler. In 962 one of the 
most prominent German kings, Otto I, rightly called the Great, was 
crowned as Emperor of the Romans, restoring once more, like Char- 
lemagne had tried before, the Western Empire through a translatio to 
the German nation. 

For Poland’ that event had two, entirely different consequences. At 
first it could seem that it simply increased the danger threatening her 
from Germany whose prestige was now so much greater. And this was 
indeed a much mote serious warning than the military setback of the 
following year. But at the same time this was a basic change in the 
situation of Central Europe which, strangely enough, rather facilitated 
Mieszko’s policy toward Otto I and opened new, more favorable possi- 
bilities for preserving Poland’s freedom from German domination, 
of course on the condition that she voluntarily would enter the Christian 
community of Europe. Mieszko could now become an amicus imperatoris, 
as he was already called one year after his baptism, without recognizing 
the overlordship of the German king, and as such he was able, in 967, 
to oppose much more successfully than in 963 those Germans who 
threatened him. 

It is true that the distinction which from 962 could be made between 
the authority of the Roman Emperor and that of the German King, 
both of them one and the same person, depended to a large extent on 
the conception which the given person had of the restored Empire: 
whether the Emperor was fully conscious of, and dedicated to, the uni- 
versal, truly supranational character of his vocation, continuing the 
Roman tradition with an almost mystical Christian interpretation,’® 
or whether the King would use his additional dignity as a tool for 
affirming German supremacy over all other states-of Christendom, es- 
pecially the weaker Slavic neighbors in the east. The situation also 
depended on the question whether the Emperor-king would be more 

18 The controversial interpretations of Poland’s relations with the Empire 
have been recently discussed by Leon Koczy, “L’Impero e la Polonia (963-1002),” 
Antemurale, Vol. IV, 1958, pp. 5-26. 


19 See Gerhart B. Ladner, “The Holy Roman Empire of the Tenth Century 
and East Central Europe,” The Polish Review, Vol. V, No. 4, Autumn 1960, pp. 3-14. 
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interested in that eastern expansion of Germany or in the Italian prob- 
lems which would direct German attention toward the south. In any 
case, however, Poland was in a better position than Bohemia which 
had been obliged to recognize the suzerainty of the German kings at a 
time when they were not yet Roman Emperors, and which could hardly 
change that earlier relationship. And much depended also on the per- 
sonal ability of Poland’s ruler. 

That Mieszko I proved very skillful in his relations with Otto I and 
his successors, that he also took advantage of internal troubles and rival- 
ries in Germany when twice in the lifetime of the first Christian Duke 
of Poland there was a change on the imperial throne, is beyond any 
doubt. But in spite of all he had to compromise very carefully so that 
it will always remain doubtful to what an extent he felt obliged to 
recognize the unavoidable imperial and even the much more dangerous 
German supremacy. It seems to be definitely established that the part 
of his territory from which he even agreed to pay a tribute to the Em- 
peror, was not in Poland proper but in Pomerania where Poland’s ex- 
pansion met not only German but also Danish opposition. It is also true 
that along the whole western border Mieszko had to face not only the 
German pressure and advance, but also the hostility of at least some 
of the pagan Slavic tribes against Christianized Poland, as well as serious 
territorial disputes with Bohemia. But the two inseparable problems 
of the relations with the Germans and with the Empire entrusted to 
them remained of decisive importance, and Mieszko was wise enough 
to realize that he and his successors would be unable to meet the chal- 
lenge without the support of another power. 

That he discovered that power and anticipated in that connection the 
prospects of the future, this was, in addition to the Christianization of the 
country and in logical consequence of that-decision, the most outstanding 
test of Mieszko’s statesmanship and foresight. He realized that the only 
permanent and efficient support against the Empire, the new universal 
power in Christendom, closely associated and sometimes practically iden- 
tified with Poland’s strongest neighbor, could come exclusively from 
the other, much older and unquestioned universal power in Christendom 
that was the Papacy. 

That power, always mainly spiritual and therefore rarely in a position 
to oppose by material might any ambitions of secular powers, was parti- 
cularly weak precisely in the tenth century which is considered one of 
the darkest in the history of the Papacy. And it is rightly stressed that so 
many popes of that period needed themselves the support of the German 
kings, recently made Roman emperors, against the Roman aristocracy. 
But there is, as usually on such occasions, a danger of exaggeration and 
generalization in considering that situation. Even before it changed at 
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the end of the century, when seven years after Mieszko’s death a pope of 
extraordinary prominence ascended the See of Peter, some of his predeces- 
sors, Mieszko’s contemporaries, proved more independent than the others 
and enjoyed more authority. A first example in that respect is John XIII 
who became pope a year before Poland’s Christianization as candidate of 
Otto I and was indeed supported by the Emperor against Roinan oppo- 
sition in the very year 966. Yet, just like John XII who after crowning 
Otto in 962 soon turned against him, so John XIII, far from supporting 
the Emperor’s ecclesiastical policy in the East, wanted the newly converted, 
Poland to be directly under the Church of Rome and not under the Ger- 
man archbishopric of Magdeburg which according to the plans of Otto I 
would have controlled all the Slavic lands east of Germany. If even before 
the final establishment of that archdiocese in 968 Poland received her 
first bishop, independent of the German Church—a settlement which 
was so important for her political independence also—it was thanks to 
the pope under whose pontificate she accepted Christianity.”° 

Something even more important and quite extraordinary happened 
under John XV who after no less than five rapid changes on the Holy 
See and years of tragic confusion in Rome was elected pope in 985. De- 
pendent on the Roman Crescentians rather than on German power, since 
Emperor Otto III was still a child and would interfere with the situation 
in Rome only after John’s death in 996, that pope felt strong enough 
to interfere himself in French and English problems, and in view of that 
situation it ought not to appear too surprising that Mieszko I in the last 
years of his reign, before he died in 992, turned to John XV donating 
to St. Peter his whole realm. 

This was done in a document which for various reasons constitutes a 
real puzzle, or rather a whole series of puzzles, for the medievalists. That 
earliest document relating to Polish history is known only thanks to a 
summary made in the papal chancery many years later, during the pon- 
tificate of Gregory VII when all the legal claims of the Holy See were 
reviewed. All names are badly distorted since the clerk who wrote the 
summary was not even aware that the document came from Poland whose 
ruler—the one who obviously issued the charter—he called Dagome 
iudex. These first two words which according to the most probable in- 
terpretation stand for ego Mesco dux, are used as designation of the docu- 
ment which even today, after countless studies dealing with all the de- 
tails of the brief text,?’ raises the most unexpected hypotheses: thus, 
for instance, in order to explain the difficulty of reading and trans- 
cribing the text in Rome, it has been supposed that it was originally 


20 See ibid., p. 7, and the earlier studies quoted in note 20. 
21A bibliography of these studies has been given by Z. J. Gasiorowski in 
Speculum, Vol. XXX, p. 555, note 31. 
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written in Greek or at least in the Cyrillic alphabet,” such opinions 
being connected with the present emphasis on the role of the Slavic li- 
turgy and, in general, of Eastern influence in Mieszko’s Poland. 

It is hardly necessary to reexamine here again all such views nor 
even the endless controversies about the identification of the place names 
given in the document which describes the frontiers of that Poland, 
apparently quite similar to the present ones. What is much more needed 
is to oppose the frequently expressed opinion that, after all, Mieszko’s 
donation remained only on paper, without real significance, not only 
because the papacy of his time could not be of any concrete help in 
defending Poland’s independence, but even more ‘because it seems to 
have been forgotten by both sides before the conflicts between Papacy 
and Empire started. 

_ It is true that it was not before papal power reached its climax under 
Innocent III that one of the dukes of a badly divided Poland placed 
her again under Rome’s protection and that only one more century 
later the payment of St. Peter’s pence from all Polish lands, resulting 
from the idea that they all belonged to him and his successors, facilitated 
to a certain extent the defense of the integrity of the restored Kingdom. 
But all this is precisely the best proof that Mieszko’s gesture which was 
the basis of that long lasting tradition, anticipated those future deve- 
lopments and that the historian can find in Dagome index a formu- 
lation of his political program, the only one which is available. 

That this program was the best possible for Poland: a further step 
in the direction of her integration with Christendom, a realization 
that in the unavoidable conflict between its two leading powers Poland’s 
place was on the side of the Papacy, the moral defender of the rights 
of all nations large or small—that was confirmed by the attitude taken 
in the vital issue by Mieszko’s most prominent successors. But. that 
attitude taken from the outset by a recently converted, comparatively 
iarge country in the area just being gained for the Latin West, or rather 
by the wise ruler who had achieved its conversion, was also of real 
significance for Europe as a whole, for what might be called a sound 
balance of power amidst the internal troubles of the Christian commu- 
nity, and last not least for the political orientation of the whole region 
east of Germany in which Poland occupied a key . position. 

This leads to a comparison of her policies, including the ecclesiastical 
problems so important at that time, with the contemporary attitude of 
her non-German neighbors, all affected in one way or another by 

22The first of these hypotheses has been submitted by Augustin Steffen, 
“Slady greckie w regeScie Dagome Iudex” (Greek Vestiges in the Dagome Iudex 
Document), Antemurale, Vol. III, 1956, pp. 95-116, the second by J. J. Zatko, 


“Dagome Iudex: Was the Original in Cyrillic?,”’ Classica et Mediaevalia, Vol. XX, 
Copenhagen, 1959, pp. 213-220. 
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Poland’s Christianization and having their own reasons for comme- 
morating the millennium of what happened in Central and Eastern 
Europe in the course of the tenth century. 


For Bohemia, the only of those neighbors who was Christianized, 
before Poland, not by one momentous decision but by a gradual process 
which started around the middle of the ninth century, the only possible 
millennium of the national tradition being the death of St. Vaclav in 
929,"%it was of great importance indeed that at last Poland followed. 
her example in 966. The fact that both leading peoples among the 
Western Slavs now shared the same religion, in contradistinction to 
those which were determined to remain pagan to the bitter end, did 
not eliminate the rivalry between Bohemia and Poland nor the terri- 
torial disputes which continued to disturb their relations. But there 
disappeared at least the basic obstacle to peaceful cooperation and the 
possibility of at least temporary alliances was opened. There was even 
more than that. On the one hand, there was now a possibility of co- 
ordinating Bohemia’s and Poland’s policies towards the Empire and 
the Germans, notwithstanding the differences of their initial position. 
Although this not always succeeded, there could appear, on the other 
hend, in a not too distant future prospects of uniting the two West 
Slavic States of Catholic religion in one body politic,* prospects which 
never materialized, chiefly because of German opposition, but left 
significant traces in their future development. 


Poland and Hungary originally had much less in common. The 
event which the Hungarians celebrated as their first millennium: their 
establishment in the Danubian plain around 896, preceded the be- 
ginnings of the recorded history of the Poles who then were still 
pagans, just like the invaders who, taking the place of the Moravian 
State, separated forever the northern Slavs from the southern. But 
there will soon be an occasion to celebrate another Hungarian millen- 
nium, this one analogous to the Polish, commemorating: the Christian- 
ization of Hungary soon after 973.7 The baptism of Géza could 
seem more unexpected than Mieszko’s, since at least until their defeat 
by the Germans in 955 his people had been fierce enemies of their 
Christian neighbors harassing them by continuous invasions. Further- 
more, it seemed in the years of transition between these two fateful 


23 Jt was on the occasion of the aniversary of that event that Francis Dvornik 
published his study St. Wenceslas, Duke of Bohemia, Prague, 1929. 

24 See the chapter “A Polish-Czech or a Czech-Polish State,” in F. Dvornik, 
The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London, 1949, pp. 185-235. 

25 For the whole background see Balint Héman, Geschichte des ungarischen Mit- 
telalters, Vol. I, Berlin, 1940, p. 155, for early Byzantine influence—the numerous 
studies of Gyula Moravesik summarized in his Bizanc és a Magyarsag (Byzantium and 
the Hungarians), Budapest, 1953. 
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dates that if the Hungarians would, after all, accept Christianity, it 
would be from Constantinople rather than from Rome. The fact that 
missionary activities coming from Bohemia contributed to the final 
solution which was to integrate Hungary with Latin Christendom is 
now unquestionable. There arises, however, the question whether the 
recent Polish example did not also play some part in Géza’s decision, 
especially as there were some ties, not yet sufficiently explored, between 
the two dynasties.*® There also was in both cases the same determination 
to remain free, even after conversion, from German and if possible 
from imperial control. And the common attitude adopted in the later 
tenth century laid the foundations for the future relations between the 
two nations which clearly separated by the Carpathian mountains and 
therefore without territorial disputes, could live in an almost undisturbed 
friendship. 

In spite of an entirely different background, the “Russians”—as 
the eastern Slavic peoples are rather misleadingly called in English 
—can, like the Hungarians, consider two historical millennia. A first 
one was celebrated in imperial Russia almost one hundred years ago, 
commemorating the legendary origin of the State founded by Rurik 
in 862. Without even pointing out all the controversies regarding the 
interpretation of that event and the highly doubtful continuity of one 
and the same Russia throughout the following thousand years, it musb 
be noted that the much greater importance of the anniversary of the 
Christianization of the eastern Slavs has been duly realized in our time: 
not only was the final conversion under Vladimir, in 988, celebrated 
at least by Russian and Ukrainian exiles from the Soviet Union, already 
on the occasion of the 950th anniversary, in 1938,°" but even the 
personal conversion of his grandmother Olga who failed to Christianize 
her whole country, was commemorated, particularly among Ukrainian 
exiles, after a thousand years, in 1956. 

Both events were of great significance for the Polish neighbors of 
the Kievan State. If Olga’s projects had succeeded, Poland would have 
been for some time a pagan island between that state and Germany, 
and since the princess after her conversion through Byzantine influence 
and her visit to Constantinople, also approached Otto I, a few years 
before he was crowned Emperor, with a view to, establishing ecclesia- 
stical and obviously also political relations,”* the Poles would have 
faced for the first time the danger of encirclement by their western 


26 See Roman Grodecki’s article on eS ae Polski Stownik Biograficzny 
(Polish Biographical Dictionary), Vol. I, 1935, 

27See the Viadimirskii Sbornik (Vladimirian “Came: published in Bel- 
grade, 1938. 

sa On al projects see Henryk Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, London; 
1954, p. 43 
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and eastern neighbors, which was to appear so frequently in the future. 
Since, however, pagan leadership continued in Kiev for the lifetime 
of another generation, Poland soon after her conversion experienced 
a particularly strong attack from the eastern side in 981, and it was 
not before the Christianization of the Kievan State that relations seemed 
to improve. 

It is definitely established today that it was a Christianization under 
the exclusive influence of the Eastern Church,”® but it must be remem- 
bered that in 988 that Church was not yet separated from the Roman, 
and that even the Cerularian schism of 1054 did not have any iniume- 
diate repercussions in Kiev. Occasional conflicts between the two states 
which occurred even after the Christianization of both of them, just as 
had happened in Polish-Czech relations, were therefore not seriously 
aggravated by their different ecclesiastical affiliations. Kievan Rus’ was 
for a long time part of the same Europe to which Poland belonged, and 
cne of Vladimir’s grandsons even followed, though rather unconsciously, 
Mieszko’s example in placing in 1075 his kingdom under the authority 
of the Holy See. While a similar initiative taken in the meantime by 
Hungary’s first apostolic king, St. Stephen, left no documentary traces, 
that surprising step of Izyaslav is better known than even the Polish 
precedent, thanks to a picture in the prayerbook of his Polish wife*® and 
to a bull of Gregory VII. 


It is true that the belated project had no chances of success, but it is 
just one more indication that through Catholic Poland Latin influence 
spread far in the eastern direction. Even more significant in that respect 
are the missions among her pagan neighbors which originated in Poland 
almost immediately after her own conversion. These neighbors, the last 
to be considered here, were the Baltic tribes of Prussia and in the border 
region of Lithuania. That the Czech St. Adalbert who died as a martyr 
among the former in 997, and the German St. Bruno of Querfurt who 
suffered a similar fate at the Lithuanian frontier a dozen years later, 
undertook their missionary activities under Polish sponsorship, is well 
known.** To recall it, is part of the commemoration of Poland’s Millen- 
nium, and the beginning of a long story which ended with the peaceful 


29 The controversial problems regarding the Christianization of Kievan Rus’ 
(see the article under that title by Ihor Sevcenko in The Polish Review, Vol. V, 
No. 4, pp. 29-35), have been reexamined at the International Congress of Histo- 
rical Sciences in Stockholm 1960, in connection with the paper by Ludolf Miller, 
“Die Christianisierung Russlands als Forschungsproblem,” Résumés des Commu- 
nications, pp. 94-95. 

30 Published by W. Meysztowicz in Amtemurale, Vol. Il, 1955, pp. 97-157. 

31 W. Meysztowicz, “Szkice o Sw. Brunonie-Bonifacym ” (Essays on St. Bruno-Boni- 
face). Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, Vol. V, 1958, pp. 445-500; see also H. D. Kahl, 
ae intrare,” Zeitschrift fir Ostforschung, Vol. IV, 1955, pp. 161-193, 
360-401. 
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conversion of Lithuania in 1387 when she was a great power so that 
her integration with Western Europe implemented that of Poland in 966. 

An earlier implementation of what happened under Mieszko I was 
achieved indeed already in the memorable year 1000. The story of the 
Congress of Gniezno, including the final organization of the Polish 
Church and the problem, much more difficult to interpret, of the place 
which Mieszko’s greater son, Bolestaw Chrobry, was to occupy in the 
organization of Europe according to the lofty imperial dream of Otto 
III, cannot be reexamined here.** Yet, that amazing evidence of the 
achievements of Poland’s first Christian generation is the best illustration 
of the significance of her conversion in European history. 


82 Entirely new issues have been raised in that connection by W. Meysztowicz, 
Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, Vol. Ill, 1956, pp. 283-337, 367-373. 
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MATTHEW M. FRYDE 


RECENT STUDIES IN POLISH AGRARIAN HISTORY 


1. 


Before proceeding with the presentation of the progress made recently 
in the historiography of Poland’s agrarian history, a few introductory 
remarks should be made on the state of research in this field before the 
outbreak of World War II. 

It is to be stressed that, while many valuable contributions were pub- 
lished prior to 1939, no satisfactory synthetic treatment of the subject 
was available. This was certainly not because that particular province 
of scholarly investigation had been neglected. On the contrary, strenu- 
ous efforts were made by Polish historians, under the guidance of Bujak, 
Tymieniecki, Grodecki and Rutkowski, to find the answer to many pro- 
blems. However their efforts were not crowned with conspicuous suc- 
cess and many controversial and difficult questions remained unsolved. 

The causes of this slow progress are well known. One of the most im- 
portant reasons was the quite understandable reluctance of serious scho- 
lars to replace historical description of the early periods, which was full 
of lacunae, by imaginative history based, owing to lack of sufficient 
source materials, on vague conjectures and even fantasies, often so dear 
to the hearts of the older generation of historians. In this connection 
the two old sayings of Schlézer are to be remembered: “Prima lex histo- 
riae ne quid falsi dicat” and “Dichtet, erfindet, traumet, schreibt Romane, 
aber nennt es auch Romane; der Name der Geschichte ist heilig, en- 
tweihet ihn nicht.” On the other hand, the well-balanced statement by 
Marc Bloch in his investigation of the history of the seignorial system 
in the West can be also applied to the agrarian history of Central and 
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Eastern Europe: “In the various curves many sections must show the 
dotted lines of hypothesis—and others must remain blank.”* 

The two larger monographs on the history of the Polish peasant by W. 
Grabski and A. Swietochowski do not meet the requirements of modern 
historical criticism. Nevertheless, these works are not without value.” 
Grabski was an economist and politician who played an important role 
ptior to the restoration of Polish independence in 1918 as well as later 
when he became Prime Minister in 1924. While his study of the history 
of the Polish village* contains valuable chapters, it does not take suf- 
ficiently into account the institutional and economic aspects of its de- 
velopment. On the other hand, the work of Swigtochowski provided a 
more complete and impartial presentation of historical events. The 
author was not a professional historian. His work became a target of 
sharp criticism which was, to a great extent, justified. Yet, despite all 
shortcomings, Swietochowski’s history of the Polish peasants fills a gap 
in Polish historiography. It was reprinted in 1949 and Professor Stani- 
staw Arnold, whose ideology is diametrically opposed to that of the 
late Swigtochowski, while considering in his foreword whether the histo- 
ry should be disqualified because of its many errors, answered the 
question in the negative.° In the introduction by the State Publishing 


1 Marc Bloch, “The Rise of Dependent Cultivation and Seigniorial Institutions,” 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. 1, Cambridge, 1942, p. 271. Even in 
France, where the propensity to reach a synthesis in historical writing is very inten- 
sive, neither the well known work by Henri Sée, Les classes rurales et le régime do- 
manial en France au Moyen-Age, 1901, nor the brilliant study by Marc Bloch, Les ca- 
ractéres originaux de l’histoire rurale francaise (1st edition, 1931), can completely fill 
the gap. The situation in German historiography is even worse because of the reluctance 
of German historians to enter the field of Gesamtdarstellung, as it was recently pointed 
out by Friedrich Liitge, Deutsche Sozial und Wéirtschaftsgeschichte. Ein Uberblick, 
Berlin-Gottingen-Heidelberg, 2nd edition, 1960, p. VII. The lack of a synthetic 
study on serfdom in Germany was stressed recently by Ch. E. Perrin, “Le servage en 
France et en Allemagne” in Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Isto- 
riche, Vol. Ill, Florence, 1955, p. 229. The ambitious undertaking of B. D. Grekov, 
Krestyane na Rusi s drevneyshikh vremyon do XVII veka (The Peasants in Russia 
since the Earliest Times up to the XVII Century), Moscow, 1946 (2nd edition, 1954) 
certainly is a great achievement of Russian historiography, it covers, however, only 
some sectors of agrarian history. A short history of peasants in Czechoslovakia was 
written by Kamil Krofta in the form of a series of articles in Casopis pro dejiny ven- 
kova (Journal of Rural History), in 1914, to appear later (in 1919) as a book, the 
third edition of which was edited by E. Janousek as Dejiny selského stavu (History of 
the Peasantry), Prague, 1949. The recently published erudite work by Frantisek Graus, 
Dejiny venkovského lidu v Cechach v dobe predhusitske (The History of the Rural 
Population in Bohemia Prior to the Era of Hus), 2 vols, Prague, 1953-1957, covers 
only a limited, though very important period. 

2 Matthew M. Fryde, Selected Works on Polish Agrarian History and Agriculture. 
A Bibliographical Survey, New York, 1952, p. 28 sq. 

3 Wladystaw Grabski, Spoteczne gospodarstwo agrarne w Polsce (The Social Agrar- 
ian Economy in Poland), Warsaw, 1923. The 2nd edition appeared under the title 
Historia wsi w Polsce (The History of the Village in Poland), Warsaw, 1929. 

4 Aleksander Swietochowski, Historia chlopéw polskich w zarysie (An Outline of 
the History of Polish Peasants), 2 vols, Warsaw-Poznanh, 1925-1928, 2nd edition, 
Warsaw, 1949. 

5 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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Institute, which supplemented Arnold’s remarks, it was stressed, that as 
long as Swietochowski’s work is not replaced by a new history of the 
peasantry in Poland, which would be based on serious scholarly research, 
the old book would preserve its value and importance.° 

While stressing the failure of Polish historiography to reach in the 
past a synthesis in the study of agrarian conditions, one should not over- 
look the numerous scholarly attempts which pave the way for an ade- 
quate and successful approach to this goal in the future. In this con- 
nection, works by Bobrzyfski, Balzer, Bujak, Grodecki, Tymieniecki, 
Rutkowski, Arnold, Grynwasser, Sczaniecki, Sreniowski, Zientara, Bu- 
czek, Patucki, and others deserve to be-mentioned.* The works of Polish 
prehistorians and archeologists such as Kostrzewski, Hensel, and others, 
added considerably to the knowledge of the early periods of agriculture 
in Poland.® 


It would be impossible to give, within the framework of this article, 
a detailed and complete review of all works on the subject published 
since 1945 in Poland and abroad. Therefore, an appropriate selection 
was made, with the aim of concentrating on the most valuable contribu- 
tions and on important topics only. The epochs of Polish agrarian his- 
tory to be considered are: 1) the medieval era, 2) the so-called “new 
serfdom,” and 3) the emancipation of the peasants. 


II. 


The study of the agrarian structure of the early Polish society is close- 
ly connected with the analysis of some of the ancient Polish institutions 
forming the framework within which agrarian life could develop. As 
Polish institutional history will be dealt with separately, this chapter shall 
be restricted to a few remarks of only a purely informative and intro- 


6 Op. cit., p. 8. 

7 For details see M.M. Fryde, op. cit., passim; Kazimierz Tymieniecki, Zarys dzie- 
jéw historiografii polskiej (An Outline of the History .of Polish Historiography), 
Cracow, 1948; Jézef Dutkiewicz, Krystyna Sreniowska, Zarys historii historiografit 
polskiej (An Outline of the History of Polish Historiography), Vol. III, £édz, 1959. 

8 For details see Jézef Kostrzewski, Kultura prapolska (The Ancestral Polish Cult- 
ure), Poznan, 1947, pp. 25-79; Witold Hensel, Stowianszczyzna wezesnosredniowiecz- 
na. Zarys kultury materialnej (The Early Medieval Slavs. Outline of Material Culture), 
2nd edition, Warsaw, 1956, pp. 12-145; Henryk Lowmianski, Podstawy gospodarcze 
formowania sig panstw stowianskich (The Economic Bases of the Formation of Slavic 
States), Warsaw, 1953, pp. 16-54, 96-179; Kazimierz Tymieniecki, Ziemie polskie 
w starozytnosci (The Polish Territories in Antiquity), Poznan, 1951, with a resumé 
in French, pp. 738-804. 
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ductory character, and shall put aside any criticism of the main concepts 
as accepted by contemporary Polish authors. 

The basic elements of the early Polish society were, according to com- 
munis opinio doctorum, the clan structure and the communal ownership 
of land. In this respect Polish historiography follows patterns similar 
to those adopted by Russian, Czech and Yugoslav scholars. Jézef Hube 
(1833) is usually considered as the father of the theory of the clan struct- 
ure of early Polish society. He was influenced by the Czech scholar 
Hanka and greatly impressed by the latter’s forgeries of old Bohemian 
documents. He was also influenced by the German-Russian historian 
Evers, who was the author of a very important work on the origin and 
the early history of the Russian state.* Evers’ standpoint was accepted by 
the German historian Roepell,’® who paved the way for the further de- 
velopment of the clan theory in Poland. The real peak was reached 
under the influence of the great Polish historian Oswald Balzer,* whose 
views on the clan structure of early Polish society became a dogma to be 
accepted by almost all historians beginning with Szelagowski,'* Kutrzeba,™* 





9 For details see J. Adamus, Polska teoria rodowa (Polish Clan Theory), £6dz, 1959, 

80 sq., which is imbued by a vigorous iconoclastic spirit and a tendency to un- 
pach the “clan theory” in Polish historiography. See also K. Tymieniecki, Zarys 
dziejéw historiografii polskiej, pp. 36-38; M. H. Serejski, Zarys historit historiografii 
polskiej (An Outline of the History of Polish Historiography), Vol. I, Lédz, 1948, 
pp. 71-91; the role and importance of Evers is evaluated by M. Nechkina, “Gustav 
Evers,’ in: M.N. Pokrovski (editor), Russkaya istoricheskaya literatura v klasovom 
osveshchenii (Russian Historical Writing from the Standpoint of the Class Struggle), 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1927, pp. 19-48; N.L. Rubinstein, Russkaya istoriografiya (Russian 
Historiography), Moscow, 1941, pp. 223-233; A.G. Mazour, Modern Russian Histor- 
iography, 2nd ed., New York, 1958, p. 99. Russian contemporary authors are con- 
spicuously reticent on Evers. See E.N. Tikhomirov (editor), Ocherki istorii istoriche- 
skoi nauki v SSSR (Studies on the History of Historiography in USSR), Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1955, pp. 287, 288, 355; V.I. Astakhov, Kurs lektsti po russkoi istorio- 
grafii (Lectures on Russian Historiography), Vol. I, Kharkov, 1959. 

10 R. Roepell, Geschichte Polens, Vol. 1, Hamburg, 1840 (translated into Polish in 
1879), a work still possessing considerable value. 

110. Balzer, ‘““Rewizja teorii o pierwotnym osadnictwie w Polsce” (A Revision of 
the Theory on the First Settlements in Poland), Kwartalnik Historyczny (Historical 
Quarterly), Vol. XII, 1898; the abbreviation K.H. for the above periodical will be 
used hereinafter; ““O zadrudze stowianskiej’” (The Slavic Zadruga), K.H., Vol. XIII, 
1899. Balzer was under the influence of the Czech historian J. Lippert, the author 
of Sozialgeschichte Bohmens in vorhussitischer Zeit ausschliesslich aus Quellen, 
2 vols., Prague-Vienna-Leipzig, 1896-1898, and most probably, also under the in- 
fluence of such Russian historians as Soloviyev, Leontovich, Blumenfeld, and others. 
It is well known that in Russia the theory of rodovoi byt, i.e. the clan theory, sup- 
ported, among others, also by Maxim Kovalevskii, became a generally accepted dogma 
even before the impact of Engels’ writings had become influential. See B. D. Grekov, 
Kievskaya Rus (Kievan Rus’), Moscow, 1953, p. 73 sq.; Krestyane na Rusi s drevney- 
shikh vremion do XVII veka (Peasants in Rus’ from the Earliest Times to the XVII 
Century), 2nd ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1952, p. 58 sq. 

12 A. Szelagowski, Chlopi-dziedzice we wsiach na prawie polskim do konca XIII 
wieku (The Peasants-“Haeredes” in Villages under the Polish Law up to the End of 
the XIII Century, Lwéw, 1899. 

13 St. Kutrzeba, Historia ustroju Polski w zarysie (Outline of Polish Institutional 
History), Vol. I, 1st ed., 1905, 8th ed., Warsaw, 1949, pp. 9 sq., 14-18. 
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Semkowicz,'* Tymieniecki,’> Rutkowski’ and ending with Wojciechow- 
ki. The theory was opposed only by Bujak"’ and Arnold.** The latter, 
however, changed his attitude afterwards. 

Wojciechowski, the eminent pupil of Balzer, was the most radical re- 
presentative of the clan theory, the main difference between him and 
his teacher being that the latter would admit the existence of clans 
among peasants, while Wojciechowski was primarily interested in the 
clans of the Polish gentry. It can be assumed that, after 1945, Wojcie- 
chowski was less inclined to overstress the clan structure of Polish soc- 
iety, yet in his institutional history of medieval Poland” it still plays a 
prominent role. He asserts that, in spite of great’ difficulties in provid- 
ing documentary evidence to prove the clan structure of early medieval 
society in Poland, it should be admitted that, during that period, the clan 
did constitute an elementary social bond and that numerous remnants 
discovered in the later periods of Poland’s historical development are 
sufficient proof of such a stfucture. Wojciechowski points out further 
that if the feudal system never developed in Poland in its proper form 
—as was also emphasized by the German historians Hintze and Mitteis 


14 Wladyslaw Semkowicz is the most influential exponent of the genealogical- 
heraldic theory to which he contributed a series of works beginning with “Réd Pah- 
kéw” (The Patuk Family), a paper presented in 1907 to the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Cracow and published in Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci, Wydziat bis- 
toryczno-filozoficzny (Transactions of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, Historical- 
Philosophical Section), Vol. XLIX, 1907. For details see W. Semkowicz, Rozwdj nauk 
pomocniczych historit (The Development of the Auxiliary Historical Sciences), Cra- 
cow, 1948, p. 26 sq.; Adamus, Polska teoria rodowa (The Polish Clan Theory), £édz, 
1958, p. 157 sq. As to the origins of the clans of gentry in Lithuania a polemic 
between Semkowicz and Oscar Halecki developed. Halecki’s studies in K.H., 1915 
and_ 1916, did contribute considerably to clarifying the problem. 

15 Kazimierz Tymieniecki, Procesy twércze formowania sig spoteczenstwa polskiego 
w wiekach Srednich (The Creative Processes of the Shaping of Polish Society in the 
Middle Ages), Warsaw, 1921, p. 155 sq.; Spoteczenstwo Stowian lechickich. Rod i ple- 
mig (The Society of Lechitic Slavs. Clan and Tribe), Lwéw, 1928. On Tymieniecki’s 
theory see J. Bardach, “Uwagi o ‘rodowym’ ustroju spoteczehstwa i prawie blizszoéci 
w Polsce Sredniowiecznej” (Remarks on the “Clan” Structure of the Society and the 
Law of Proximity in Medieval Poland), Czasopismo Prawno- -Historyczne (Review of 
Legal History), Vol. IV, 1952, pp. 412-413; Jan Adamus, “Kazimierz Tymieniecki 
i jego dzielo” (Kazimierz Tymieniecki and His Work), ibid., Vol. X, 1958, p. 32 sq. 

16 Jan Rutkowski, Historia gospodarcza Polski (Economic History of Poland), 
many editions, hereinafter the edition of 1953 is quoted, pp. 10-11. 

17 Franciszek Bujak, “Studia nad osadnictwem Matopolski” (Studies on_ Settle- 
ments in Little Poland), Transactions of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, Hist.-Phil. 
Sec., Vol. XLVII, 1905, p. 411. 

18 Stanislaw Arnold, “Moznowtadztwo polskie w XI- XII wieku i jego podstawy 
gospodarczo-spoteczne” (Polish Magnates in the XI-XII Centuries and Their Socio- 
Economic Basis), Przeglgd Historyczny (Historical Review, hereinafter the abbrevia- 
tion P.H. will be used), Vol. XXV, 1925, p. 3; “Uwagi o poczatkach ustroju feudal- 
nego w Polsce’ (Remarks on the Beginnings of the Feudal System in Poland), ibid., 
Vol. XLI, 1950, p. 12. 

19 Zygmunt Wojciechowski, Panstwo polskie w wiekach Srednich. Dzieje ustroju. 
(The Polish State in the Middle Ages. History of Institutions), 2nd ed., Pozaan, 
1948. The translation into the French appeared under the title L’Etat Polonais au 
Moyen-Age Histoire des institutions, Paris, 1949) see pp. 13-17, 35-36, 87-88. Here- 
inafter the French edition will be quoted. 
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—the cause of this phenomenon was the persistence of clan bonds.” 

The question as to what kind of feudalism developed in Poland is 
not within the scope of this article. However, it will be sufficient to stress 
that Polish feudalism differed in many respects from feudalism in France, 
the Western part of Germany and England. It is a well known fact that 
it is absolutely impossible to give a precise definition of feudalism which 
would be valid for all European countries and cover all epochs. One 
has to accept the existence of a variety of “feudalisms.”** The older gen- 
eration of Polish historians rejected the idea of the existence of feudal- 
ism in Poland.”* It admitted, however, the existence of some nones- 
sential features of feudalism in old Poland. From time to time, oppo- 
site views were voiced, yet nobody found the courage to speak of feudal- 
ism stricto sensu in Polish medieval society. The study of that problem 
was greatly stimulated by Handelsman and Grodecki,” although both 
avoided clear-cut formulations. While Wojciechowski and Tymieniecki, 
in their earlier writings (i. e. 1933-1934) were ready to admit only some 
influences of feudal institutions coming from Western Europe, Ewa 
Maleczyfska and Stanistaw Kutrzeba openly and clearly expressed af- 
firmative standpoints as to the feudal character of the Polish medieval 
state,”* 


20 Op. cit., p. 302: “...la Pologne ne passa pas par un stade féodal distinct;” p. 303: 
“Et de méme que la propriété féodale divisée differait de la romaine individuelle, de 
méme la propriété polono-slave, limitée par les droits des membres du clan, différait 
de la féodale”; O. Hintze, “Wesen und Verbreitung des Feudalismus,” Sztzungsbe- 
richte der Preusssischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Berlin, 1929, 
pp. 335-336; H. Mitteis, Der Staat des Hohen Mittelalters. Grundlinien einer ver- 
gleichenden Verfassungsgeschichte des Lehnszeitalters, 3rd ed., Weimar, 1948, p. 465: 
F ona im ganzen gesehen, ist der Feudalismus in Polen doch nicht heimisch gewor- 

en.” 

21H. Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt. Untersuchungen zur mittelalterlichen 
Verfassungsgeschichte, Weimar, 1933, reprinted Darmstadt, 1958, p. 2: “Ebensowenig 
wie es ‘die’ Gotik, ‘die’ Scholastik, ‘die’ Mystik usw. gibt, ebensowenig gibt es das mit- 
telalterliche Lehnrecht als solches... Es gibt eine Mehrheit von Lehnrechten...”. See also 
James Westfal Thompson, Feudal Germany, Chicago, 1928, pp. 292-294, 296-299, 312; 
G. O. Sayles, The Medieval Foundation of England, Philadelphia, 1950, p. 199; K. 
Tymieniecki, Dzieje Niemiec do poczgtku ery nowoczesnej (German History up to 
the Modern Era), Poznan, 1948, p. 515 sq. 

22T. Manteuffel, “Problem feodalizmu polskiego” (The Problem of the Polish 
Feudalism”), P.H., Vol. XXXVII, 1948, pp. 62-71. 

23 Marceli Handelsman, “Z metodyki badaf feodalizmu” (Methods of Study of 
Feudalism), Themis Polska (Polish Themis), 2nd series, Vol. VII, Warsaw, 1917, 
translated into German under the title “Zur Fragestellung in der mittelalterlichen 
polnischen Zeitgeschichte,” Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. 
XXXVI, 1920. See also M. Handelsman, “Féodalité et féodalisation dans l'Europe 
Occidentale,’ La Pologne au Ve Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, 
Bruxelles, 1923, Varsovie, 1924, pp. 95-112; Roman Grodecki, “Zagadnienie feodaliz- 
mu w Polsce” (The Problem of Feudalism in Poland), Przeglad Wspdétczesmy (Con- 
temporary Review), Vol. XXXII, 1930, Cracow, pp. 83-100. 

247, Wojciechowski, Historia Slgska (History of Silesia), Vol. I, Cracow, 1933, 
pp. 678-679; L’Etat Polonais, etc., p. 302 sq.; K. Tymieniecki, “Wptywy ustroju feo- 
dalnego w Polsce Sredniowiecznej” (The Feudal Influences in Medieval Poland), 
Roczniki Dziejéw Spotecznych i Gospodarczych (Annals of Social and Economic 
History), Vol. III, 1934, Poznan, p. 109; Ewa Maleczyfska, Ksigzece lenno mazowie- 
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Recently, Tymieniecki modified his point of view and he now admits 
a much greater impact of feudal institutions upon medieval Poland 
putting, however, the emphasis on later periods.” Tadeusz Manteuffel 
adopts a similar attitude in his article (see footnote 22). He points out 
that some Western feudal institutions had found entrance into Polish 
society, yet one can speak only of the reception of Western concepts of 
law, which was feudal law, but never of a fully developed feudal system 
in medieval Poland. 

The above characterized vacillation of Polish historians became re- 
placed, before the end of the 1940's, by a full and firm recognition of 
the feudal character of the Polish state, from the earliest period of its 
historical development. So far, no thorough and scholarly investigation 
of the new approach is available in Polish historiography. Of course, 
the causes of this rapid ideological metamorphosis could be established, 
in the compass of the present article. However, it would be presumptuous 
to attempt such an inquiry as it would necessarily lead to a lengthy dis- 
cussion of some fundamental methodological concepts. 

Returning to the clan theory in Polish historiography, it must be not- 
ed that a new phase in the discussion of this problem was inaugurated 
by Arnold in an article published in 1950,”° in which he summarized 
the views of the opponents to his theory as it was developed in his ar- 
ticle on the Polish magnates (written in 1925). Arnold defends his main 
theses, which are somewhat modified, however. According to him, the 
process of the shaping of large landholdings in Poland—which, he 
thinks, did not take place before the eve of the XII century—is not 
connected with the clan structure of early Slavic societies. He asserts 
also that the “families” of the nobles, as they developed in the XIII-XIV 
centuries, were not identical with the old primitive clan communities 
and that the whole theory of the “clan structure”, as defended by Woj- 
ciechowski, Tymieniecki, and others, is erroneous. To Arnold the “clan” 
as defined by Balzer is, in fact, only a larger patriarchal family. 

A continuation of the discussion took place at the so-called First Me- 
thodological Conference of Polish Historians held at Otwock from De- 
cember 28, 1951 to January 12, 1952, where Arnold*’ tried to explain 
ckie (The Ducal Masovian Fief), Lwéw, 1929, P. 8; St. Kutrzeba, “Les principes de 
Tautorité et de la liberté dans l'histoire des états de l'Europe depuis l’époque du 
Moyen-Age jusqu’a l’époque contemporaine,’ La Pologne au VIIe Congrés Interna- 
tional des Sciences Historiques, Varsovie, 1933, Warsaw, Vol. I, 1933, p. 340. 

25K, Tymieniecki, “Zagadnienie gospodarcze dziej6w Polski” (The Economic 
Problem of Polish History), K.H., Vol. LVI, 1948, p. 133 sq. 

26 St. Arnold, “Uwagi o poczatkach ustroju feudalnego w Polsce” (Observations 
on the Beginnings of the Feudal System in Poland), P.H., Vol. XLI, 1950, p. 11 sq. 

27 Pierwsza Konferencja Metodologiczna historykéw polskich (The First Methodo- 
logical Conference of Polish Historians), Vol. I, Warsaw, 1953, p. 168 sq. See also 
Voprosy Istorit (Problems of History), Moscow, 1951, Nos. 1 and 6, and the recent 


work by V. D. Korolyuk, Drevnepolskoe gosudarstvo (The Old Polish State), Mos- 
cow, 1957, pp. 21-22. 
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his ideological position and was attacked by the Russian historians 
Koroliyuk, Miller and Grekov, and where Tymieniecki analyzed, among 
other topics, the “clan village” as differentiated from the “feudal vil- 
lage”** attempting thus to describe the process of penetration of clan 
clements into the feudal institutions in Poland. It was left to Bardach 
to formulate an iconoclastic theory, fundamentally opposed to Tymie- 
niecki’s evaluation of the role of the clan structure in moulding early 
medieval Polish society.?° 


Before presenting Bardach’s views the contributions: of Tymieniecki 
to the clan theory should be discussed. This eminent and most erudite 
historian had stressed as early as 1928*° that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish—in so far as the nobles were concerned—the “heraldic 
family” (réd heraldyczny), which is not a “clan” at all, from the “nest- 
clan”(réd gniazdowy), the most archaic survival of ancient communi- 
ties. The latter form was, according to Tymieniecki, widespread among 
the lower gentry in Masovia.** 


In his polemics against Tymieniecki, at the above-mentioned confer- 
ence, Bardach maintained that the former did not distinguish with suf- 
ficient precision the medieval “clans” of the Polish aristocracy from 
the clans of primitive communities. The first were—as Bardach pointed. 
out—not clans but either families of magnates or feudal organizations 
embracing the lord and his clients. As to Tymieniecki’s notion of “nest- 
clans,” Bardach thinks that they were patronymic unities, patronimia 
as defined by the contemporary Russian ethnographer M. O. Kosven.*” 
In his attacks against the clan theory as presented by Wojciechowski, 
Bardach stressed that such a theory implied the primitive character of the 
Polish society, prior to the XIV century, compared with feudalized West- 
ern Europe. Assuming that one accepts the clan structure of medieval 
Poland, one has to admit consequently—said Bardach—that the Polish 
state came into being only as a result of the Carolingian expansion. 


28 Pierwsza Konferencja etc., Vol. 1, pp. 222-227. 

29 Ibid., p. 250 sq. 

30K. Tymieniecki, Spoteczenstwo Stowian lechickich (The Society of Lechitic 
Slavs), Lwéw, 1928, pp. 44-64. 

31K. Tymieniecki, Procesy twércze formowania sie spoteczenstwa polskiego w 
wiekach srednich (Creative Processes in the Shaping of the Polish Society in the Mid- 
dle Ages), Warsaw, 1921, pp. 155-216. 

32M. O. Kosven, “Patronimia u drevnikh Germantsev” (The Patronimia among 
the Ancient Germans), Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (Bulletin of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR), Vol. VI, 1949, p. 339 sq.; Ocherki istorii pervobytnoi kultury 
(Essays on the History of Primitive Culture), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1957, p. 137. On 
Kosven see the lucid and erudite study by Jan Lutyfski, Ewolucjonizm w etnologis 
anglosaskiej a etnografia radziecka (Evolutionism in Anglo-American Social Anthro- 
pology and Soviet Ethnography), Lédz, 1956, p. 317 sq. 
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In 1956, Tymieniecki published a special essay,** the purpose of which 
was to defend his standpoint against Bardach’s attacks. No essen- 
tially new arguments or ideas were put forward, except one concept 
which Jan Adamus, in his article on Tymieniecki,** defined as a novum. 
This is a concept of a “feudal clan” (réd feodalny), different both from 
the heraldic family or —using Tymieniecki’s terminology—from the 
“heraldic clan” and from the “nest-clan.” 

The most complete and thorough investigation of the Polish clan 
theory came from the pen of Adamus, who is considered by many ta 
be the greatest iconoclast among contemporary Polish historians. The 
antecedents of the clan theory, its development and impact are studied 
by him in a monograph (see footnote 9) with great skill and competence, 
and it contains a devastating critique of that theory. The author uses the 
comparative method and the monograph is a mine of information both 
for supporters and opponents of the classical clan theory. Whether his 
basic approach to the problem and his final conclusions will be accepted 
by Polish historians, is still to be seen. 

A valuable contribution to the clan theory was made by Wojciechow- 
ski’s pupil Kolaficzyk in a massive and erudite work on the alleged rem- 
nants of common ownership of land in medieval Polish society.** Kolaii- 
czyk follows a prevalent theory which maintains that in early Polish so- 
ciety all land was held in common ownership by kinship groups. This 
common ownership theory exercised a great impact on the subsequent 
interpretation of the agrarian structure of Poland. Since no older sources 
were available, he chose to base his approach on the study of the respective 
institutions as they appeared in the XIII and XIV centuries (i. e. at a 
time when old forms had already largely disappeared).*® A great part of 
Kolaficzyk’s monograph is devoted to the examination of customs of 

33 K, Tymieniecki, ‘‘Plemiona’ i ‘gniazda’. Przyczynek do dziejéw zanikania uktadu 
rodowo-patriarchalnego i umacniania sie uktadu feudalnego” (“Tribes” and “Nests.” 
A Study on the History of the Decline of the Clan-Patriarchal Structure and the 
Strengthening of the Feudal System), Pisma wybrane (Selected Works), Warsaw, 
1956, pp. 311-368. 

34 On Tymieniecki’s theory of the clan structure see Jan Adamus, Kazimierz Tymie- 
niecki, pp. 44-46, where Adamus joins Bardach in his critique of Tymieniecki. 

35 Kazimierz Kolanczyk, Studia nad reliktami wspélnej wlasnosci ziemi w najdaw- 
niejszej Polsce. Rozporzgdzanie wlasnoscia do konca XIV w. (The Remnants of 
Common Ownership of Land in Medieval Poland. Disposing of Landed Property up 
to the End of the XIV Century), Poznaf, 1950. A summary in French is added on 
pp. 521-592. i 

36 On Kolaficzyk’s book see the review by E.B.F. (Fryde), The English Historical 
Review, Vol. LXVII, 1952, pp. 289-290. A more detailed critique is contained in a 
review by W. Sobocifski, Roczniki Dziejéw Spotecznych i Gospodarczych (Annals of 
Social and Economic History), Poznan, Vol. XIII, 1951, pp. 327-347, as well as in a 
review by J. Bardach in his article “Uwagi 0 ‘rodowym’ ustroju spoleczefstwa i pra- 
wie blizszosci w Polsce Sredniowiecznej” (Remarks on the “Clan” System of the 


Society and on the Principle of Proximity in Medieval Poland),Czasopismo Prawno- 
Historyczne (Review of History of Law), Poznan, Vol. IV, 1952, pp. 407-458. 
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law governing the right of disposal of landed property. He puts parti- 
cular emphasis on the study of the role of the church which fostered 
the principle of freedom of alienation of land, while the survivals of 
ancient customs constituted a system of restrictions hampering free alien- 
ations. These restrictions had their roots in the principle of proximity, 
by virtue of which the consent of kinsmen for each alienation of inhe- 
rited patrimony had to be sought, while the zJienation of land acquired 
by gift or by purchase was free. The system of restrictions of this kind— 
known in Western Europe as the rule of retrait lignager—is considered 
by Kolafczyk as clear and convincing evidence of the existence in me- 
dieval Poland of the old institution of common ownership of land. 


Needless to say that, in the above-mentioned study, Kolanczyk appears 
as a staunch supporter of the clan theories developed by Balzer and 
Wojciechowski. (The latter wrote the foreword to Kolaficzyk’s work.)*" 
In his critique of the monograph, Sobocifiski** stressed that Kolanczyk 
did not mention at all that landed property, which is the subject of his 
study, was feudal property and that he misunderstood the real character 
of indivisibility of inherited property. In addition, Sobocifiski pointed. 
out that not a single case is known, when the mere fact of a common 
coat-of-arms would determine or justify the invocation of the principle 
of proximity, if not a clearly established degree of kinship could be cited. 

The polemics of Bardach against Kolaficzyk go deeper into the matter.*® 
Stressing that Kolanczyk presupposes the existence of the clan system 
and considers it as genetically connected with the structure of primitive 
communities, Bardach points out that Kolanczyk, instead of analyzing 
the remnants of the clan system, assumes in advance that Polish medieval 
society was based on this system up to the XV century. According to Bar- 
dach, the clan theory as it was developed by Soloviyov in Russia, Lippert 
in Czechoslovakia and Balzer and his pupils and followers in Poland, 
is built up on erroneous premises which, in fact, became an obstacle to 
the progress in historical research. The clan theory considers Polish society 
of the X-XV centuries as a federation of clans, hence it ascribes—ac- 
cording to Bardach—an archaic character to medieval Poland as compar- 
ed to the more advanced feudal system in Western Europe. Among Bar- 
dach’s arguments one deserves special attention, namely his statement that 
Kolanczyk avoids a precise definition of the term “clan” and, in con- 

37 A very clear formulation of Kolaficzyk’s thesis is contained in the above-mentioned 
summery in French on p. 527: “Pour ce qui est du point de départ dans le développe- 
ment du droit polonais, la majorité des savants considére qu’il faut le chercher, con- 
formément 4 la thése adoptée de l’existence du régime des clans au sein de la so- 
ciété polonaise, dans le fait que la liberté de disposer des biens était 4 l’origine entra- 
vée sérieusement dans l’intérét de la famille et du clan.” 

38 Op. cit., pp. 333-334, 337-338. 


39 J. Bardach, “Uwagi o ‘rodowym’ ustroju etc.” (Remarks on the “Clan” System 
etc.), p. 407 sq. 
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sequence, the expanded family and other familial groups are equally 
classified by him as “clans.” Bardach asserts also that the principle of 
proximity and the institution of the retrait lignager, dominant during 
the era of feudalism, served to protect the interests of feudal lords when 
they were menaced by their mighty rivals. Finally, he points out that 
the similarities between the Polish and the French rules governing the 
retrait lignager constitute an eloquent proof that the institution was 
rooted in the system of private ownership and had nothing to do with 
the clan structure. 

Bardach faced the problem of the remnants of common ownership 
of land again in a special study on the institution of indivisibility as 
it is described in the Lithuanian Statutes of 1529, 1566 and 1588.*° This 
institution has for a long time attracted the attention of many Slavic 
and non-Slavic scholars in connection with the study of the South Slav 
institution known as the zadruga (common household of two or more 
families owning land, producing and consuming in common), to whose 
study great contributions were made by Leontovich, Bogisi¢ and their 
followers.** Bogisié’s theory of the zadruga as of an early institution, 
common to all Slavs, was accepted by the eminent Czech scholar Kadlec*” 
as well as by Balzer.** Both of them equated undivided landed property 
with the zadruga. 

Zadrugas and various forms of undivided property are considered 
by many scholars as remnants of the early common ownership of land. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that, since the epoch-making 


40 J. Bardach, “W4asnos¢ niedzielna w Statutach Litewskich” (The Indivisible Pro- 
perty in the Lithuanian Statutes), Studia Historica w 35-lecie pracy naukowej Henryka 
Lowmianskiego (Studia Historica to Honor 35 Years of the Scholarly Work of Henryk 
Lowmianski), Warsaw, 1958, pp. 219-277. 

41-Bogisié, O mauchnoi razrabotke istorii slavanskovo prava (The Scientific 
Examination of the History of Slavic Law), Petersburg, 1870, p. 27; “De la forme 
dite ‘Inokosna’ de la famille rurale chez les Serbes et les Croates,” Revue de droit 
international et de législation comparée, Paris, Vol. XVI, 1884, pp. 374-409. On za- 
druga see also Philip E. Mosely, “The Peasant Family: the Zadruga or the Communal 
Joint-Family in the Balkans and Its Recent Evaluation” in Caroline F. Ware, ed., The 
Cultural Approach to History, New York, 1940, pp. 95-108; Jozo Tomasevich, Pea- 
sants, Politics and Economic Change in Yugoslavia, Stanford, 1955, p. 178 sq. 

42 Karel Kadlec, Rodinny nedil cili zadruha v pravu slovanském (The Familiar In- 
divisibility, ie. Zadruga in Slavic Law), Prague, 1898. It should be pointed out that 
in Russia F. I. Leontovich, as early as 1867-1868, devoted his attention to the verv 
and to the Statute of Politsa as well as to the early Croatian and Dalmatian Law and 
formulated a theory that the earliest forms of the social-economic structure of the 
Eastern Slavs were not “clans” or “communities,” but ‘ ‘expanded families,” i.e. zadru- 
gas. See B. D. Grekov, Krestyane na Rusi (The Peasants in Russia), Vol. I, 2nd ed., 
Moscow, 1952, pp. 61-62, and the work of his opponent S. V. Yushkov, Istoria gZosu- 
darstva i prava SSSR (History of the State and Law of USSR), Vol. I., 3rd ed., Mos- 
cow, 1950, p. 27. 

430. Balzer, “Rewizja teorii o pierwotnym osadnictwie w Polsce” (A Revision of 
the Theory Concerning the Early Settlements in Poland), K.H., Vol. XII, 1898, p. 24 
sq.; “O zadrudze stowiafskiej” (On the Slavic Zadruga), ibid., Vol. XIII, 1899, pp. 
183-256. On Balzer’s theory of zadruga see J. Adamus, Polska teorta rodowa (The 
Polish Clan Theory), £6dz, 1958, pp. 199 sq., 214 sq. 
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investigations by Fustel de Coulanges, Seebohm and Dopsch, the ad- 
mission of the existence of common ownership of land among the old 
Teutons and other tribes is under severe scrutiny even in Germany, 
where the concept of the Markgenossenschaft as one of the remnants 
ot the alleged common ownership was born.** 

Bardach stressed that the institution of indivisibility of land was 
widespread in Lithuania, particularly among the upper classes of the 
society. He discussed, on the basis of a vast Polish and foreign literature, 
the question of whether the Lithuanian undivided landed property 
was a condominium—an assumption accepted by many scholars—or 


an older form of undivided property: propriété a mains unies. Since 
the discovery of a fragment of Gaius it has been known that for an 
old form of such undivided property the term consortium ercto non cito 
was used in the Roman world.** Bardach assumes that at the beginning 
of the XVI century both forms of indivisibility coexisted in Lithuania. 


In connection with Bardach’s investigation of the Lithuanian forms 
of undivided property it should be emphasized that he is a follower of 
the theory once formulated by Maurer, Engels and Kovalevskii, and 
recently discussed in full length and accepted by Giekov.** According 
to the latter, the Polish medieval institution of vicinity opole (vicinia), 
the Russian mér, the verv of the Statute of Politsa and the old German 
Mark are all social phenomena of the same origin and character, 


44 Friedrich Liitge, Deutsche Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Ein Uberblick, Ber- 
lin-Goéttingen-Heidelberg, 2nd ed., 1960, p. 73: “Diese Marken...sind nicht wie das 
die altere Lehre wollte, Uberbleibsel eines agrarkommunistischen Urzustandes, son- 
dern sind auf freibauerlicher und grundherrlicher Basis erst und nach entstanden...”; 
Heinrich Mitteis, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 5th ed., Munich and Berlin, 1958, p. 14: 
“Die ‘Juristenlehre’ von der urgermanischen Markgenossenschaft (O. von Gierke) 
darf als abgetan gelten.”See also R. Bayer, Worterbuch zur Geschichte, Stuttgart, 

1960, p. 324. A similarly negative attitude to the village-communities theory in Byzan- 
tium was taken by Georg Ostrogorsky, ‘ ‘Die landliche Steuergemeinde des Byzan- 
tinischen Reiches im 10 Jh.,” Vierteljabrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
Vol. XX, 1927, PP. 1-108, and “Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in 
the Middle Ages,” Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. 1, Cambridge, 1941, 
pp. 201-204. This view is vigorously opposed by the contemporary Russian historians. 
For details see A. P. Kazhdan, Derevnya i gorod v Vizantit IX—X v. (Village and 
‘town in Byzantium of the IX and X Centuries), Moscow, 1960, pp. 21-56. 

45 For details see Adolf Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law, Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, New ‘Series, Vol. 43, Part 2, Philadel- 
phia, 1953, p. 409 and J. Gaudemet, Etude sur le régime juridique "de l'indivision en 
droit romain. Paris 1934. 

46 B, D. Grekov, “Cbschestvennyi stroi Polshi XIII v. po dannym ‘knigi prava’ 
(The Social Structure of Poland in the XIII Century on the Basis of the “Code of 
Law”), Izbrannye trudy (Selected Works), Vol. I, Moscow, 1957, p. 317; J. Bardach, 
Historia panstwa i prawa Polski do roku 1795 (History of State and Law in Poland 
up to 1795), Vol. I, Warsaw, 1957, pp. 59-60; A. I. Pashkov and N. A. Tsagolov, 
Istoria russkoi ekonomicheskoi mysli (The History of Russian Economic Thought), 
Vol. II, Part I, Moscow, 1960, pp. 198 sq., 207-214; A. I. Danilov, Problemy agrar- 
noi istorit rannevo srednevekovya v nemetskoi istoriografii kontsa XIX—nachala 
XX v. (Problems of Agrarian History of the Early Middle Ages in German Historio- 
graphy of the End of the XIX and the Beginning of the XX Centuries), enn 
1959, pp. 150 sq., 156 sq. 
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possessing the same history, the differences between them being deter- 
mined only by the tempo of their development. 

This article will not go into a detailed discussion of the above-men- 
tioned basic approach to the Polish opole. Some general remarks have 
to be made, however. Opole is, according to the prevailing opinion of 
both older and contemporary historians, a territorial community 
uniting neighboring villages or—as it is sometimes assumed—“greater 
families.” The iconoclastic view, expressed in brief by Stanistaw Es- 
treicher as early as 1902, that opole was by no means an ancestral 
form of integration of clans or families but an administrative unit or 
district, modelled on the pattern of the Frankish centena (centaine), 
did not find followers among the Polish historians. Estreicher’s hypho- 
thesis was radically opposed by Balzer, and Balzet’s attitude greatly 
influenced others. An isolated voice referring to Estreicher’s hypo- 
thesis as to a possible solution of the problem of the origin of opole 
was that of Czermak.** It should be stressed, however, that even those 
who refused to accept Estreicher’s standpoint did admit Frankish 
influences in many sectors of early Polish social and economic de- 
velopment.*® 


As to the Frankish centena, it is worthwhile to mention that in 
contemporary German historiography (Heinrich Dannenbauer, Franz 
Steinbach, Theodor Mayer, and others) the old theory of the Teutonic 
origin of the centena has undergone a thorough revision which resulted 
in an admission that it had developed from Roman roots. 


A few words should be said about recent studies of Russian histo- 
ians who examined the Polish opole, namely those of Grekov and 
Razumovskaya.*® Grekov’s is devoted to the analysis of the so-called 
Elblag text of Polish law written down in German in the middle of 
the XIII century. The opole is denoted in that source as gegenote. 


47 Estreicher’s standpoint was formulated in a short note presented to the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Cracow on October 20, 1902. See Bulletin of the Academy, 
1902, No. 8, pp. 8-9. Czermak’s analysis of Estreicher’s thesis is to be found in W. 
Czermak, Ilustrowane dzieje Polski od poczgtkéw do X wieku (Illustrated History of 
Poland from the Beginning up to the X Century), 1st edition 1902, reprinted War- 
saw, 1935, p. 237. ; 

48 Thus, for instance, A. Briickner, Dzieje kultury polskiej (History of Polish Cult- 
ure), Vol. I, 3rd ed., Warsaw, 1957, p. 347; K. Tymieniecki, Spoteczenstwo Stowian 
lechickich (The Society of Lechitic Slavs), Lwéw, 1928, p. 205; S. Kutrzeba, Historia 
ustroju Polski w zaryste (An Outline of Polish Institutional History), Vol. I, 8th ed., 
Warsaw, 1949, p. 94 sq.; Z. Wojciechowski, L’Etat Polonais etc., pp. 74, 83, 86, and 
“Uwagi nad powstaniem pafstwa polskiego i czeskiego” (Observations on the Origins 
of the ‘er> and Bohemian States), Przeglgd Zachodni (Western Review), No. 1-2, 
1951, p. 147. 

49 B. D. Grekov, ‘“Polskaya pravda. Opyt izucheniya obshchestvennovo i politiches- 
kovo stroya Polshi XIII v. po Polskoi Pravde” (A Contribution to the Study of the 
Social and Political Structure of Poland in the XIII Century Based on the Code of 
Polish Law), Izbrannye trudy (Selected Works), Vol. I, Moscow, 1957, pp. 267-442; 
on “opole” see pp. 310-318. 
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According to Grekov, the gegenote-opole is equivalent to other Slavic 
and non-Slavic communities, and among them to the Russian verv, 
Miss Razumovskaya in her study,” after a brief review of the theories 
formulated by Polish historians, reaches the conclusion that “the 
correct characterization of the old Polish territorial communities was 
given for the first time in Soviet historiography,” and she quotes Gre- 
kov as the highest authority on the subject. 


To be continued 


50 L. V. Razumovskaya, Ocherki po istorii polskikh krestyan od drevnikh vremion 
do XV veka (Studies on the History of Polish Peasants Since the Oldest Times up to 
the XV Century), Moscow-Leningrad, 1958, pp. 57 sq., 294-296. 
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PETER BROCK 


POLISH SOCIALISTS IN EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND: 
THREE DOCUMENTS 


The origins of the Polish socialist movement date back to the mid- 
1830's. Poland, therefore, along with France and England, was among 
the first countries where these new ideas took root. It was not in the 
home country, however, divided as it then was among Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, that they appear.most vigorously in this early period but 
among the émigrés who had gone abroad after the defeat of the Insur- 
rection against the Russians in 1830-31. For several decades, in fact, 
the Polish emigration, with its center in Paris, became the scene of 
a lively political and cultural life which at first, at any rate, gave the 
tone to the home country. 


The émigrés, united only in their desire for a restoration of their 
country’s independence, were divided in their political allegiance 
between a conservative monarchist camp under the leadership of the 
veteran statesman, Prince Adam Czartoryski, and a left wing split 
among a number of competing groups. Among these the strongest 
perhaps in numbers was the moderate republican party which drew 
its inspiration from the famous historian, Joachim Lelewel, but more 
influential and with a more developed political creed was the Polish 
Democratic Society founded in Paris in 1832. The program of the 
émigré democrats included full political equality and a radical scheme 
of land reform which aimed at giving the Polish serf peasants at home 
—at that time the overwhelming majority of the country’s population 
—ownership of the soil they cultivated for themselves without compen- 
sation to their former masters, A small minority among the democrats 
went farther than this in their social radicalism and, influenced by the 
teachings of the French Utopian socialists, they began to advocate, 
cautiously at first but with increasing vehemence, a policy of common 
ownership of the means of production. They failed to win over a 
majority of the Democratic Society and soon found themselves outside 
its ranks. London, not Paris, now became the corner of their activities: 
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among their leading members at this time were Stanistaw Worcell,* 
Tadeusz Krempowiecki,? Seweryn Dziewicki® and Father Putaski.* Not 
long after their arrival in England, they succeeded in converting a group 
of peasant soldiers, fellow Polish émigrés who had, after two years of 
internment in Prussia under harsh conditions, finally ended up in the 
town of Portsmouth on British soil. Memories of the wrongs they had 
suffered as serfs from the landowning class in the home country, as well 
as the miseries of Prussian captivity endured alone without their officers, 
had made these peasant soldiers receptive to radical and revolutionary 
slogans. For the “London” socialists who, like most of the Polish 
émigrés, were almost all of gentry origin, the accession to their cause 
of the only group among the exiles who could properly be regarded 
as men of the people, former tillers of the soil, was something of a 
triumph. On September 30, 1835 they proceeded to found their own 
political organization among the Portsmouth soldiers to which they 
gave the name Lud Polski (The Polish People).> The soldiers now 
formed the first of several sections into which the organization was 
to be divided: Grudzigz Commune called after the town where they 
had endured their worst hardships in Prussian captivity. In the following 
year, another comune was established on the island of Jersey by a 
small number of gentry sympathizers who had settled there under the 
leadership of Zeno Swietostawski,® and a few years later a third 
commune was set up among sympathizers in London. 

The socialism of “The Polish People” was primarily a peasant 
socialism, and it was to the transformation of the agrarian structure 
of their country that most of their constructive thinking was directed. 
The estates of the gentry were to be confiscated by the state and 
cultivated, together with the serfs’ holdings, by a free peasantry 
endowed with equal plots of land on a life tenure from the community. 
In this way, with the abolition of inherited wealth, the growth of a 

11. See Bolestaw Limanowski, Stanistaw Worcell, originally published in Cracow 
in 1910. I have used here the Warsaw 1948 edition. 

2. See Witold Lukaszewicz, Tadeusz Krepowiecki: zotnierz rewolucjonista (Sol- 
dier and Revolutionary), Warsaw, 1954. 

3 See Marek Wajsblum. “Od Belwederu do Leominster’ (From the Belvedere 
to Leominster), Wiadomosci (News), London, January 13, 1952. 

4. See Marian Tyrowicz, “Drogi radykalizmu spolecznego Aleksandra Pulaskiego”, 
(The Social Radicalism of Aleksander Putaski), Kwartalnik Historyczmy (Historical 
Quarterly). Vol. LXIII, 1956, No. 4/5. 

5. The main source for the history and doctrines of “The Polish People” is the 
volume of documents published by Zeno Swietostawski: Lud Polski w emigracji, 1835- 
1846 (The Polish People in the Emigration), Jersey, 1854. A selection of the 
more important documents is given by Hanna Temkinowa in Lud Polski: Wybér do- 
kumentéw (The Polish People: A Selection of Documents), Warsaw, 1957. There 
is, unfortunately, still no comprehensive and up-to-date monograph on the organi- 
zation. 


6. See my article “Zeno Swietostawski, a Forerunner of the Russian Narodniki,” 
American Slavic and East European Review, Vol. XII. 1954, No. 4 
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landless proletariat would be avoided and political democracy made 
a reality instead of a cover for economic exploitation. Supervision over 
agricultural production would be in the hands of the democratically 
elected local commune, the lowest unit in the governmental hierarchy; 
and these communes would supply the necessary implements for the 
farms. Industry was to be run on co-operative lines and the credit 
system would be placed under public control—although in their 
pronouncements “The Polish People” do not enter into much detail 
as to how the new order would work. Some form of socially useful 
labor would be demanded of all citizens: the children, the old and 
the infirm would be given special protection as .wards of the state. 
All this, they believed, could be achieved only through a violent 
revolution and not by peaceful means, through the destruction of the 
Polish landed class along with the foreign oppressors and not with 
its collaboration. 

After the first few years of its existence, a number of splits occurred 
in “The Polish People” which deprived the organization of its most 
capable members. Its vigor declined: it had in fact failed to gain adhe- 
rents either among the émigrés or in the home country. By the early 
"forties, Worcell, Krempowiecki and Dziewicki had all left, and of 
their educated members only Swietostawski remained to guide the 
peasant soldiers of Portsmouth from his Jersey home. 

On February 22, 1846 the long expected uprising, for which the 
Democratic Society had been making secret preparations in con- 
junction with its emissaries and sympathizers in the home country, 
broke out in Poland in the Free City of Cracow. News of this, however, 
did not reach the West until early in March. Among the émigrés, 
especially on the left, hopes were high that independence might at last 
be achieved by the united effort of all, whether in exile or in the home- 
land, and irrespective of parties. On the wave of enthusiasm thus 
aroused, the peasant soldiers in Portsmouth (undoubtedly acting in 
agreement with their leader Swietostawski) decided on March 15 to 
wind up the activities of “The Polish People” as an independent organ- 
ization—in the expectation that their example would be followed by 
the other émigré groups and that a united national front would be 
formed in support of the insurrectionary government. However, by 
the beginning of March the uprising had been: suppressed. Some of 
the exiles (among them Swietostawski himself), to whom, of course, 
news of events back in Poland came through only slowly, continued 
for some weeks to believe that aid could still be brought from the West 
in time to revive the fortunes of the Polish nationalists in the home 
country. On the political side, developments led not to the creation of 
a new émigré organization uniting all supporters of the Cracow 
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insurrectionary government — as, for instance Swietostawski had 
hoped—but to a mass accession of left-wingers and centrists to the 
Polish Democratic Society, which had in fact been chiefly responsible 
for organizing the nationalist underground movement and for the 
outbreak of the insurrection itself. Swietostawski, and, following his 
lead, the Portsmouth peasant soldiers,’ opposed this trend and refused 
to join the ranks of the Democratic Society. Swi¢tostawski’s opposition, 
seems to have been based primarily on his belief that the democrats 
were not radical enough in their social policy. It was due perhaps in 
part, too, to a basic difference in temperament and outlook between 
a mystic and romantic visionary like Swietostawski and the rationally 
minded intellectuals who led the Democratic Society at this period. 


(A) The first document dealt with in this article consists of a letter 
from Zeno Swietostawski dated from Jersey May 18, 1846. It is now 
in the Adam Mickiewicz Museum in Paris (MS.1109). The letter is 
written in a minute but clear hand and covers one and a half large pages. 
The style is heavy and shows evidence of hasty composition: in some 
places the meaning is not entirely clear. It is of interest, however, for 
the light it sheds on two problem: (1) the plans of Swietostawski and 
other émigrés for bringing armed aid even at so late a date to the home 
country; and (2) Swietostawski’s attitude, and the attitude of his fol- 
lowers in Portsmouth, to political developments inside the émigré left.® 


Swietostawski opens by acknowledging the receipt of a previous 
letter dated May 12 from his correspondent (to whose identity there 
is no clue apart from the internal evidence in the letter itself). Then 
he goes on to discuss the latter’s attitude to recent events. 


I regret [he writes} that you have expressed hopes of collaborating 
with us so late and that you have come to London so late, because this 
delay can throw suspicions on your sincerity. Many people may presume 
from this that you have only taken the decision to put on one side your 
party considerations now that none of your endeavors have succeeded. 
However, enough of suspicions. These, where they are without foundation, 
are usually dispersed by the sincerity of one’s deeds. But I am especially 
sorry that this delay has caused the disappointment of your hopes. You 
ask me if we are persisting in the objectives which you read in our 
declaration?®? You have probably received the answer to this question 
by now in London—and in unpleasant fashion. In other words: 


7. They do not figure in the lists of new members of the Democratic Society 
issued over the next few years. 

8. The complete letter is printed below in the original Polish. I am much in- 
debted to my friend, Dr. Jézef Zmigrodzki, for a number of valuable and detailed 
comments on this letter of Swietostawski’s. 

9. Presumably a declaration by the London émigrés of unity behind the National 
Government set up in Cracow during the revolution. 
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(1) Oborski,!° who signed in the name of the 150,' does he persist? 
Apparently he was the first to join the Democratic Society. 

(2) The editor of the journal,!* does he persist? He, too, has joined 
the Democratic Society. 

(3) The General Assembly [of Poles in London]}!* which elected a 
correspondent, does it persist? It raised certain questions but by now it 
is certainly in the Democratic Society. 

Today, therefore, you can have no hopes of collaboration with these 
150 who have themselves ceased to work together. 


This first section, though not altogether clear in its references to 
persons and events, may give us the clue to the person of Swietostawski’s 
correspondent. From later passages in the letter we know that he 
belonged to the émigré left but was not at that time a member of the 
Democratic Society and that in the past he had been closely associated 
with the Polish socialists of Portsmouth and Jersey. This would seem 
to point to Stanistaw Worcell, one of the leaders of “The Polish People” 
until 1840, when he had resigned to join the center republican group 
(Zjednoczenie) which had been organized under Lelewel’s leadership. 
In 1845, he had left London for the continent but returned for a 
brief visit in the second half of April 1846. If this identification is 
correct, however, Swietostawski would seem to have been mistaken 
in regard to Worcell’s attitude towards the Democratic Society, though 
he does indeed appear suspicious of his correspondent’s political since- 
rity. In fact Worcell, instead of sharing Swietostawski’s hostility 
towards it, was working at that very time for a fusion between his own 
organization and the Democratic Society. Not long afterwards Worcell 
himself, along with most of his political associates, was to be found 
in the Society’s ranks."* 

After describing, as we have seen, the situation among the Polish 
émigrés in London, which he regarded as a shameful capitulation to 
the Democratic Society, Swietostawski turns to Portsmouth: 


As to Portsmouth, our Brothers have not had—as opponents have 
tumored—the slightest intention of creating a new body or party in the 
emigration. It was not in any other party that thc. of them with whom 


10. Colonel Ludwik Oborski (1787-1875). Veteran of the Napoleonic Wars. 
In exile associated up to this time with the center republicans. In the ’fifties he 
collaborated with Swietoslawski in the socialist Revoluttonary Commune of the 
Polish People in London. 

11. Probably a reference to supporters of the center republican camp (Zjedno- 
czenie) who were organized in London in several small groups. Most of their 
members went across to the Democratic Society about this time. 

12. It is not clear to whom reference is made here, ; 

13. It was customary from time to time, when an especially important issue 
arose, for a meeting to be convened of all Polish exiles in London. The majority 
of members present were likely at this period to have been sympathizers of the 
Zijednoczenie. 

14. Limanowski, op. cit., pp. 233-50. 
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I have previously had the pleasure of collaborating found either aims 
more consistent with the common good or more appropriate means or 
more conscientious acts; it was not another party that could provide them 
with a reason for suspending their own activities as one of the émigré 
parties. They, like the rest in Portsmouth,!> were summoned by the General 
Assembly [of Poles} in London to take the oath to the National Government 
directing the uprising in Poland, in the spirit of the Manifesto issued 
in Cracow and not in Versailles or Paris1® They took this oath sincerely 
and in good faith, and they gave proof of this good faith by suspending 
all separate or partisan activities in accordance with the Statute of the 
insurrectionary government forbidding all parties or associations.‘ They 
also gave proof that their determination not to return to their own or to 
submit to any other parties was sincere. As soon as the General Assembly in 
London came into being, they presented a resolution demanding the 
definite abolition of all parties and the imposition of a promise on their 
officials not to belong to any. They demanded, too, the election (1) of a 
plenipotentiary, (2) of a council which would assist and supervise, (3) of 
decurions who would know where to find everyone in their decuries in 
case of need, etc. Only in this way would they destroy once and for all the 
intriguers’ hopes of being able to shake the emigration and the emigration 
be made capable of every kind of action in case of need. The purity of their 
aims was mocked at or reviled. Their resolution was turned down. In 
Portsmouth, as you know, they were drawn— as in other places—from 
people belonging to various groupings and parties. Whether slander, mock- 
ery, trickery, bad example and scandal will have the same effect on them 
as on others I do not know. I only know that if they behave differently 
from all the other depéts and parties, it will be an extraordinary exception 
— an exception most compromising for those who maintain that one needs 
to plow through pages of print in order to have a healthy and balanced 
judgment or indeed an honest heart. 


Swietostawski then goes on to relate how, at the first news of the 
outbreak of the Cracow uprising, he had hurried over from Jersey to 
London to offer his services in the cause—and to expound to his fellow 
émigrés his daring (but in fact quite unrealistic) scheme for bringing 
help to the insurgents from the West. What follows appears to be 
largely contemporaneous with the previous passage printed above: 


As a Pole I felt an overwhelming need, indeed a compelling obligation 
to support this movement by some action. To go there even if it meant 
to force my way through to where was the sound of the guns. I knew 
that a diversion made by the émigrés en masse in the rear of an enemy 
engaged in front by the uprising might even prove fatal to him. I knew 
the glamor of the Polish name in France. I knew that if the [French} 
government wanted to stop our expedition by force it might—or rather 
it definitely would—evoke a change inside France most providential for 
the insurrection. If it permitted it, it would thereby become involved in a 


15. Probably a reference to a small section among the peasant soldiers who ad- 
hered to the center republican party of the Zjednoczenie. 

16. I. e., the headquarters of the Polish Democratic Society. 

17. A reference to Article V of the Statute issued in Cracow on February 23, 1846. 
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war with our enemies, and it could not then prevent our raising a strong 
corps of volunteers. The idea of going em masse to France was therefore 
most natural. A vessel chartered especially for the purpose would come to 
£16. To go by steamship to France would be cheaper still. The funds of 
the Grudzigz Commune alone amounted to £26'* and there were other 
funds and other money. Financially, the venture was a possibility. I put 
my idea to those who could exercise influence on those parties on whose 
support, it is true, 1 reckoned least of all. My idea was rejected. Some of 
these people, who had earlier greeted with laughter my proposal that 
they should enter into contact with the home country, etc. with the object 
of gathering together several hundred pounds at least in case of some émigré 
action, now indeed had a ship ready to sail for Poland—only they still 
needed a further £30,000! And it was these people who discovered 
lightheartedness in my project—because Louis Philippe might destroy with 
horse artillery and grapeshot those who had landed on some unguarded 
point. However, landing at Riga or Polaga!® which are in Muscovite hands, 
as well as passage through several straits guarded by enemy fleets in a 
strange and unfamiliar ship whose captain’s disinterestedness at least, if 
not his loyalty too, was very suspect, this was not to be regarded as light- 
heartedness! Others among the émigrés had obtained an order (from 
their leadership, though this, according to the regulations of their own 
statutes, had been abolished with the uprising) mot to participate in 
anything and (since this would be to obstruct the movement of the 
uprising) to obstruct every action to fight the enemy against whom the 
insurrection had taken up arms... I openly acknowledge the sin of which 
I have been suspected, that is, that while not belonging to their party,?° 
I have sincerely and ardently wished for a change in their present position. 
If I have not been able to achieve anything, I attribute it mainly to the active 
endeavors of their party and not to my own slackness or lack of desire. 
After the General Assembly had been called, it took the oath and elected 
a correspondent. I thought this office would to some degree bind together 
the emigration which had previously been disunited and would make it 
capable of some action. I soon discovered that my hopes were illusory. The 
resolution from Portsmouth was rejected, and it was made clear that the 
oath had been taken merely in order to occasionally amuse oneself on a 
Sunday with a chat about what was going on in Poland. Knowing what 
was happening in Paris as well as in London, and seeing that my further 
stay in London would mean labor unpleasant, unrewarding and unprofitable 
to the fatherland, that it would: be a waste of time and a parody of devotion, 
I threw it all up and returned [to Jersey}.?! 


18. But this sum seems to have béen divided among the members on March 22 
at the time of the Commune’s dissolution. See Lud Polski: Wybér dokumentéw, 
pp. 406, 407. 

19. A small Baltic port in present-day Lithuania. 

20. I. e., Polish Democratic Society. 

21. We know from a MS. diary in the Polish Library in Paris (Franciszek Sta- 
wiarski, “Dziennik emigracyi polskiey w Portsmouth,” MS. 389, pp. 1030, 1032) 
that Swietostawski returned to Jersey about April 25 taking with him the archives 
of the Grudzigz Commune which the soldiers had entrusted to him (see Lud Polski: 
Wybdr dokumentéw, p. 406). In my article on Swietostawski cited above (p. 582), 
following this source I mistakenly attributed to him the idea of an expedition to 
Danzig in which the Portsmouth soldiers would participate, instead of one through 
France, which this letter shows to have been what Swietostawski had envisaged. 
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He warns his correspondent that, after his recent disillusioning 
experience with his fellow émigrés, he is not likely to be persuaded 
into any form of collaboration in the immediate future. He is not 
entitled to speak for the peasant soldiers in Portsmouth but he is 
convinced that they, too, will feel the same way as himself. In the past, 
though they had not been prepared to throw in their lot with any 
other émigré political party, they had always been ready (as his 
correspondent well knew) to support common action in the national 
interest. “Hence they stood beside you in organizing demonstrations.” 
They were largely instrumental, for instance, in freeing the Polish 
sailors on the Russian vessel Irtysh when it had called in at Portsmouth 
in 1844—working to this end in collaboration with the conservatives 
of Czartoryski’s camp. “So now, whatever they decide to do, I am 
convinced they will support any honest action done for the common 
good regardless of who carries it out.” He cannot say much concerning 
his own future activities—they will depend on circumstances, on how 
events develop. However, his correspondent can be assured of one thing: 
he will never consciously support any actions contrary to the common 
good for personal and impure motives. 


Whether the soldiers have been persuaded to some expedition I cannot 
tell you.2” However, as a Pole and former soldier I would not dare to call 
fighting Poland’s enemies, who inhumanly oppress the fatherland, a 
misfortune for the country. And although I would consider such action 
as very belated, I would not call it lighthearted if it were sincerely 
undertaken and sincerely carried out; nor would I doubt its outcome, 
for I have always been convinced that an undertaking, though outwardly 
madcap, must succeed if it is just, and begun and carried forward in good 
faith. I must also remind you that the mass of the emigration is separated 
from Poland by Germany, Switzerland or Italy, etc. If an expedition to 
Poland should be considered, it is essential in order to get to Poland— 
until an air fleet is built!—to think first about passing through one of 
these countries. 


(B) The dissolution of the Grudzigz Commune in March 1846 did 
not bring to an end the activities of the Polish socialists in England. 
Jn Jersey, although there was no longer an organized socialist group 
on the island, there was still Swietostawski himself who, despite his 
many disappointments and increasing ill health, continued to retain 
his fiery enthusiasm for the socialist cause. In addition, the London 
branch of “The Polish People,” which had taken the name of the Praga 
Commune, continued to exist for a few years even after the disbanding 
of its parent commune in Portsmouth.?*? We know that in 1848 there 

22. There is no reason to believe any such expedition actually took place at this 
time. There are however indications that some of the peasant soldiers may have 


Participated in the fighting in 1848, though the evidence is not clear on this point. 
23. There are in the Polish Library in Paris, bound up in the volume entitled 
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were as many as seventy of the peasant soldiers in the English capital 
as well as about the same number remaining in Portsmouth™* (some 
of these men, however, had either never joined “The Polish People” 
or had left the organization at some date before its final dissolution). 


It was not until around the middle of the next decade that a serious 
attempt was made to revive the activities of “The Polish People.” The 
origins of the new London Revolutionary Commune of the Polish, 
People which resulted from these endeavors have in recent years received 
detailed attention in studies by the late Wistawa Knapowska,” the 
Soviet historian, I. S. Miller,?° and a young Polish scholar Felicja Roma- 
niukowa.”’ From their articles, and from my own independent re- 
searches,"* it would appear that the inspiration for bringing the new 
commune into being in the early autumn of 1856 arose from two 
separate sources. Most influential of the two was the Society of the 
Polish Emigration. This group sprang from efforts beginning at least 
as eatly as the spring of 1853 of some of the leftwing émigrés in 
London to resuscitate the socialism of the earlier communes of “The 
Polish People”. The exact date when the new Society came into existence 
is not known for certain. It may possibiy have stemmed from an earlier 
secession from the Polish Democratic Society’s London section in 1850, 
though this is far from clear; and it included several former members of 
“The Polish People”. A leading role in the Society of the Polish Emi- 
gration was played by Jan Krynski, a former colleague of Swietostawski 
in “The Polish People”, a man of gentry origin who earned a modest 
livelihood in London as a shoemaker. The place of Swietostawski himself 
in the group’s activities is difficult to assess. He printed at least one 





“Polacy w Anglii, 1834-1868,” several pamphlets and letters issued by the Praga 
Commune of the Polish People. They are dated between the autumn of 1846 and 
the spring of 1849 and signed by the secretary, L. L. Pruszynski. By 1846, however, 
the London group no longer seems to have been affiliated with the Grudzigz Commune. 
I do not know when the Praga Commune finally ceased to function—probably early 
in the 1850's. : 

24. Stawiarski, op. cit., pp. 1162, 1163. 

25. Wislawa Knapowska, “Lud Polski—Gromada Rewolucyjna Londyn” (The 
Polish People—Revolutionary Commune, London), Kwartalnik Historyczny (Historical 
Quarterly), Vol. LXII, 1953, No. 2. 

26. I. S. Miller, “Dokola genezy Gromady Rewolucyjnej London” (The Origin of 
the Revolutionary Commune, London), Przeglgd Historyczny (Historical Review), 
Vol. L, 1959, No. 4. 

27. F. Romaniukowa, “Dalsze dokumenty do historii Gromady Rewolucyjnej 
Londyn” (Further Documents Concerning the History of the Revolutionary Commune 
London), Przeglgd Historyczny, Vol. LI, 1960, No. 3. (I have not yet seen her 
book dealing with the post-1863 emigration, Radykalni demokraci polscy: Wybér 
pism i dokumentéw (Radical Polish Democrats: A Selection of Writings and Do- 
cuments), Warsaw, 1960, which apparently contains biographical information 
about several members of the Revolutionary Commune of the Polish People.) 

28. See my article “The Polish Revolutionary Commune in London,” Slavonic 
and East European Review, Vol. XXXV, 1956, No. 84. 
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of its pamphlets at the press he had set up in Jersey in 1852, and he 
was certainly in sympathy with its aims and in fairly close contact with 
its members in London. His contribution to its activities must have 
increased considerably after his settling in London in the autumn of 
1855 as a result of his expulsion from Jersey along with a number of 
other radical exiles from the continent—including Victor Hugo—who 
had taken refuge on the island. (It was the middle of the Crimean War 
and the British government had taken this step in order to placate its 
ally the Emperor Napoleon III, who regarded the presence, in particular, 
of the French émigrés in Jersey as a menace to his security”®). Soon. 
after arriving in London, Swietostawski succeeded in establishing his 
press in the capital, and from then on we find him taking a lead in 
guiding the counsels of the Polish socialists there. 

The second current, which was soon to fuse with the Committee of 
the Polish Emigration to form the London Revolutionary Commune, 
originated from a group of dissident members of the Polish Democratic 
Society headed by Colonel Ludwik Oborski. In the fifties, with the 
reaction which set in in France— and indeed on the whole continent— 
after the events of ’48, the Democratic Society had made its head- 
quarters in London. Under the leadership of Stanistaw Worcell a 
radicalization of its program took place, and advancing beyond a merely 
political democracy it began to advocate a mild brand of socialism. 
Nevertheless, this still did not go far enough to satisfy some of its 
members, who after a few years left the Society to join forces with the 
socialists led, as we have seen, at this time by Krynski and Swietostawski. 


On February 27, 1855 what was described as an “immense demon- 
stration” of leftwing organizations, attended by exiles from the continent 
as well as radical chartists, was held at the St. Martin’s Hall in London 
to celebrate the seventh anniversary of the February Revolution in 
Trance.*® Following on this a Permanent International Committee was 
set up, to which the Committee of the Polish Emigration was invited 
along with representatives of the English, French and German socialist 
groups in London.** This International Committee (which soon changed 
its name to International Association) is of considerable interest today 
as a forerunner of the more famous First International.** The Poles 


29. See my article “A Polish Proscrit in Jersey’, Bulletin of the Jersey Society, 
Vol. XVI, 1954, Pr. II. 

30. The People’s Paper (London), March 3, 1855. Among the speakers at the 
meeting was the great Russian revolutionary Alexander Herzen. The chairman was 
the English leftwing chartist leader Ernest Jones, editor of the People’s Paper. 

31. Ibid., March 17, 1855. 

32. See A. Muller-Lehning, The International Association, 1855-1859: A Contri- 
bution to the Preliminary History of the First International, Leiden, 1938. This 
study was originally published in the International Review for Socia} History, Vol. 
III, 1938. . 
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took the occasion provided by the St. Martin’s Hall demonstration to 
draw up a manifesto addressed to their fellow democrats among the 
Polish émigrés outlining their political beliefs. The English text of this 
manifesto was printed in the People’s Paper (March 17, 1855) and runs 
as follows:** 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY OF THE POLISH EMIGRATION, 
REPRESENTING THE POLISH DEMOCRACY AT THE 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848. 


TO THE WHOLE POLISH DEMOCRATIC EMIGRATION. 


CITIZENS!—In whatever direction we look we perceive errors—when- 
ever we reflect on the past we perceive the peoples deceived in their 
expectations. Every moment of revolutionary exultation has been atoned 
for by countless sufferings——every day of glorious liberty has been engulfed 
by tyranny far fiercer than before. The gigantic march of events from 
1848 to the present has assumed the frightful shape of reaction. 

No sooner had the echo of the revolution of February resounded on the 
barricades of Berlin, Vienna, Cracow, and Rome, than, from the very 
barricades of Paris, resounded another voice of wail and indignation. The 
art of treachery and perjury accomplished by Louis Napoleon became a 
guarantee of oppression to continental despots. It appeared as though the 
reign of justice ceased in the world, and the victory of peoples been post- 
poned to distant times. However it happened otherwise, from a part the 
least expected, by the only man untouched in the revolutionary tempest— 
the only supporter of the status quo in 1848 and ’49. By this man the 
present struggle was provoked for a little key to the grave of Christ. He 
heralded the fall of the tottering thrones, the regeneration of Europe and 
Poland, and the bloody penance of perjurers and traitors. 

Citizens!—Nine years ago, in the same time—it may be in the same 
hour—our fatherland’s futurity shined for us with splendid light. Nine 
years ago the national government in Cracow blended the standard of social 
reform with that of national independence, proclaimed to the world the 
hopes of Poland and the social solidarity of peoples. The works so gloriously 
commenced fell through the infirmity of leaders; and after so violent and 
inefficacious a shock, the national forces became powerless to second the 
revolution of February, 1848. But the chief evil here, as everywhere, consisted 
in the want of a true conception of solidarity and the people’s alliance in 
the face of the coalition of despots. 

There are only two revolutionary movements: the autocracy of the Czar 
and the social sovereignty of the people. All we see between the two is 


33. I have not been able to find the Polish originals of this and the following 
declaration. In previous articles I erroneously attributed them to the London Revo- 
lutionary Commune. Though they certainly reflect accurately enough the Commune’s 
views, in reality this organization did not come into existence until September 
1856—a fact of which I was not at that time aware. Romaniukowa in her article 
in Przeglad Historyczny cited above (pp. 551, 552) seems to doubt the existence of 
the Society of the Polish Emigration as a clear-cut group. Her suspicions on this 
point do not appear to me to be justified, though she is right in stressing that it 
represented in essence a revival of “The Polish People.” 
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anarchy and demoralization, which sooner or later bring about slavery. 
Consequently, there are but two camps at the present time—despotism, 
of which the Czar, and Socialism, of which the people, are the repre- 
sentatives. These are the only two arrayed for battle: either a Muscovite 
slavery or social rights and liberty. These are, at last, the only two armies 
on the whole surface of Europe: the mercenary one, slung with bayonets, 
and the popular one supported by the holiness and legitimacy of its cause. 

But, though great are the numbers of the peoples, they have not moral 
force—that is to say, they have neither a commanding principle nor a faith 
strong enough in physical and social unity,—they have not even a strong 
confidence in their political force. Their political and social rights—that 
is to say—their social equality, fraternity, and liberty—they are able ta 
achieve only by an alliance based on mutual interests, and a social organisation 
altogether the reverse of the present inauguration. 

Citizens! taking advantage of the present opportunity we are glad to say 
something about this so hated spectre of Socialism. 

The following are the three principal notions about it, and each of 
them wrong:— ' 

Socialism, say the men of old routine, is pillage and robbery of the 
property of others—a rebellion against society. 

Socialism, say the men of half-measures, is contrary to the Polish spirit,— 
consequently cannot be practised on the Polish soii. 

Socialism, say the political jesuits, is a good. fair, lofty, idea—it is an idea 
rained down upon the earth by God himself—dz#, unfortunately, it is 
impossible to practice it among mankind; besides, Socialism is not suf- 
ficiently explained and determined. 

Let us see if these notions are correct. 

Socialism, they say, is pillage and robbery! Let us look into the present 
system—into the present state of society. Shall we not find there those 
beautiful qualities attributed to us? To grow rich out of your fellow-man’s 
labour—to be indifferent to the misery, or the hard struggle of virtue 
with crime—to drive misery to the extremities of despair, or the chaos of 
fratricide; to murder a fellow-man when there is a chance of seizing his 
fortune!—at last the countless traps, deceptions and hypocrisies—are they 
not individual rebellions against society—are they not pillage and rob- 
bery? ... [sic] Oh, yes! if by close investigation we consider the present 
state of society, at every step from the palace to the hut, pillage, robbery, and 
rebellion sanctioned by the legislation and the system of the very men 
who salute with thunders of malediction the welcome advent of brotherhood. 

The men of half-measures and the political jesuits try to persuade us 
that Socialism is contrary to the Polish spirit, either it is unsuited to the 
time, or too vague and undetermined. 

To judge of the correctness of such reasoning let us see what Socialism is. 

Socialism, according to the meaning of that society, of which we are 
here the representatives, is the community of work and produce, and the 
division of labour in proportion to the physical strength and intellectual 
capacity. The individual capitalism, according to us, produces cupidity 
and egotism, exploitation, and deception, because it forms society into 
masters and slaves, sanctions plunder and misery. In a society so organized, 
notwithstanding democratic forms of government, and the words inscribed 
everywhere, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”—civility and fratricide, rebellion 
and incertitude, executioners and victims, will exist. 
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We condemn idleness as the source of corruption and immorality, of 
exploitation and servility, as a degradation of human and national 
dignity——as a restraint on the development of intellectual faculties and 
national industry. To labour, we accord the right of participation in the 
social institutions: the moral dignity of a man and of a nation. Public 
instruction furnishing for the country the honest citizens, opening a vast 
field of scientific research, and being to the future a mighty guarantee 
against servility and oppression, we consider as an obligatory law for all. 

For the basis of the edifice, and the model of the future social reform, 
we adopt the Commune, as restoring the patriarchal life of the slavonian, 
and suitable to the desires of the people. 

Every representation, every executive power, is the most liberal mani- 
festation of the people’s will at large. Such principles and organisation 
is perfectly suitable for the national spirit—it is not out of timé at all; 
as a proof of this, is antiquity a tradition conserved from the olden slavonic 
times? We find the evidence of this at every step, not only in the morals 
of the people, but in their writings, and the traditional book of slavonian 
history. 

Now, Citizens, a few words on the spirit of our age. The gigantic 
march of events from 1848, convinces us more and more that they are 
not now, as in the olden times, influenced by great revolutionary geniuses, 
but the very rottenness of existing society causes its dissolution. We have 
now much fewer of those mighty minds than in any century past, less 
than at the destruction of the Roman Empire—less than in the crusades 
or the Reformation,—less than in the midst of the Italian commonwealths 
{or} of the parliament of Cromwell—less than in the latest moments 
of the French Republic; nevertheless, the Revolution still breaks forth 
in fresh places—embraces a wider extent than in the olden ages, and 
excites more numerous masses. Socialism is her watchword—and the 
thrones, the powers, and the saints tremble before her face. 

Long life to the Polish Democratical and Social Republic! Long life 
to the United States of Europe, based upon Democratic and Social Institu- 
tions! 


On behalf of the Society: 
JOHN KRYNSKI 


M. ZIELINSKI Members 
K. DOMBROWSKI of the 
W. CZEREPINSKI Committee. 
L. KORDECKI 


London, February 27th, 1855.°* 


(C) Further light is shed on the ideology of these “London” socialists 
by another of their pronouncements. This was submitted for confirmation 


34. I have printed passages from this declaration in my article, previously cited, 
in the Slavonic and East European Review, pp. 119, 120, translated in my Z dziejow 
Wielkiej Emigracji w Anglii (From the History of the Great Emigration in England), 
Warsaw, 1958, pp. 99, 100, and in “The Socialists of the Polish ‘Great Emigration’ ” 
Essays in Labour History. In Memory of G.D.H. Cole (ed. A. Briggs and J. Saville), 
London, 1960, p. 171. 
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to what appears to be a broader gathering of Polish refugees than the 
five-man Committee of the Polish Emigration which drew up the 
document given above. Nevertheless the signatures of Oborski and 
Swietostawski which figure at the bottom, as well as its general tone, 
clearly indicate the source of its inspiration. It is reprinted here from 
the People’s Paper (June 14, 1856): 


PROTEST OF THE POLISH EXILES 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE PEOPLE'S PAPER) 


London, 11th June, 1856, 

39, Rupert Street, Haymarket. 
SIR,—As secretary of the Polish committee, | am charged to ask in their 
name the favour of your valuable columns for the insertion of the enclosed 
protest against the amnesty of the Czar of Russia. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
S. TCHORZEWSKI.*® 


Whereas,—Alexander Nicolaiewicz, the Czar and oppressyr of Russia, 
in announcing to the Poles an amnesty, had the insolence to advise them 
to disown their own country, we, who during the whole of our lives have 
fought with sword and word for her cause, consider it our duty to pro- 
claim before the whole world, in our name, as well as in the name of those 
who are forbidden to speak, the following resolutions: — 

1. The most infamous atrocity and crimes were perpetrated upon Poland. 
Three crowned banditti, Catherine the prostitute, Frederick the blasphemer, 
and Maria Theresa the hypocrite, forsworn against God and truth, seeing 
that the existence of the Polish republic threatened their iniquitous op- 
pression, and impelled by their thirst of domination and plunder, invaded 
our country with their mercenary hordes, murdered our fathers and our 
families, and having, robber-like, divided among themselves our lands and 
cur property, brought by craftiness, deceit, and violence, the nation into 
the bondage in which it is still kept by their successors. Iniquitous as the 
deed is, it was, and is, nevertheless, sanctioned and confirmed by treaties, 
by all the contemporary, as well as the present governments, by all the civil 
and eccl:2siastical authorities, Catholic, Protestant, infidel and constitutional. 
We, therefore, we, the sons of murdered Poland, who do not disown God, 
and have not extirpated conscience from our hearts, we consider it not only 
our right, but our sacred duty, the duty of our remotest posterity, as long 
as blood is flowing in our and their veins, as long as there will be breath 
in our and their bodies, to fight not only against the Czar of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, against all the kings, queens, and popes soever, but against the 
existing order of things, which allows and sanctions crime. Every barricade 
in the world beheld our banner floating over it, and we true and faithful 
progeny of our fathers, we swear before God and the world, that we will 
never relinquish it, but wield it with a never faltering hand against op- 
pression in every shape. 


35. Stanislaw Tchdérzewski was the proprietor of the Polish Bookshop yor 
at the address given at the top of his letter. He collaborated at this time with 
Swietoslawski and Herzen. See N.A. Ogareva-Tuchkova, Vospominanya, 1848- 1870, 
(Reminiscences), Moscow, 1903, p. 95. 
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2. The former republic of Poland never invaded other countries, never 
subjugated nations, never declared war but in defence of her own just 
rights or in the defence of mankind threatened by tyranny. We, Poles, 
therefore, do not require the invidious and interested advice of Alexander 
Wicolaiewicz to unite with Russia, but declare, solemnly, that we bear no 
grudge to the Muscovite®® or the German, that we do not wish to requite 
crime by crime, that we never intend subjugating any nation, nor ever thought 
of turning Germans or Muscovites into Poles, but on the contrary, do 
secure to each and ali the nationalities united together by bonds of mutual 
institutions into one Universal Republic, a free and undisturbed existence, 
not within those limits within which tyranny hath confined them by con- 
quest, but according to the relationship of their respective races, and, above 
all, according to their own choice. We promise, however, to fight every man, 
wherever he may be, whether German, Pole, or Muscovite, who arrogateth 
to himself any unlawful power over the people, and turns a tyrant or the 


‘voluntary tool of tyranny. We promise to fight with, and punish him with 


all the severity which the law may prescribe for his crime. And, like of 
yore the Marats, the Robespierres, the Pestels, Bestuzews, and Blums, are 
we willing and ready to enter now with every true and noble patriot of 
whatever country he may be, into a bond of the closest fellowship, in order 
that we might be enabled to combat more efficiently with our united foes, 
our common oppressors. 

3. The former republic of Poland fell by admitting an inequality of 
classes, and by submitting the people to the sway of nobles, who for their 
own sordid personal advantages used to join and introduce into the country 
foreign oppressors, and were thus betraying their own fatherland. But the 
former republic of Poland, notwithstanding these governmental and so- 
cial evils, and defects, stood nevertheless in her time at the head of the 
civilization of mankind, and her institutions, though imperfect, were yet 
comparatively better than any others then existing. We therefore, prompted 
not only by the dictates of justice, but following up, as Poles ought to do, the 
traditional idea which swayed the former existence of Poland, seeing our 
social edifice entirely demolished and ruined, and having to rebuild it anew, 
cannot, and will not consent to any constitutional forms and half-measures 
being imposed upon us, and do claim the most complete freedom for our 
people and all the peoples in general; we do claim the abolition of every 
thing which may oppress, or tend to oppress the people, and an introduction 
of an order of things, which shall secure to each individual his due and. 
undeniable rights. 

4. We do finally, faithful to our character of Poles, declare: that we con- 


36. Herzen in a letter to the editor of L’Homme, Charles Ribeyrolles, dated 
November 19, 1854, asks if in the schemes of the revolutionaries the Russian people 
are seemingly always to be denied a place in the forward movement of progress. He 
goes on: “Une voix s’éleva protestant énergiquement contre cette injustice;—c était 
la voix d’un de ceux qui ont Je droit de nous hair, la voix d’un Polonais. Nos fréres! 
polonais comprennent trés bien d’od vient notre amour pour le peuple et quelle 
est la haine que nous portons au Tzarisme. J’avais les larmes aux yeux [en] lisant 
la brochure de Swentoslawski....” (Literaturnoe nasledstvo, Moscow, Vol. 61, 1953, 
pp. 222-224). The editorial note adds: “We have not succeeded in establishing which 
particular pamphlet of Swietostawski’s Herzen is writing about.” I think it may be a 
reference to The Cause of the Slavonians in the Present Ouestion of War, mentioned 
by Karol Estreicher, Bibliografia polska XIX stélecia (Polish Bibliography of the 
XIX Century), Cracow, Vol. VI, 1881, p. 419; however I have not seen a copy 
of this item myself. 
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sider the present amnesty proffered by Alexander Nicolas Nicolaiewicz 
to be a gratuitous insult offered to the Polish nation, and that, without 
treason to the sacred cause of our country, we cannot, and do not accept it. 

We enjoin to the committee selected for that purpose to have the reso- 
lutions translated into those languages which they will consider necessary, 
and to have them extensively circulated.37 

Done at the meeting of the Polish refugees, held at No. 11, Hampstead- 
Street, Fitzroy Square, London, this the 8th day of June, 1856. 


By order of the Meeting. 
(Signed) S.3* OBORSKI, Chairman. 
ZENO SWIETOSLAWSKI, Secretary 


On September 21, 1856 “The Polish People” was resuscitated by 
Swietostawski and his colleagues under the name of the Revolutionary 
Commune in London, and the Committee of the Polish Emigration 
was merged in the new organization. The program of the Commune 
appears to have been along the lines of its predecessor in the thirties.*® 
A greater emphasis on the problems of labor in an industrial society, 
and closer collaboration with left-wing groups from other nationalities 
than had been possible in the previous decades, were features which 
distinguished the Polish revolutionary socialists of the fifties from 
“The Polish People” of the earlier period. Nevertheless the London 
Revolutionary Commune proved only a pale reflection of its past. Its 
members were mainly aged exiles out of touch with reality and dreaming 
of old times. By the end of the decade the Commune was almost defunct; 
it continued to exist only through the exertions of Swietostawski who 
however, worn down by years of disappointment, had begun to show 
signs of serious mental illness. His return to Jersey in 1861 meant 
the virtual collapse of the London Commune. Though the traditions 
of “The Polish People” remained alive among the émigrés who came 
to the West after the failure of the January Insurrection of 1863, a 
new period had begun. The disappearance of the London Revolutionary 
Commune, therefore, marked the end of the first phase in the history 
of the Polish socialist movement. 

37. Cf. The People’s Paper, June 28, 1856, for the Declaration of the Polish 
Emigration against the Tsar’s amnesty, which was passed on June 3, at a meeting 
in Paris presided over by Prince Adam Czartoryski. It lacks the radical and socialist 
undertones of the London protest. The amnesty had been proclaimed in the previous 
month for all those Poles prepared to renounce their national aspirations. 

38. An error for L{udwik}. 

39. The foundation manifesto of the Revolutionary Commune is given by Roma- 
niukowa in her article in Przeglgd Historyczny cited above (pp. 553, 554). See also 
Miller, op. cit., pp. 829, 830; Andrzej Wojtkowski, “Plany powstancze komunist6w 


polskich w r. 1859” (The Insurrectionary Plans of the Polish Communists in 1859), 
Przeglad Narodowy (National Review), 1921, No. 5. 
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APPENDIX 


Adam Mickiewicz Museum, Paris (MS. 1190)*° 


18 Maja 1846. Dorset Street, St. Heliers, Jersey. 
Obywatelu, 

List Tw6j datowany 12. wczoraj dopiero odebralem. Zaluje ze nadzieje spdl- 
dzialania z nami tak pézno powzigleS, i ze tak pdzno do Londynu przybyles, bo 
to spdznienie moze rzuca¢ podejrzenia wzgledem szczerosci Waszej, i wie- 
lu moze z tego wnosi¢ ze wéwczas dopiero powzieliscie zamiar odlozenia 
na bok Waszych stronniczych widokéw, gdy Wam si¢ zabiegi zadne nie 
udaly. Z resztg mniejsza o podejrzenia. Te bywajg zwykle usuwane szcze- 
roscig postepkow gdy sq bezzasadne. Ale dlatego zwiaszcza zaluje ze i to 
spdznienie bylo powodem zawiedzenia twych nadziei. Pytasz mnie czy wy- 
trwamy w tych zamiarach, jakie w oSwiadczeniu naszem wyczytales? To 
pytanie podobno przykrym sposobem zostalo Ci juz odpowiedziane w Lon- 
dynie. To jest: 


1sze W imieniu 150 podpisany Oborski czy wytrwa? Podobno pierwszy 
wszedt do T. D. 

2ie Redaktor pisma czy wytrwa? Wszedt juz do T. D. 

3e Oge Zgre ktore korespondenta wybralo czy wytrwa? Uczynilo niektére 
zapytania i zapewne jest juz w T. D. 

Dzis przeto mie¢ niemozesz nadziei wspdldzialania z tymi 150 ktdrzy 
sami z soba wspdldziata¢ juz przestali. 

Co do Portsmouth, Bracia nasi nie mieli, jak to niechetni rozgadujq, 
najmniejszego zamiaru tworzenia nowego w Emigracji ciala, lub stronni- 
ctwa. Ci z ktérymi mialem by! poprzednio przyjemnos¢ wspdlpracowac, 
nie dostrzegli w zadnem innem stronnictwie, ani cel6w z dobrem powszech- 
nym zgodniejszych, ani srodkéw stosowniejszych, ani postepk6w sumien- 
niejszych, aby wzglad na jakie badz stronnictwo, még} staé sie dla nich po- 
wodem, do zawieszenia prac wiasnych jako jedno z emigracyjnych stron- 
nictw. Tak oni jak i inni w Portsmouth, wezwani przez Oge Zgre Londyfs- 
kie do wykonania przysiegi Narodowemu Rzadowi kierujacemu w Polsce 
powstaniem, w duchu i mysli Manifestu ogloszonego w Krakowie nie w 
Wersalu ani Paryzu, przysiege ta wykonali szczerze i z dobrqa wiara. A tej 
dobrej wiary dali dowéd przez zawieszenie wszystkich odrebnych lub stron- 
niczych dzialah stosownie -do Ustawy powstafczego rzadu zabraniajacej 
stronnictw i stowarzyszen wszelkich. Dali takze dowdéd ze ich postanowienie 
nie wracania sig do swych ani poddawania sie obcym stronnictwom jest 
szczere. Skoro Oge Zgre w Londynie, podali wniosek zadajacy zniesienia 
wyraznego stronnictw wszystkich, wymagania od urzednikéw swych przy- 
rzeczenia ze do zadnych naleze¢ nie beda, i zqadali 1° wyboru pefnomocnika, 
2° rady ktéraby byla i pomocg i nadzorem, 3° dziesigtnikéw ktérzy by wie- 
dzieli gdzie kazdego ze swej dziesiqtki szukaé w razie potrzeby itd. Tym 
jedynie sposobem zniszczyliby raz na zawsze intrygantéw nadzieje wichrze- 
nia Emigracja i taz uzdolniliby do wszelkiego ruchu w razie kazdej potrze- 
by. Czystos¢ ich zamiaréw zostala wySmiana lub zpotwarzana. Wniosek ich 
odrzucony. Byli w Portsmouth, jak Ci wiadomo, zlozeni jak i w innych 


40. Footnotes 9-13, 15-22 above refer to the text of this letter. 
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raiejscach z ludzi nalezacych do rozmaitych odcieni i stronnicrw. Potwarz, 
wySmiewania, podejscie, zly przyktad i zgorszenie czy na nich wywrze taki 
skutek jak na innych, niewiem. Wiem tylko ze jeéli inaczej od wszystkich 
innych zakladow i stronnictw sobie postapig, byloby to nadzwyczajnym 
wyjatkiem, i wyjatkiem b. niepochlebnym dla tych ktorzy ucrzymuja, ze 
trzeba folialy ksiag zjes¢ zeby mie¢ zdrowy i nie obalamucony rozsqdek, 
albo zwiaszcza serce uczciwe. 

Co do mnie—Na pierwszy odglos narodowego powstania, przybyiem do 
Londynu, w celu sluzenia temu powstaniu osobg mojq. Nie cenifem tak 
wysoce mej osoby, abym byt myslat, ze pojedyficzo dorzucona do tych mi- 
liondw jednostek, ktére w kraju zostajg, moze szalg zwyci¢stwa na dobry 
strong przychylic. Dlatego przeniostem mysl, ruchu Emigracyjnego w tej 
poparcia, nad mysl pojedyficzego do Polski przedzierania sig. Jako za$ Po- 
lak, czulem nieodzowng potrzebe, i konieczng powinnos¢ poparcia ruchu 
ruchem. Pojscie tam, chocby na przebdj, gdzie dziala stychac. Wiedziatem 
ze masa Emigracji uczyniona dywersja na tyl nieprzyjaciela, z przodu powsta- 
niem zajetego, moze dla niego by¢ nawet smiertelna. Wiedzialem ze wojs- 
ka Pruskie w prowincjach nadrenskich z Polakéw zlozone. Znany mi byt 
urok imienia Polskiego w Francji. Wiedzialem ze gdyby rzad chciat prze- 
mocg maszemu ruchowi przeszkadza¢c, to moglo by, nawet z koniecznosci 
musialo wywolac zmian¢ we Francji najzbawienniejszq dla powstania. 
Gdyby za$ nai dozwoiil, i wplatat by sie sam w wojne z nieprzyjacidimi 
naszymi i niemdgt by nam przeszkodzi¢ zebrania poteznego korpusu ochotni- 
kéw. Mysl wiec dostania sig masq do Francji byla jak najnaturalniejsza. 
Zadano za okret umySlnie na ten cel najety £16. Przewéz na statku parowym 
pod Francjq byltby jeszcze tafiszy. Kasa samej Gry Grudziaz wynosila do 
£26. Byly i inne kasy, i inne jeszcze pieniqgdze. Pieniezna wiec moznos¢ 
byla. Przedstawitem mysl moja tym, ktorzy mogli byli wplyw wywrze¢ na 
te stronnictwa na ktdérych udziat najmniej liczylem. Mysl moja byla odrzu- 
cona. Jedni, ktérzy dawniej jeszcze ze Smiechem przyjeli prosbe moja, aby 
wchodzili w stosunki z krajem itd. w celu zaopatrzenia kasy swej w jakie 
przynajmniej kilkaset £6w, na wypadek jakiego Emigracyjnego ruchu, mie- 
li juz statek gotowy do plynienia do Polski, tylko im jeszcze braklo potrzeb- 
nych na to £30.000! I znajdywali w mym zamiarze lekkomySlnos¢, bo Lud- 
wik Filip wyladowanych na ktéry z niestrzezonych punkt6w miat postawszy 
artylerje konna, kartaczami wyniszczy¢, ale wyladowanie do Rygi lub Pola- 
gi w reku moskiewskim bedacych, i przejazd przez kilka ciegnin, flota nie- 
przyjacielska strzezonych, na okrecie obcym i nieznanym, ktérego dowddcy 
bezinteresownosé przynajmniej, jeéli nawet i nie wiernosé zupelnie podej- 
rzana, lekkomyélnogciq nie byla! Inni, otrzymali wkaz, (od swej wladzy, 
powstaniem zniesionej, wedlug przepis6w wlasnych ustaw) nie udawania si¢ 
do niczego, i przeszkadzania kazdemu ruchowi, bo byloby to przeszkadza¢ 
ruchowi powstania, bi¢ nieprzyjaciela przeciw ktéremu powstanie bron 
wzniosto! I zamiar jaki maja niektérzy (a w sekrecie dla jedaych Rybif- 
szczyzna,*! dla innych inni stosownie do gustéw i okolicznogci) zajaé w 
Emigracji pozycje, mégtby zmieni¢ pozycje Mieroslawskiego i Dabrows- 


41. Followers of the rightwing military group among the exiles led by General 
Rybifski. 
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kiego, Potockiego itd. itd. itd. jaka dzig w kraju zajmujq!!!** Mniejsza. 
Smua¢ si¢ w rzeczach tak powaznych nie umiem. | przyznaj¢ sig otwarcie do 
tego grzechu o ktory bytem posadzony, ze choé do ich stronnictwa nie 
nalezalem, szczerze i goraco pragnalem zmiany ich dzisiejszej pozycji i 
jezelim tego nie zdolat dokazac, przypisujg to najglowniej czynnym zabie- 
gom ich wiasnego stronnictwa, ale nie mojej opieszatosci lub braku checi. 
Nastepnie, zwolane Oge Zgr. wykonalo przysiegi i wybralo korespondenta. 
MySlatem ze ten urzad, jako tako spoi Emigracje dotad rozstrzelong w jed- 
nos¢, i do jakiego ruchu uzdolni. Wkrétce poznalem ze moja nadzieja byla 
zawiedziona. Wniosek z Portsmouth odrzucono i wyraznie o$wiadczono, ze 
na to przysiege wykonano, aby si¢ czasem w Niedziele pobawi¢ gawedka o 
tem co si¢ w Polsce dzieje. Wiedzac co sig w Paryzu dzieje, widzac co si¢ 
dzieje w Londynie, widzgc ze dalszy méj pobyt w Londynie bylby. pracq 
ptzykra, niewdzigczna, a ojczyznie wcale niepozyteczng—bylby czasem 
straconym i parodiq poswi¢cenia, rzucitem wszystko a ... {sic} powrdécitem 
do mojej przedlutowej kepy. 

Od kogoz przeto wspdldzialania tu wygladaé mozesz? Od Portsmouth? 
Odemnie? I jakiego rodzaju wspdldzialania? Jezeli w propagandzie stow- 
nej, pisaniu itd., to zapewne znasz i usposobienia i sklonnosci Braci naszych 
w Portsmouth i wiesz ze wiekszy pocigg majq do stalowego niz do gesiego 
piora. A i ja tez pidro moje Emigracyjne w raz z archiwami gromadnymi 
do teki zlozylem. 

Gdyby zas chodzito o upowaznienie kogo§ do przemawiania w moim 
imieniu zwrdce tylko uwage twojq na to, ze tak krajowa jak i Emigracyj- 
na przesztos¢ i obecnos¢ glognych i znanych osdb, jako tez i bez wyjatku 
stronnictw i fakcji Emigracyjnych wszystkich, nie jest taka aby zastugiwala 
tak dalece na czeé¢, szacunek i wiare, zeby ich bezwzglednym zaufaniem 
otaczac—i nie dajq jeszcze niczem a niczem rekojmi zadnej ze potozonego 
zaufania nie zdradzqa, i to w sposdb bardzo szkodliwy powszechnemu do- 
bru. Moge Cie tylko uprzedzi¢ ze dobra terazniejszos¢, maze w mym prze- 
konaniu zg przesztos¢, i ze dobry postepek jako tez i dobra rada, skad badz 
wyszle, znajdujg we mnie zwykle i potwierdzenie i poparcie. Co do Braci 
mych w Portsmouth—nie odpowiadalem nigdy za nikogo, ktéry sam za$ z 
siebie mégt mdéwi¢. Jednak zdaje mi si¢ ze w tym wzgledzie, zgadzamy si¢ 
w zdaniu—a dowodem tego ich przeszlos¢. Nie dawali nikomu upowaznienia 
do przemawiania za nich. Zwazajac nawet na stronnictwa i fakcje Emigra- 
cje skladajace, widzieli potrzebe odrebnosci i polozenia veto na jej postano- 
wieniach bez ich udzialu wykonanych lub nawet z ich sumieniem sprzecz- 
nych. Jednak nie wzgardzili (a przynajmniej rozmySInie i z ich wiedzq) 

42. It is not easy to understand exactly what is implied ,in this sentence. Bronis- 
Jaw Dabrowski, the organizer of an abortive attempt at an uprising in the Congress 
Kingdom in February 1846, and Pantaleon Potocki, the author of a simultaneous 
attack there on Siedlce, were followers of General Ludwik Mierostawski, the Polish 
underground military leader. The General had been arrested by the Prussian authori- 


ties on the eve of the outbreak of the insurrection planned originally against all 
three occupying powers. 
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zadnq dobra rad, poparli kazdy dobry postepek, nawet do niego wzywali 

i zachecali, bez najmniejszego wzgledu na fakcj¢ i bez osobistych uprzedzen. 
Stad stalem obok Ciebie w urzadzeniu obchodéw. Udziat mieli najgléwniej- 

szy w uwolnieniu Irtyszan bez wzgledu na to ze obok nich staneli Czartorys- 
czycy, bez baczenia nawet na ich zig w tym wiare. I zawezwali i swyny ?} 
udzialem wsparli wystapienie stronnictw wszystkich przeciw Mikolajowi. 
I teraz cokolwiek uczynig, mam przekonanie ze potwierdza kazdy poczciwy 
i dobro powszechne na celu majacy postepek, bez najmniejszego wzgledu 
na to przez kogo spelniony. 

Zadates odemnie szczerosci i otwartosci, i spodziewam si¢ ze w mej od- 
powiedzi znajdziesz zadanq szczeros¢ i otwartos¢. Co zaS do mych zamia- 
réw i widokéw na przysztos¢ szczerym i otwattym z Toba byé nie moge i 
dla tej prostej przyczyny, ze zbieg obecnych okolicznosci, nie daje mi moz- 
nosci powiedzenia nawet samemu sobie, w tajniach duszy wlasnej, jasno, 
szczerze i otwarcie, ani co jutro uczynie, ani ktdra droga jutro pdjde, ani 
ktérego jutro srodka uzyje. O tem Cie jednak zapewni¢ moge, ze nigdy 
i dla zadnych powoddéw osobistosci i nieprawnosci ludzkich rozmySlnie 
nie wespre, ani krzywdy dobra powszechnego nie zapragne. 

Czy zolnierzy do jakiej wyprawy namawiano, powiedzie¢é Ci nie moge. * 
Watpie tylko azeby Emigracja, ktérej huk dziat Polskich, do czynu i ruchu h 
zbudzi¢ nie zdotal, byla teraz tak do ruchéw pochopng. Walczenie jednak n 
z nieprzyjacidimi Polski, ktérzy ojczyzne nieludzko gnebiq, jako Polak i 
dawny wojskowy nieszczeSciem Polski nazwaé bym nieémiat. A choé czyn 
takowy uwazat bym za wielce spédzniony, lekkomyslnym bym go nie nazwal, 
gdyby byt szczerze podjety i szczerze wykonany—ani bym o skutku jego 
watpic nie umial, bo zawsze mialem to przekonanie, ze najszalefisza na po- 
zor rzecz, byle sprawiedliwie i z wiara rozpoczeta i dokonana, uda¢ sie 
musi. Przypomnie¢ Ci takze musze, ze masa Emigracjl jest oddzielona od , 
Polski Niemcami, Szwajcarja lub Wiochami itd. i gdyby myélata o wypra- 
wie do Polski, dopéki jej nadpowietrznych flot nie zbuduja, zanim do Polski 
cojdzie, bedzie koniecznie musiala wprzdd mySleé o wkroczeniu do jedne- 
go z tych krajéw. L 
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JOSEPH W. WIECZERZAK 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1830—1831 
IN THE AMERICAN PRESS* 


I 


Initial Reactions 


January 31, 1831 fell on a Sunday. Early in the morning of that day 
a packet ship named the Sovereign anchored in New York harbor. On 
board, it carried English newspapers from which American editors were 
to obtain their first news stories of a momentous sequence of events which 
had transpired in distant and almost forgotten Poland. Through those 
newspapers, the American reading public was first to learn that the Poles 
in the ersatz “Kingdom,” created a decade and a half before at the Vienna 
Congress, were making a new bid for freedom from czarist oppression. 

On Monday, New York papers ran lengthy extracts of the English 
dispatches from the Polish scene. They gave details of the attack the night 
of November 29, 1830 on Belvedere Palace, the royal residence, by a 
group of cadets from the Warsaw Military Academy. They described 
the revolt of the disgruntled troops attached to the Warsaw military garri- 
son and the arming of the city’s civilian populace, the flight of the Czar’s 
Viceroy, Grand Duke Constantine to the safe outskirts of Warsaw, and 
the formation of an emergency Provisional Government which presented 
a set of demands to the Russian ruler. They also told of the Czar’s refusal 
to satisfy the demands and to open the Diet of the rump “Kingdom”. 
Finally, from the most recent issues of the English journals, which were 
dated December 19, 1830; the New York editors gleaned descriptions 
of the digging of breastworks in Warsaw’s streets, the recruiting of its 
male citizenry for military service by the Provisional Government, the 
donation of money and valuables, and other -acts in support of a possible. 
armed stand against Russian military power. The overall picture presented 
by the various accounts was one of mounting tension. 

* This article is based on a chapter in the author’s thesis submitted to the Depart- 


ment of Government Area Studies Program, New York University in fulfillment ef 
the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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Almost without exception, New York editors did not allow the dis- 
patches from Poland to escape their comment. Preceding the stories or 
given separate space in the editorial columns were remarks which por- 
tended that the denouement of the Polish situation would become a matter 
of unusual interest and speculation on the western side of the Atlantic. 
The Daily Advertiser printed a particularly extensive editorial. Among 
cther things, it noted that “the division and subjugation of Poland” stood 
“unrivalled in atrocity in modern history,” and expressed the hope that 
“every friend to justice, the rights of men, and the independence of nations, 
will most cordially wish them [the Poles} abundant success {n their pre- 
sent struggle for emancipation.” Yet, the Advertiser's editor also took 
realistic cognizance of Russia’s overwhelming superiority in arms and 
manpower, and commented with pessimism: 


At the same time we cannot but fear for the result. The imraense power 
of Russia is so near at hand, that it is certainly to be apprehended that a 
force may be speedily marching to Warsaw which will be too powerful 
for the Poles to resist. We have no doubt, if the attempt is :nade to put 
down the Polish insurrection by military force, that a sanguitary conflict 
will ensue. The Poles are constitutionally brave and heroic, they love their 
country and they hate oppression, and of course their oppressory; and under 
all the excitement which their circumstances and their feelings are calcu- 
lated to produce, we shall be greatly disappointed if they do fot contend 
desperately for their liberty. 





The editorial was not completely one-sided. In its concluding, paragraph 

it gave a few words of praise to the seemingly humane conduct of Con- 
stantine in remaining aloof from the struggle. It stated: 
...the Arch Duke Constantine, of whose disposition and characrer very un- 
favorable impressions have been received in this country, appears to have 
conducted himself with a great degree of moderation. His wish to prevent 
the effusion of blood was praiseworthy, not always manifested in times 
of revolution and insurrection. The example is meritorious and we shall be 
glad to see it extensively followed. 


On Tuesday, Philadelphia editors reprinted the news of the uprising 
from the New York papers. Again, there was extensive comment which 
was overwhelmingly sympathetic to the Poles. One exception, however, 
was the lengthy commentary on Poland’s past history and social condi- 
tions by the editor of The National Gazette and Literary Register, which 
was a mixture of sympathy and doubt of the Poles’ capabilities} (the latter 
was probably engendered by his reading Ruilhiére’s Anarchy of Poland, 
a work which he recommended to his readers; also by “statements of 
recent travellers” which led him to gather that “the conditions of the mass 
of inhabitants was improved, and improving, and the general system of 
government more favorable to the advancement of civilizatidn and do- 
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mestic welfare, than it was during the nominal independence of the king- 
dom.”) Because of these conclusions, the Gazette’s editor opposed any 
armed action on the part of the Poles, even though he considered their 
struggle “creditable” to their “national spirit and personal bravery.” 

In New Haven and in Albany, the first editorial comments on the 
Polish news also reflected an admixture of sympathy, hope and doubt. 
The editorial which the New Haven Advertiser printed on Friday, Febru- 
ary 4, began on a note of interest and pessimism: 


We have filled our columns with foreign intelligence of an indistinct 
but interesting character. The revolutionary spirit is extending with ra- 
pidity and fervor and with every prospect of a joyful consummation. The 
movement was sudden and unexpected and its immediate success complete; 
but there is much reason to fear that this long oppressed nation can have 
little to hope for in a struggle against the prodigious power of Russia. 


Then, it reached a crescendo of hope and sympathy: 


That Poland may throw off the fetters of her conquerors and assume the 
condition she once held among nations must be the desire of every grate- 
ful American. Pulaski, Sobieski, Kosciusko are names dear to history 
and it should be remembered that Poland has a host of patriots, if not as 
eminent, at least as ardent. To look back and view her as she appeared when 
Sobieski led her armies to the relief of Vienna, the Queen of the East of 
Europe, and contrast her, a great, powerful, extended nation, with the little 
Duchy of Warsaw, an appanage of Russia, and the change which a few 
years has wrought seems incredible. 

No people have been more desirous of liberty, none on the European 
continent more worthy of it, than the Poles. That they may attain it, pure, 
peaceful, perfect, we sincerely wish, though we little expect it except through 
a general European war. 


The following Friday, February 11, two of the Albany newspapers 
printed their editorials on the Polish situation. In a paragraph entitled 
“Politics of Poland,” the Daily Advertiser cast doubt on an erroneous but 
quite prevalent belief that the Warsaw uprisings were sanctioned by 
Grand Duke Constantine ‘himself. It noted: 


The late movements of the Poles are not so singular when we consider 
the character of this oppressed people, and the peculiarities attending their 
unhappy situation. We have heard it suggested as the opinion of a distin- 
guished person, who is familiar with the intrigues of Russian diplomatists, 
that the present insurrection is countenanced by the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. He supposes that by the arrangement which induced him to give place 
to Nicholas, he was to be remunerated for his renunciation of the throne 
of Russia with that of the Sublime Porte, and that in consequence of the 
non-performance of the contract, he is now seeking to excite the discon- 
tented of other parties and the aspiring in his own to an open and regular 
revolt against the authority of his brother. If this is so, we must expect to 
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see some further insurrectionary movements in Russia, and a rising among 
Constantine’s followers on both sides of the Dnieper. The theory has great 
plausibility, and emanates from good authority, but it seems to us if such 
had been the real design of the Grand Duke, he would have hoisted his 
standard on the banks of the Vistula, and there declared his reassumption 
of the Imperial Purple, and proclaimed freedom to the Poles. 


The Advertiser's rival, the Daily Albany Argus, waxed emotional in 
the introductory paragraph of its editorial, which appeared under the 
capital-lettered caption “POLAND”: 

Our forebodings are about to be realized. The spirit of the harpies who 
originally divided Poland still appears to hover over it for further ravening 
on the prey, and Russian Poland is again to be scourged by the Muscovite 
serfs. Conquered and enslaved originally by the most nefarious engines 
ever employed for the reduction of any people to bondage, by the joint 
actions of force and treachery, the Poles again look in vain for succour 
but to God and their own right arms. Patriotism again shines forth its glory, 
and many a Kosciusko is ready to sacrifice himself with heroic devotion. 
But we have too strong a recollection of the tender mercies of Catharine, 
and the power of the Balkan legions to hope in favor of Polind, unless by 
communication of the fire of liberty to the invading troops, of which there 
is scarce a ray of chance. 


However, the Argus also digressed and also made a Pie, telat in 

favor of Constantine. The editorial went on to state that the Grand Duke 
was at first “disposed to evince more moderation than the Poles were 
prepared to give him credit for.” It expressed the belief that he was 
“anxious to subvert the horrors” of a war between the Russians and. 
Poles. At the same time, it warned: “Nicholas is made of ‘sterner stuff’ 
than his brother and is pouring his troops into Poland with a most fierce 
and prompt celerity.” After thus calling attention to the presence of 
Russian troops in Poland, the Argus’ editor gloomily concluded: 
..we cannot augur favorably for the oppressed Poles. Despair and a deter- 
mination to defend themselves with unflinching heroism, may for a time 
render their subjection difficult; and we see by the papers that nearly the 
whole of Poland has joined in supporting the Provisional Government; but 
the immense force which Russia can command, must eventually overwhelm 
them; and we all know that justice and mercy are seldom predominating 
qualities in the breast of a monarch who is chastising rebellious subjects 
at the head of a devastating army. 


II 


The Manifestoes 


On December 24, 1830, Czar Nicholas I issued a long, strongly worded 
manifesto calling the rebellious Poles “to their senses”. In its uncom- 
promising sternness it bore the standard hallmarks of an autocrat’s com- 
mand to his semi-enslaved subjects. To American editors, mqn who stood 
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in the forefront as defenders of republicanism, the tone of the document 
seemed especially harsh and ‘tyrannical. After many of them had pub- 
lished its text in full late in February, those who had been “on the fence,” 
and who had entertained doubts as to the legitimacy or advisability of 
the Poles’ desperate actions, were moved to make reappraisals and to 
change their stand to one of wholehearted approval. Many undoubtedly 
echoed the feelings of Joseph Barber, the editor of the New Haven 
Columbian Register, who promptly labelled the manifesto “a compound 
of vanity and blasphemy.”* 

Instead of calling the Poles “to their senses”, the Czar’s manifesto 
made them more bitter and inspired their government to issue a counter- 
manifesto on January 13, 1831. American readers first saw the text of 
this document early in March. Most of the editors chose to print it in its 
entirety and append only a few words of comment. For example, the 
editor of the Boston Transcript called attention to the manifesto in the 
following way: 

We have placed on the first page of this evening’s paper the Manifesto 
of the brave Polish nation. It will be read with deep interest by all who 
desire the successful termination of the present glorious struggle for Inde- 
pendence. 


And the editor of the Daily Albany Argus commented: 


The Manifesto of the Polish Nation—a document of deep interest—will 
be found on our first page of this morning. It is a review of national wrongs 
and injuries, and an appeal to the patriotism of the people and the justice 
of mankind, which will be felt at home, as the spirit which prompted it is 
honored abroad. 


Other editors made similar brief comments, all invariably to the effect 
that the document spoke eloquently for itself—it contained an extensive 
accounting of the wrongs perpetrated by despotic overlords on the Polish 
people, it listed specific grievances and ended with a heart-rending appeal 
to world public opinion on the basis of the rights of Man, and, finally, 
it boldly declared that the Russian Czar was no longer recognized as the 
King of Poland. Both in its spirit and its format American editors could 
readily perceive a close similarity to the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In spite of a general ignorance of Polish history, and a lack 
of sufficient information on the background of the, events in Poland, a 
comparison of the two manifestos prompted the ‘journalists, and their 
readers, to align themselves more firmly in favor of the insurrectionary 
movement. Furthermore, they began to compare the Polish struggle to 
the successful bid for independence which their fathers had made during 
the Revolutionary War. 


1 Arthur P. Coleman, A New England City and the November Uprising, Chicago, 
1959, p. 37. 
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The “Catching-Up” 


During the one-month interval between the issuance of the Polish 
Manifesto and the commencement of the military aspects of the 
Insurrection there was little in the way of newsworthy items. The 
English and French press marked time by delving into the past history 
of the ill-fated Polish nation as well as into the immediate causes of 
the insurrectionary struggle. Their findings were presented for the 
edification of their reading public in lengthy articles. American editors 
borrowed freely from the articles, often printing them verbatim or 
in complete translation. The editor of the Daily Albany Argus, for 
instance, chose to reprint an article which had originally appeared 
in the London Spectator, and which bore the title “Expose of Relations 
Between Russia and Poland” in his paper’s edition of February 16. 
At times, the American journalists did not even give due credit to 
their European sources. Such was probably the case when the National 
Gazette and Literary Register filled three of its six front-page columns 
on March 16 with a background article entitled “Historical Memoranda 
Respecting Poland”. 

Most extensive and at the same time most misleading was a series 
of articles which were written especially for the Washington National 
Intelligencer and signed with ;the fanciful pseudonym “Tacitus”. 
The first three appeared in print towards the end of 1830, prior to 
the Insurrection. In them, “Tacitus” took up a position which was 
anti-British, anti-French and far less than kind to the Poles. He main- 
tained a virtually Darwinian thesis in regard to the partitioned Polish 
state, contending that since it had not been among the politically fit 
nations it had no logical justification for existence as an independent 
entity. 

The fourth “Tacitus” article, which appeared in the Intelligencer 
of March 7, 1831, dealt almost exclusively with the situation in Poland. 
It began with a review of Polish history slanted in such a manner as 
to make it a sequence of unfavorable events thoroughly riddled by 
anarchy, betrayal, treachery and political mismanagement. It ended 
with the contention that the weakening factors which had plagued 
independent Poland were eliminated under the “orderly and stabilizing” 
rule of the three powers which had dismembered her. 

“Tacitus” also maintained that Poland “was composed of three 
nations utterly distinct from each other in manners, customs, and what 
is politically of more consequence, in language.” (In his reasoning, the 
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other two “nations” were Lithuania and Ruthenia). He stated that he 
was convinced even “at the hazard of expressing an unpopular opinion” 
that the partition of Poland was “a natural event” and that the blame 
for her dismemberment was not so much that of the partitioning powers, 
especially of Russia, but of France and England who had allowed the 
Treaty of Westphalia to be violated. He further continued this line of 
reasoning by accusing England and France of inaction during Russia’s 
attack on Turkey in 1829. 

At the conclusion of the article, the anonymous writer made the 
following dire prognostication: 


This rash people (for their recent revolt is madness) will be again left 
to their fate.... Europe will stand neutral. The reintegration of Poland is 
a dream fondly cherished but horrible in its waking reflections. The nobles 
are in fact, as in former times, the only part of the population really in- 
terested to recover the independence of Poland of foreign powers. 


In the waiting interim, some of the newspapers printed letters from 
readers concerning Poland in general or the Insurrection in particular. 
Most of them seemed to have been directly inspired by the Polish 
Manifesto. Unfortunately for the researcher, they were signed either 
with initials or pen-names. Among such letters was one which appeared 
in the Boston Evening Transcript of March 8 under the signature 
“Juvenis”. Its author called upon the young men of the city to “give 
sympathetic expression” to the Polish cause. However, he neglected 
to give any details as to the form which the “sympathetic expression” 
was to take. 

Another interesting piece of reader correspondence appeared in the 
Washington Globe of March 16. Signed with the name of “Steuben,” the 
German hero of the American Revolution, it made several allusions to Ko- 
Sciuszko and to services which the Polish patriot had rendered to the Amer- 
ican colonies during their fight for independence. “Steuben” began his 
lengthy epistle by noting: “while they gird on strength for their battles 
in the assurance of being remembered in union with Kosciusko,” his 
countrymen “can but look to the great republic of the New World 
for the return of substantial aid”. Then, with a flourish of eloquence he 
asked his fellow readers: “Do the people of the United States need words 
to call forth their sympathies for unfortunate Poland?” In a review of 
the wrongs perpetrated against the Pdles by czarist authorities he pointed 
out that they were wrought “by the enactments of an autocrat who 
had the same right to enforce the least title of them as he had to 
legislate for the State of Massachusetts.” 

“Steuben” then recalled that a few years before Americans had aided 
the Greeks because they were fighting for liberty, and disparagingly 
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added that compared to the Poles, the Greeks were “as a people hardly 
civilized, cruel, revengeful and treacherous—robbers on the land and 
pirates on the sea.” Finally, he injected a concluding note of admiration 
and mutuality: 


We owe them [the Poles} a debt of gratitude for the assistance which 
we have received from them—we admire the intellectual activity of the 
nation and the attention that so far as their slavery would allow they have 
paid to education: they possess forms of religion nearly resembling our own 
-—their kingdom is situated in the center of Europe, and if they become a 
republic, an influence will be perpetually going out to break up the galling 
yoke under which are bound the ninety million inhabitants of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria. 


The feeling of America’s historical mutuality with the Poles was 
also expressed in several editorials. The New York Commercial Advert- 
gser of April 2 noted the following of Poland: 


...Although this country is situated far in the interior of Europe, still there 
is no nation upon that continent in whose behalf the sensibilities of the 
American people are more awakened. During our own revolution there 
were numbers of the sons of Poland, exiles with the liberty of their country 
—who gallantly fought, and nobly shed their blood in the American ranks 
—among them were Kosciusko, Pulaski and Lovzinski.2 And while these 
names are remembered and revered here, the land of their birth will not 
be forgotten. 


Yet, the same editorial expressed doubts regarding the Poles’ capa- 
bilities for self-government. It felt that they were not prepared “for 
the establishment and fruition of free political institutions”. It also 
expressed apprehensions as to the final outcome of the Insurrection, 
and, citing letters written by “Niemiwitz” (ie. by KoSciuszko’s former 
aide-de-camp, Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz), termed it a premature “act 
of a few hotheaded young men”. 


IV 


The War News 


The military phase of the Insurrection commenced towards mid- 
February. The American press first reported it extensively in April, when 
the papers printed accounts of the various battles faithfully and in 
complete detail. However, editors realized at once that the mass of 
unfamiliar place and personal names was so confusing that their readers 


2 Lovzinski was a fictional character. 
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would undoubtedly encounter considerable difficulties in comprehending 
their significance. Two of the papers, the New York Daily Advertiser 
(in its issue of April 25) and the Albany Advertiser (in its issue of 
April 23) printed maps of the battlefront area and advised readers to 
retain them for future reference. This was unusual since maps, or for 
that matter any sketches outside of the simple line cuts used in adver- 
tisements, were a rarity in the journals of the early 1830's. 

Receipt of the first war news occasioned more apprehensive editorial 
comment. The Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register of 
April 7 commented: 


The fresh intelligence from Europe of which we give the principal de- 
tails, is of deep concern, not only in itself, but for what it portends. No 
doubt remains that a sanguinary war has begun between the Russians and 
Poles. Often, indeed within the two centuries past, have the latter had the 
occasion to exclaim— 


‘The land is full of blood; her savage birds o’er 
human creatures do scream and batten; 

The silent hamlet smokes not; in the field 

The aged grandsire turns the fertile soil; 

Dark spirits are abroad.’ 


The Poles are said to be fired with enthusiastic patriotism. Desperate 
zeal and energy, in any cause, go far; yet there are odds against which no 
moral principle, no sublime excitement, suffices for protection or triumph. 
We fear that freedom has again “shrieked” as other Kosciuszkos have fallen. 


In less poetic language other editors expressed the same general 
feelings. They rightly feared that in spite of initial successes the Poles 
had scarcely a chance for decisive victory without outside aid. The 
editor of New Haven’s Connecticut Journal appraised the whole dilem- 
ma concisely and pointedly: 


Poland is arming heartily and will battle it out. But if she is to stand alone 
unsuccoured, her defense will be only a delivery of her people to the sword 
and of the state to deeper and more hopeless thralldom.* 


Soon, however, as Polish victories unexpectedly mounted, the Ame- 
rican press began to turn cautiously from apprehension to optimism. 
Hope grew stronger that Russia would abandon .Poland and allow a 
liberal Polish government to be set up. Much of the optimism was 
influenced by the tone of the accounts in French and English news- 
papers which were used as main news sources. As the New York 
Evening Post noted on May 19, the European papers were “full 
of exaltations at the latest successes of the Poles, and of expressions 
of confidence in their ultimate success”. 


3 Coleman, op. cit., 41. 
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Vv 
Other Coverage 


In addition to the extensive, confounding and usually colorless 
battlefield accounts, plus miscellaneous editorial comment, American 
journalists featured the Insurrection in other sections of their papers. 
From the beginning, their four-page journals contained human interest 
stories of personal sacrifices which Poland’s civilian populace was 
making on behalf of the insurrectionary cause. The Evening Post of 
February 9 mentioned that a thirteen-year old girl had donated a 
thousand florins to the government and that Dictator Chtopicki had 
given it his diamond ring and a “valuable” snuffbox. The same issue 
also took special cognizance of the fact that the Jewish populace was 
“arming with extraordinary zeal”. The Albany Daily Advertiser of 
March 12 had an article on the same subject captioned “Jewish Patrio- 
tism”, which came to the inevitable conclusion that “to make a Jew 
as good a subject as a Christian, it is only necessary to treat him with 
the same justice and kindness”. 

The Insurrection was also the theme of three melodramatic pieces 
of fiction written in Europe and widely printed in the American press. 
The first was an imaginary dialogue on a Warsaw parade ground 
translated from the Paris Figaro. Its semi-allegorical characters, who 
present their reasons for joining the insurgents, include a Jew whose 
father had been a defender of the Warsaw suburb of Praga during 
the 1794 Uprising, Colonel Krasinski, who is conscience stricken 
because he had accompanied Constantine in his flight from Warsaw, 
a parish priest and an old veteran who had been wounded during the 
Napoleonic campaigns. To underscore the universal nature of the 
Insurrection, the last character in the dialogue is an itinerant French 
street musician. 

The second fictional item was in the form of a conversation between 
a Polish matron and her daughter. It was entitled “The Wedding Ring”. 
In the course of the conversation, the patriotic daughter persuades 
her sentimental mother to part with her most treasured possession, a 
wedding ring, and to donate it to the insurrectionary cause. 

The final item was a short story entitled “The Polish Wife—A 
Story of the Revolution of 1831.” It tells of a young woman whose 
ex-suitor, a commander of invading Russian forces, captures her 
husband, and, after unsuccessfully attempting to win her back, devises 
a fiendish plan whereby her son is made to light the fuse of the gun 
which will execute her husband. In its grand finale, the heroine breaks 
loose, forces the fuse out of the child’s hand while the insurgents 
charge in and save the day. 
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Though completely trite according to higher literary canons, these 
bits of fiction registered well on the emotions of many contemporary 
readers. They undoubtedly renewed dormant sympathies for the pathetic 
figure of the Pole, and served to reinforce the tragic image that had 
been created over a decade before by the English writer Jane Porter in 
her popular novel Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

Possibly to dispel various prevalent doubts about the level of Polish 
culture, the New York Evening Post printed a letter initialled “H.F.C.” 
in its edition of May 19. “H.F.C.” discussed Poland’s cultural state with 
thoroughness and authority, as if he had firsthand knowledge either 
through travel or even through residence. In order to disprove impressions 
that Poland’s literary level corresponded to her political position,“H.F.C.” 
listed some of the English works that had been translated into Polish, 
including among them Milton’s Paradise Lost, Pope’s Essay on Mam 
and Rape of the Lock, the works of Byron and the plays of Shakespeare. 
In his concluding remarks, he pointed out that the Poles were “no less 
entitled to our admiration for progress in knowledge under the most 
adverse circumstances, than for the devoted bravery they have displayed 
in the defense of their freedom”. 

Two days after it had printed the “H.F.C.” letter, the Evening Post 
ran a set of one-paragraph sketches of General Skrzynecki, the Polish 
commander, and of his Russian counterpart, Field Marshal Diebitsch, 
under the caption “Look on this picture and on this.” The Skrzynecki 
sketch was flattering to extremes. It dealt almost exclusively with the 
general’s military exploits. The Diebitsch sketch, on the other hand, 
was slanted completely to the opposite. It concerned itself in the main 
with the unattractive physical characteristics of the diminutive Prussian 
who had served Russia with great distinction and described him in the 
following terms: 


...a little, fat, plethoric looking man, something less than five feet high, 
a very large head with long black hair, small piercing eyes, and a comple- 
xion of deepest scarlet alike expressive of his devotion to cold punch, and 
of a certain irascibility of temper which has elicited from the troops to his 
proud title of Kabalcansky, or the Trans-Balcanian, the additional one of 
Samovar, or the tea kettle. 


Through the sketches, the fictional trivia and other minor items 
which the editors printed in their journals, the reading public was given 
a strong but rather highly stereotyped image of the contenders in the 
struggle. Yet, it must be duly noted that the image was largely in 
focus with prevalent opinions. It did not create pro-Polish feelings. 
Instead, it helped considerably in reinforcing and bringing to the surface 
feelings which were already existent. 
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VI 


First Attempts at Collective Expression 


Well hidden among the many nondescript advertisements on page 
two of the New York Evening Post’s May 20 issue was one which read: 


The Struggle Of The Poles 


The cause in which this gallant people are engaged, appeals so strongly 
to the sympathies of Americans and the recent brilliant success which has 
crowned their holy efforts has imparted such a thrill of joy to this whole 
community, as, in the opinion of the undersigned to justify a public mani- 
festation of their feelings; they therefore take leave to ask a meeting of 
all such fellow-citizens as may be disposed to unite in such an expression 
of the public sentiment at the Merchants’ Exchange, at half past 7 o'clock 
on Monday evening. 


Added beneath it were the names of fifteen of the most prominent 
citizens of the city. Then, without explanation, the paper’s edition of May 
23 printed a notice of postponement and subsequent editions contained. 
nothing which would have indicated that the meeting had ever been held. 
Thus it was that the first attempt to channel individual pro-Polish 
sentiments into the stream of collective expression did not materialize 
successfully. 

The next attempt at a joint declaration of American sympathy for 
the Insurrection originated in New York’s City Hall. According to the 
summary of proceedings of the city’s Board of Aldermen, which appeared 
in the Evening Post of May 24, the question of a resolution of sympathy 
on behalf of the Poles was an item of considerable discussion. Proposed 
by Alderman Meigs, it was immediately challenged by Alderman 
Palmer on the grounds that its passage was not within the purview of 
a municipal administration but rather of private citizen groups. During 
the debate which ensued, Alderman Strong reminded his colleagues of a 
precedent—less than a year before they had enacted, without debate, 
a resolution of sympathy for the French July 1830 Revolution. When 
Meigs’ motion came to a vote it passed eight to five. 

The Board of Aldermen’s resolution resulted in a brief stir of objection. 
The New York Daily Advertiser printed an editorial on May 25 which 
began rebuking the civic body in the following manner: 


We cannot but think that it would be quite as possible for the city, and 
as much in the appropriate line of their duty, for the new board of Alder- 
men to take measures to have the streets, wharves and docks made a little 
more decent and comfortable, and the great variety of nuisances removed 
from all parts of the city, as to take the affairs of the city of Warsaw in 
Poland under their care and keeping. 
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Then, it continued along another line of argument, stating: 


With all due respect to the mover of the resolution alluded to, and the 
majority of the board who adopted it, we are of the opinion they had better 
dispose of their charity nearer home, and not go across the Atlantic for 
the objects on which to bestow their empty congratulations. If subjects of 
this kind are to be taken up by our municipal government, why are the Bel- 
gians to be omitted, and why do not the board of Aldermen condole with 
the people of the Italian states, who have so recently been reduced under 
despotic bondage by a foreign military force? The Belgians and the Italians 
were struggling for freedom as well as the Poles, and of course have as legi- 
timate a claim to the affectionate sympathies of the board. Why make fish 
of one, and flesh of another? 


But interest in civic improvements and “equitable distribution” of 
sympathy did not prove to be the only reasons for the Advertiser’s 
strong rebuke. A third, far less altruistic reason was brought out in 
the editorial’s concluding paragraph: 


It would be for the board of Aldermen, before they prosecute Mr. Meigs’ 
proposition to its full extent, to ascertain in what predicament the relations 
between the United States and Russia stand at the present moment. Our 
able negociator with that country is in England and his representative at 
the court of St. Petersburgh is a very young and inexperienced diplomatist. 
Our trade with Russia has been considered as of some importance, and it 
may not be very palatable to his Imperial Majesty, to find the municipal 
authorities of this commercial city volunteering in an official capacity 
between him and his revolted subjects. Before they publish any congratu- 
latory address to the Poles, they had better write to Mr. John Randolph 
Clay for his advice on the premises. 

In his discursive verbiage the Advertiser’s editor managed to put the 
cause of commerce above the cause of justice. To avoid actions which 
might not have been “very palatable” to the Autocrat of All the Russias 
he was not averse to the silencing of an official, and therefore signi- 
ficant, expression of condolence with a people who had become the 
czar’s “revolted subjects” by virtue of a calumnious technicality. For- 
tunately, other New York journals did not share the Advertiser’s opin- 
ions. Yet, it seems that the commercial factor, which played no mean 
role in American-Russian diplomacy of the time, might very well have 
been taken into consideration and have influenced the federal govern- 
ment’s total silence on the Insurrection.* 

4It should be mentioned here that the strong pro-Polish attitude of the American 
press caused the impetuous Russian chargé d'affaires in Washington, Baron von den 
Osten-Sacken to lodge several notes of protest with the State Department. The inex- 
perienced diplomat singled out the Washington Globe, which he assumed to be “a 
newspaper subservient to the administration.” The text of one of the notes is printed 
in Jerzy J. Lerski’s A Polish Chapter in Jacksonian America, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1958, pp. 163-166. Things were finally ironed out in 1832 when James Buchanan, 
United States Minister to Russia, explained the concept of American freedom of the 


press to Russian Foreign Minister Nesselrode and also offered to suggest unofficially 
that the Globe’s editor tone down his criticisms. 
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The Period of Confusion 


By the end of May, the news from the Polish front was thoroughly 
confused. The Albany Daily Advertiser of May 28 commented that 
the news was “indeed of an exhilarating character.” On the other hand, 
the New York Commercial Advertiser of May 31 printed a dispatch 
from its London correspondent which was beclouded with gloom and 
which described the situation in Poland in these words: 


Poland, brave Poland, whose attempts to gain freedom ate viewed here 
in a far different light from the crazed struggle of the Belgians, has done 
wonders, but alas! my dear sir, she cannot succeed. The moment it appears 
that she will be able to drive out the Russians, Prussia and Austria will 
rally against her and overwhelm her. France wedded to a pacific policy and 
England, incapable from the pressure of her national debt, for a less cause 
than that involving her very existence will stand and see the land of Casimir, 
of Poniatowski, of Kosciuszko—for ages the bulwark of Europe against the 
infidels, made a thing— 

The sole memorial of whose lot 
Remains it was and it és not. 


Exactly a week later, the Commercial Advertiser tan an editorial 
which opened with the phrase “REPORTED DEFEAT OF THE POLES” 
printed in bold type. The editorial expressed some doubts as to the 
veracity of the report (which emanated from London) but pointed out 
that “the accounts of recent Polish successes—of the great battle and 
defeat of the Russians on the 15th of April within forty miles of Memel 
-—of the occupation of Siedlec by the Poles and the retreat of Marshal 
Diebitsch across the Bug...” were “all gross fictions”. 

By way of explanation, the editor of the New York paper stated that 
he had carefully examined the “tenor” of the news which he had re- 
ceived “by maps and dates.” He challenged the honesty of his fellow 
editors in their handling of the news and bitterly chastised them for 
having intentionally misinformed their readers by painting an utterly 
false picture of the military operations, and especially for filling it with 
many non-existent Polish victories merely to satisfy the wishful thinking 
of the public. “We cannot withhold our surprise,” he added in conclu- 
sion, “that intelligent editors on this side of the water, where no stock 

natket is to be affected thereby should so readily contribute to mis- 
inform the public as to the real state of affairs of Poland.” 

The deliberate re-writing of news to create a false optimism in 
American minds certainly worked to the detriment of the Polish 
insurgents. While the citizens of the United States iabored under 
the mistaken notion that the Poles were doing well on their own, 
they were not likely to render any necessary financial or material. aid. 
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As it finally turned out, American aid got to Europe just as time had 
run out for the Polish cause. 

On June 10 and 11, in a preface to a history of Poland which was 
reprinted from the American Quarterly Review, the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser ruefully predicted that “Warsaw, like Carthage 
of old, must fall at last”. On a half-consolate note he added that “the 
excited spirit of patriotism may cause its fall with a glory which will 
not fade”, and that the Polish struggle for independence was “identified 
with the best interests, the security and the permanent repose of Europe”. 
However, his final comment was again rueful. In it, he expressed his 
belief that in a short while the name of Poland would be “erased from 
the list of nations.” 

As July began, the Polish news printed by the American press was 
once more of a hopeful nature. The New York Evening Post of the 
fifth contained a dispatch from its London correspondent. Its accounts 
of Polish victories, however, were based on information dated back to 
May 27! Appended to it was a paragraph in which the editor reiterated 
an opinion held by many of his colleagues. “We hope,” he stated, “that 
France and England will see the necessity of promptly interfering in 
behalf of patriots like these, it would be a shame on both countries, never 
to be forgotten, never to be wiped away, were Poland again enslaved.” 
Pointing to the urgency for intervention by the two powers, even at 
the cost of provoking a general European war, he declared: 


It is impossible that France and England can tolerate any longer the culpable 
connivances of Austria, and the perfidious demonstrations of Prussia. Let 
these mock neutrals be called at once to declare themselves on the Polish 
question, and that equivocally. 


Before the month ended, the news resumed a somber tone. The 
Polish forces, which had carried the fight into Lithuania, and which had 
inflicted heavy casualties against superior Russian armies at Ostroteka 
were losing ground. On July 25, the Albany Daily Advertiser noted that 
the news from Poland was “of a nature to cause the heart of the liberal 
man to sorrow.” Even then, it added one bit of possible consolation: 


We still have hopes, justified by our own revolutionary contest, that a 
brighter sun will succeed to the darkness which now surrounds the country 
of Zamoski [{i.e. Zamojski}, of Kosciuszko and Pulaski. Heaven will prosper 
the right; patriotic virtue must triumph. 


Unfortunately, “patriotic virtue” did not triumph in the case of the 
beleaguered Polish insurgents. No help came from outside sources to 
relieve them as the American colonies had been relieved by the French 
towards the end of their Revolutionary War. Their cause was doomed. 
Its doom was hastened by dissension among its leaders. 
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The Final Lull 


During the first half of August, the quantity of news from Poland 
dwindled to a low point. The American press printed a few terse and 
indefinite dispatches, and the outcome of the battles which had been 
mentioned in July was left to the speculation of the reading public. 
The most conclusive item from the battle area was a report of the 
death of Field Marshal Diebitsch on June 10. The demise of the 
Russian leader was unsympathetically attributed to an inglorious 
combination of “cholera morbus, choleric temper and brandy”. Since 
Diebitsch had been stereotyped in the papers as an arch-villain in the 
Polish-Russian tragedy, his passing gave rise to some editorial rejoicing. 
However, the rejoicing and the hope that the event would prove advan- 
tageous to the Poles’ cause was merely wishful thinking. The “intoxi- 
cating effect on the Polish mind” indicated by the editor of the New 
Haven Republican was all too ephemeral. The man who had vainly 
boasted that he would enter Warsaw within sixty days after he had 
taken command of the Russian forces in Poland was succeeded by 
General Paskevich, another hero of the Balkan campaigns, and a man 
who pursued his goal with a more ruthless vigor. 


In spite of the dearth of news, the Polish Insurrection was main- 
tained as a prime topic. When it had faded out of the news columns, 
it was kept alive in other columns. For one thing, it inspired many 
amateur poets whose efforts at versification were given space in local 
journals when their editors had nothing of importance to print. The 
pioneer Polish-American historian Mieczystaw Haiman recorded over 
thirty poems of this type.” As Arthur P. Coleman aptly noted, the vast 
majority of the verse was “spirited and sincere, but mostly indifferent”.® 
In quality and depth it fell far short of the Polenlieder, the special genre 
of poetry which the Insurrection inspired in Germany. Yet its very 
volume, coupled with the fact that it served as a channel of popular 
sentiment, attested to the range of American interest in the Polish struggle 
even outside the realm of strict journalistic writing. 

A sizeable proportion of the miscellanea used as space filler also 
reflected the scope of interest in the Insurrection. Indeed, much of it 
dealt with Polish subjects of indirect or of absolutely no association with 
current events, For example, the New York Evening Post of August 5 

5 Mieczystaw Haiman, Polacy wirdéd pionierédw Ameryki (Poles among the Pioneers 
of America), Chicago, 1930, pp. 247-286, and id., Slady polskie w Ameryce (Polish 


Vestiges in America), Chicago, 1938, pp. 242- 249. 
6 Coleman, op, cit.. p. 50. 
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had a one-column biography of Koéciuszko, while the paper’s August 
17 edition contained a two-column sketch of Kilinski, the Warsaw 
shoemaker hero of the 1794 Insurrection (the latter article was reprinted 
from the Englishman’s Magazine). 

Even before the August news lull, the Insurrection. had given rise to 
a veritable plethora of miscellany with Polish motifs. In addition to 
the stories, dialogues, poetry and readers’ letters previously mentioned, 
there were such diverse items as hints on Polish pronunciation. One, 
which appeared in the New York Evening Post on June 6, ended with 
the note: “This is all that is chiefly to be noticed about Polish names, 
by attending to which we will preserve the true sound of the name of 
many a champion of FREEDOM.” 

Some of the items concerning Poland bordered on the obscure. The 
New York Daily Advertiser of June 6 carried an article entitled “Marks- 
manship in Axe-Throwing in Masovia” which had originally appeared 
in the Journal of a Nobleman. Another article in the same issue dealt 
with education in “ancient” Poland. 

Poland was also brought into the advertisements. Besides listing its 
stock of latest books and tracts in the Evening Post of June 10, one 
New York bookshop also advertised a sale of engraved maps of the 
old Polish nation. A rather humorous indication of the Polonophilia 
generated by the Insurrection was an announcement in the same paper 
on June 7 by a dancing school which included in its repertoire “the 
Krakoviac dance”, the “Polonaids’ and the “Mazerka” (ie. the 
krakowiak, polonaise and mazurka). 


IX 


The Fatal Denouement 


The most impressive and effective demonstrations of American 
sympathy on behalf of the Poles’ struggle for independence were the 
many rallies and mass meetings held belatedly in various cities. As 
early as May, a group of young men in Boston decided to send two 
banners to the insurgents. The dedication of these banners at Faneuil 
Hall was given wide coverage in newspapers throughout the country. 
The Daily Albany Argus of September 17 commented that the hall 
was full, the galleries were crowded with ladies and that “it was 
impossible to get admission upon the floor.” However, the greatest 
impetus to collective expression came from still another source. 

Towards the end of August, virtually every major American paper 
printed in its stirring entirety the Address to the American People, 
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which had been written by the then most prominent living author, 
James Fenimore Cooper, at the behest of his fellow members of the 
American-Polish Committee in Paris.’ The address, together with 
Lafayette’s personal offer to transmit all American funds to the Poles, 
proved to be a catalyst which stirred up considerable activity in the 
United States, and which resulted in a new surge of editorial comment. 

In New York City, a committee of prominent citizens voted to call 
a general meeting at Clinton Hall on September 5. The day of the 
meeting, the editor of the Commercial Advertiser devoted an extensive 
article to it and to the Polish cause. He first commented on the Cooper 
Address and wrote that it was received “at a most fortunate juncture.” 
He added that the address ably set forth considerations to induce Amer- 
icans to “lend all the aid consistent with the law of nations and the faith of 
treaties, which it is in their power to yield to the brave asserters of the 
rights of men, and of their own national rights.” Then, he noted that 
the Poles had “made a revolution not an insurrectionary movement”® 
and that they had not “plunged blindly into rebellion, and called on 
Hercules to help them, but having drawn the sword and thrown away 
the scabbard, they appealed to the God of battles; and thither they 
have sustained the enormously unequal conflict in a manner that has 
excited the admiration of the world.” 

The Commercial Advertiser's editor digressed to assail England and 
France for their inaction during the Insurrection. Louis Phillipe was 
his special target because the French “citizen king” had not acted on 
his nation’s commitments to aid and protect Poland. Finally, he expressed 
doubt as to whether a general European war would be of advantage to the 
Polish cause and concluded that the Poles would be left once more to 
rely upon their own energies. Returning to the subject of the meeting, 
he expressed the belief that the apathy of many of his “contemporaries” 
towards the Poles could be “ascribed to the great pressure of other 
matter which has engrossed their attention,” and then correctly predicted 
that the meeting would be repeated all over the nation, wherever the 
Cooper Address had found circulation. 

The successful meeting, which was under the chairmanship of Pre- 
sident Duer of Columbia College, received extensive publicity even 
in newspapers outside of New York City. It inspired the editor of the 
Daily Albany Argus to comment that America, of all nations, could 
most appreciate the value of the Polish struggle and could enter into 


7 Cooper was strongly influenced on behalf of Poland by Adam Mickiewicz. The 
story of his relations with the great Polish poet is detailed in an article by Ludwik Krzy- 
zanowski entitled “Cooper and Mickiewicz: A Literary Friendship,” in Manfred Kridl, 
ed., Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland, New York, 1951. pp. 245-258. 

8It is interesting to note that American journalists frequently applied the term 
“insurrection” to slave revolts. 
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the depths of Poland’s grief. On September 16, the young men of New 
York State’s capital city responded with their own meeting in the Hall 
of the State Capitol. They passed resolutions and appointed a committee 
to take up a city-wide collection of funds. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and other municipalities followed suit. Their meetings 
were detailed in local and nearby newspapers. Long addresses and reso- 
lutions were printed in full. And yet, even as the meetings were being 
held, money was being collected and eloquent expressions of sympathy 
were being pronounced, Russian forces were rapidly advancing on 
Warsaw. 


Before 1831 came to an end, the name of Poland disappeared once 
again from the pages of America’s newspapers only to briefly reappear 
when the veterans of the Insurrection were literally “dumped” on her 
shores three years later.® For about nine months, their editors covered 
€vents in a remote corner of Europe with more than a mere dispassionate 
journalistic curiosity, even though they had absolutely no bearing on the 
course of history of the dynamic and expanding American republic. 
The editors maintained a strong interest not only in the events per se 
but also in the plight of the long-suffering Polish people. With but 
few exceptions, they manifested through extensive comments a heartfelt 
sympathy for the Poles. They did not hesitate to heap words of strongest 
contempt on those who had subjugated the Polish nation nor to express 
words of bitterest criticism against the powers of western Europe wha 
stood by and did nothing to help her. 

True, when judged by present-day journalistic standards, much of 
the language in their editorials and articles seems florid, hackneyed 
and perhaps superficial. Nevertheless, when viewed within the stylistic 
context of the era in which they were written, it would seem, without 
doubt, that they were sincere, that they conveyed honest feelings of 
sympathy, and that they helped temper several of the strongest links 
in a long chain of American-Polish friendship. 

Does the brief story of American editorial reactions to a sequence 
of events in Polish history have any general significance in American 
history? Initially, the possibility of any such significance would appear 
very remote as it would be completely out of the flow of the “main 
stream” or even its tributaries. But perhaps a deeper and wider search 
would reveal something worthy of consideration. The Insurrection 
provided many literate Americans with good material for a mental 


® The story of the exiles and their experiences is well-detailed in Lerski, op. cit. 
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“workout”. As they viewed its development from a distance with the 
aid of editorial binoculars they undoubtedly framed it within the perspec- 
tive of their own national experience. In discussing it, they had to give 
some thought to concepts which were basic to their own national 
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existence, concepts such as “the rights of Man”. “independence”, “free- 
dom” and “justice.” In the process, they invariably came to a greater 
appreciation of what we now call universal democratic ideals. On this 
score, it would seem that American editorial reaction had a definite 
stimulating effect on American thinking and therefore it did have a 
noteworthy, albeit indirect, significance in American history. 

















ALEXANDER JANTA 


EARLY XIX CENTURY AMERICAN-POLISH MUSIC 


On May 8, 1960 a4 concert of American-Polish music composed more 
than a century.ago was given at the Hunter College Playhouse in New 
York City under the auspices of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America. The program was based on the results of extensive research 
conducted by Alexander Janta. Mr. Janta is compiling a bibliography of 
early American sheet music devoted to, or connected with, Poland. 

A Souvenir Program prepared for the event carried an introduction 
together with biographical as well as bibliographical notes on the com- 
posers whose works were played. Of the works, some were publicly played 
for the first time in over a century, while others were played for the first 
time ever. The Polish Review presents the text of the introduction and 
the biblio-and biographical notes which have been expanded, particularly 
in the case of Julian Fontana, with new material which the author found 
in the course of his continuing research. 

Editor 


AMERICAN-POLISH MUSIC: AN INTRODUCTION 


An unexplored area of music links Poland and the United States of 
America in the first part of the XIX century. Still virtually ignored, 
Polish musicians living in America wrote and published songs, marches, 
dances and hymns. There is also at the same period hardly a composer 
of non-Polish origin who does not have among his published works 
some piece of music devoted to a Polish theme, or written as a tribute 
to Poland. 

Most of the music is popular in character representing an eloquent 
testimony of the taste and trend of the time in which it was produced 
and performed. It also speaks for the lively interest and popularity 
which the cause of Poland enjoyed here during and after the Uprising 
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cf 1830-31. As an aftermath of the defeat, Polish exiles began to 
reach these shores, some of them forcibly, as was the case of the group 
of officers deported by Austria in 1834 and 1835. A number of them 
showed definite musical interest which they began to cultivate seriously 
on American soil. Without exception they were amateurs who—in 
search of ways to make a living—succeeded in transforming their 
musical inclinations into a professional skill. 

Evidence is available to show that some of them began by teaching 
music while at least nine among them left compositions or arrange- 
ments based largely on Polish motives and brought out by established 
musical publishers of the time. 

Only one, Adam Kurek, another Polish veteran of the Uprising who 
came to the United States on his own after a period of exile in France, 
shows previous professional experience as an accomplished flutist and 
organizer and director of an orchestra. His story as well as the stories 
of a few other Polish composers is given in the biographical notes which 
tollow the introduction, together with notes on some American composers 
who wrote music inspired by Poland or Polish themes. 

My recent researches show the following Polish composers whose 
music was published in America from the mid-thirties until the end 
of the forties of the XIX century, a period of barely fifteen years: 

Edward S. Bohuszewicz, Leon Rawicz Gawronski, Numa Lepowski, 
Adam Kurek, Edward Kanski, B. R. Lignowski, Martin Rosienkiewicz, 
F. T. Strawinski, Maximilian Zuboff (vel Mackiewicz). 

None of them is included in the Bio-Bibliographical Index of Musi- 
cians in the United States Since Colonial Times, published by the Pan 
American Union in 1956." 

All of the songs have English words and with two exceptions each 
piece bears a dedication to some American friend of the composer, as 
if to pay a debt of gratitude or express appreciation for kindness and 
understanding. They show the range of contacts and the nature of the 
relationship. Pupils of the composers, who had been active as teachers 
are sometimes given a present of their music, and the fact is advertised 
in the dedication. 

Of the American composers who published music of Polish inspiration 
or on Polish subjects in the period from 1831 to 1849, I have succeeded 
in locating the following: 


1 Bio-Bibliographical Index of Musicians in the United States of America Since 
Colonial Times prepared by the District of Columbia Historical Survey, Division 
of Community Service Programs, Work Projects Administration under the auspices 
of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the Pan American 
Union, and the Library of Congress, 439 pp. published by the Music Section of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 1956. 
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James Bellak, N. Carusi, James M. Deems, George Geib, C. N. 
Glover, Charles Grobe, S. Knaebel, Mrs. W. Marshall, Oliver Shaw, 
J. A. Wade, J. C. Viereck, George J. Webb, Miss Frances P. Wood, 
Charles Zeuner. 

The list is certainly not complete. 

This is a period in which Fanny Elssler introduced to America Polish, 
dances, among them the Cracovienne and the Polish Mazurka, received 
“with rapturous applause” at the Park Theatre in New York in 1840, 
while on November 25, 1844, at the same Park Theatre the American 
premiere of the Bohemian Girl, an opera by M(ichael) W(illiam) Balfe 
met with overwhelming success. The hero and the tenor of the opera, 
Thaddeus, is a Polish veteran of the defeated Uprising, and the subject 
—his romantic adventures in Hungary. It is considered the most success- 
ful English opera of the early XIX century, the only that made headway 
in other countries and enjoyed enormous success in America. One of 
the principal and very popular arias of this opera is Thaddeus’ “The 
Fair Land of Poland.” 

While dealing with a heritage the significance of which is mainly 
in its historical, rather than musical importance, full artistic justification 
is provided by the presence of at least two of our composers. One 
of them opens, the other closes the span of time on which our research 
has been concentrated. One is Felix Yaniewicz, the other Julian Fontana. 

In the case of the former—and he is certainlv che first Pole and the 
first composer with a European reputation of excellence to appear in 
the annals of American music, this connection has not been noticed 
before. Felix Yaniewicz is very well known and almost popular nowadays 
in Poland. 

Julian Fontana on the other hand enjoys something of a reflected 
glory as a result of his friendship with Chopin. The fact that he was 
a fine composer in his own right has passed unnoticed and very little, 
if any attention at all, has been paid to the American period of his life. 

The biographical and bibliographical notes which follow explain in 
some detail the reasons for which their contributions to this program 
are of particular interest. 

In addition to representative samplings from the composers which the 
concert brought back from oblivion, an exhibition of some of the musi- 
cal publications with which it was concerned was held in the hall of the 
Playhouse. The exhibition also featured portraits and papers preserved 
by the family of Julian Fontana in New Orleans. Mrs. Sophie Fontana- 
Nicolle, granddaughter of the composer attended as guest of honor at 
the concert, of which a part was devoted to the forgotten but beautiful 
music of her grandfather. 
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JULIAN FONTANA, CHOPIN’S “INSEPARABLE FRIEND,” 
IN AMERICA 
Fontana as Editor of Chopin’s Posthumous Works 

Frederic Chopin’s letters to Fontana, of which fifty-seven have been 
preserved, throw a revealing light on the nature of their friendship 
and are a priceless testimony to Chopin’s own character as a man and 
as an artist. 

Their correspondence ceased altogether after 1841, when both were 
in Paris. The gap, however, continues to widen, if judged by existing 
letters, and covers the entire period of Fcntana’s American travels up 
to 1848. Does it mean that Chopin never wrote to Fontana while he 
was in America? The one known letter, dated April 4, 1848 and written. 
by Chopin in Paris to Fontana in New York, belies this supposition most 
emphatically. 

It is a very interesting and important letter, obviously in continuation 
of a long correspondence."* It not only shows a thorough knowledge of 
Fontana’s intentions but also of the circumstances of his American life. 
It contains, for instance, a passage praising him for the wisdom of having 
settled in New York rather than in Havana. Chopin also asks to be 
remembered if “you should see your famous philosopher Emerson”. He 
advises Fontana, however, not to rush back to Europe although the 
present restlessness “smells of war” and might bring the resurrection 
of Poland, and notes that things are far from clear yet and so patience 
is indicated. 

Fontana did not heed Chopin’s advice and was shortly to leave for 
Europe. He was a member of the New York “Committee of Poles,” as 
shown by a letter to General Dwernicki, president of the Committee 
of the Polish Emigration in Paris. The letter is preserved in the archives 
of the Polish Library there. Dated April 19, 1848, it was written to 
request information about “a commotion, some preparations amongst 
our brethren in Europe”, and signed “in the name of 50 brothers” from 
America by five of their number, Fontana among them. It is not im- 
possible that he may have left for Europe as a representative of this 
committee. 

Chopin’s last letter to Fontana, written in Scotland from Calder 
House, dated August 18, 1848, reached him in London. “You have 
chosen a bad time for your trip” says Chopin, pessimistic even about 
the chances of meeting his friend who was on his way to Paris. Nothing 

laJt is listed in Korespondencja Fryderyka Chopina edited by Bronistaw E. Sydow, 
Warsaw, 1955, under No. 616 with the notation, however, that the whereabouts of 
the original letter are not known and were not known even to Henryk Opienski, when 
he was preparing his edition of Chopin’s letters in 1937. It is gratiflying to be able to 


report that the original of this letter belongs to Mr. Walter Hinrichsen of C.F. Peters, 
Music Publishers in New York City. 
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came of the eager hopes which gave Fontana the wings to travel. He 
returned to New York without even having had a chance of seeing 
Chopin again. Here, barely a year later, news of Chopin’s death must 
have reached him. 

The question that may remain forever unanswered is: What has 
happened to the Chopin letters which Fontana received from him while 
in America? 

It was only after Fontana’s return to France, shortly after his marriage, 
that Chopin’s family approached him with a request to take care of the 
composer’s unpublished works and to prepare them for publication. 
The original of the letter, formally authorizing Forittana to proceed with 
this assignment, was in the possession of the family in New Orleans: 


To Mr. Jules Fontana in Paris 


Wanting to yield to the desire manifested to us, of publishing the manu- 
scripts remaining in our hands, of compositions of the late Frederic Chopin, 
we, members of his family, and in particular, his mother and his two sisters, 
in order that these works appear with all the care and perfection which they 
deserve and to avoid all falsification, ask by this letter Mr. Jules Fontana 
as competent judge and friend of the composer, and we authorize him here- 
with to choose the unpublished pieces and to publish those among them 
which will be worthy of the memory of the deceased, to make in our name 
all the arrangements and to go with the publishers through all the trans- 
actions which he will deem proper in connection with this matter, to receive 
the monies and to receipt same, finally everything that will be done by him 
on this occasion we will recognize as valid and obligatory. 

Since the family does not intend to publish the works of the late Frederic 
Chopin except through the intermediary of Mr. Fontana, it requests him 
to put at the bottom of the title of each part or piece an indication that it 
stems from the collection of which he made the choice by authority of the 
family, in that way all that will appear as a posthumous work without being 
provided with the authentic guarantee, will be considered as falsification. 


Signed (—) Justine Chopin 
Louise Jedrzejewicz née Chopin 
Isabelle Barcifiska née Chopin 
Warsaw, October 15, 1853. - 


Fontana devoted all his skill and attention to this task and in conse- 
quence a careful edition of Chopin’s “unpublished pieces” was offered 
to the public in 1855. The title page reads as follows: 


Oeuvres Posthumes pour le piano de Fred. Chopin 

publiés sur manuscrits originaux avec autorisation 

de sa famille par Jules Fontana. 

La collection compléte, précedée d’une préface par J. Fontana 
et ornée d’un portrait lithogr. par Waldow d’aprés Ary Scheffer. 
Propriété des Editeurs. Enregistrée aux Archives de l'Union. 
Berlin, chez Ad. Mt. Schlesinger, 34 Linden; Paris & Bruxelles. 
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This authorized posthumous edition of Chopin’s music was presented 
in two installments. The first contained the following pieces in a complete 
set or in separate editions according to the list copied from the title page: 


Ire Livraison Fantaisie-Impromptu 2/3 thal. 
2me ” Quatre Mazurkas No. 1—4. afa*" 
. ei = Quatre Mazurkas No. 5—8. 2. 
4” ‘ Deux Valses No. 1—2. aa” 
: ea ts Trois Valses No. 3—5. 3°” 
ng é Trois Polonaises No. 1, 2, 3. 5 ad 
a. ma Nocturne, Marche Funébre, Trois Ecossaises 2/3 ” 
eh . Rondo 4 Deux Pianos 13/4 ” 


Fontana wrote an introduction to this edition which appeared in two 
texts, French and German, and which is presented here for the first 
time, I believe, in English. It throws an interesting light on the scrupu- 
lous care with which he approached his task as custodian of his friend’s 
mausic. It reads as follows: 


Several publishers have recently brought out without authorization and ba- 
sed on imexact copies some of the unpublished works of Frederic Chopin. His 
family would have limited itself to treat such disloyal action with the senti- 
ment it inspires, if these incorrect publications, disfiguring the concepts of 
the master, did not constitute at the same time an injury to his memory. It 
thought, therefore, of fulfilling a sacred duty by causing to appear an exact 
edition after the manuscripts of the composer. (Paris, at Meisonnier Sons; 
Berlin, at Ad. Mt. Schlesinger, with rights for all countries, except France 
and Belgium). 

Warsaw, where the parents of Chopin were established, had until 1830 
a Conservatory of Music directed by Joseph Elsner. It is under this learned 
composer that young Chopin, already most remarkable as a pianist, has taken 
a complete course of counterpoint and composition. We have had the pre- 
cious advantage of being his co-disciple there, and it is with happiness that 
we have submitted ourselves to his artistic influence. The long years of our 
joint sojourn in Paris have only strengthened our childhood friendship and 
have earned us on the part of the artist some sympathy and some confidence. 

He gave proof of it in asking as a rule for our assistance in the publication 
of his works, sometimes even putting us in charge of them completely,when, 
absent from Paris, he was sending us his manuscripts. His family, remem- 
bering these relations of friend and artist, has charged us with the honorable 
and sacred mission of reuniting the musical riches which he has left, of 
making a choice of them, and of having them published. 

Would Chopin in his supreme hour entrusted us with his unpublished 
compositions as he has done before? We cannot decide that. Far from France 
at the time of his death, we could not be present at his last moments. What- 
ever it is, we have heard him express the intention of publishing this or 
another of the pieces of the present collection. But some of the compositions 
having been written as souvenirs for friends, he did not want them by excess 
of delicacy to appear in print. As to others, having had the habit of guarding 
his manuscripts sometimes for a long time before exposing them to the public, 
by caprice or nonchalance he kept them in his portfolio. 
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Today their publication remains even more indispensable, since, on the 
one hand speculators, prompted by considerations of profit, menace the memo- 
ty of the master with new attempts, on the other, his many admirers them- 
selves by devotion for his name communicate copies of his unpublished works, 
changing more and more their true character. Thus the love of profit and 
the zeal of friends obtain the same result.* 

To prevent these aggravating incidents, it was necessary to return to the 
original texts; and we have to add, that we have not only heard the author 
on many occasions play almost all the pieces of the present collection, but 
that we have executed them before him, and conserved them in our memory 
such as he has conceived them, and such as we give them. This last circum- 
stance had been of great help to us when it was necessary to choose between 
two or three versions, all by the hand of the author, or decipher writing, often 
unreadable. 

Let us be permitted to add here some details of his youth as an artist.** 
Chopin had had only one teacher of the piano, Mr. Zywny, who taught 
him the first principles. The progress of the child was so extraordinary, 
that his parents and his professor found nothing better than to abandon him 
at 12 years of age to his own instincts, and to follow him instead of guiding 
him. The schooling of that time could not suffice, he was aiming higher and 
felt himself being drawn toward an ideal originally vague but which did not 
tard of asserting itself. It was thus that, in trying his strength, he acquired that 
touch and that style so different from anything that has preceded him, and 
that he succeeded in developing for himself that manner of execution which, 
since, has gained for him the admiration of the world. 

From earliest childhood he was astounding in the richness of his improvi- 
sations. 

He took care, however, not to flaunt it; but the chosen few, who had heard 
him improvise for entire hours in a most magnificent manner, without ever 
recalling a phrase by any other composer, without even touching at any of 
his own works, will not contradict us if we say, that his most beautiful compo- 
sitions are nothing but reflections and echoes of his improvisation. That 
spontaneous inspiration was like an inexhaustible torrent of precious matter 
in ebulition. From time to time, the master drew from it some cupfuls to 
throw them into his mould and it appeared that these cups were filled with 
pearls and with rubies. 

In the vast domain of thought what is there more beautiful than the ap- 
pearance of an intelligence of elite, marked with a divine stamp, which as 
soon as it enters into life, accomplishes its mission in creating in its own 
domain, a new world. Thus have we known and loved Chopin. It is with the 
fire of enthusiasm, with the serenity of a look in which in spite of his 
extraordinary modesty, shone a noble contentment, that he made us see and 
hear at our frequent meetings the first productions of his prolific pen. At the 
age of 19 in 1828 he composed for us the Rondo for 2 pianos which forms 
the 8th installment of this collection. 

Soon after we saw him write in less than one year (1829) La ci darem, 


* We have seen some of these copies, and heard some pieces of the present col- 
lection crippled in a most pitiful manner, and always by enthusiasts of Chopin. We 
could even mention a public recital given in Paris in 1854 where they did not refrain 
from an atrocious mutilation for the pleasure of giving some unpublished Chopin. 

** Chopin was born March 1, 1809 and not in 1810 as most of his biographers say 
by mistake. 
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le Krakowiak, le Concerto in fa mineuer, the Airs polonais, and the Concerto 
in mineur, all pieces for a great orchestra, not counting the Trie with 
Violin and Cello and other less important compositions. Such was his debut; 
and if one admits that study has since developed in him new resources, his 
inspiration, we believe, never soared higher, it never was purer nor more 
criginal at the same time, then in some of these compositions, particularly in 
the Concerto in fa mineur.* 

Pieces of this collection cover his entire career, until his bed of suffering, 
where he wrote the last one. They come in great part from the papers which 
the family has collected after his death, some from albums of friends, and 
others having been given us by the author at different periods of time. In our 
selection we have guided ourselves scrupulously by the idea which Ch>pin 
had of his compositions, dismissing all that he did not like, and even what, 
in his opinion he would have disavowed, but respecting his preferences, and 
even his caprices, as an artist, which 25 years of intimacy put us in a position 
of appreciating- We have thought it useful to leave the respective dates, so as 
to facilitate research to those who would like to study the different phases 
of talent of this great artist. 

Soon there will appear, in their turn, Sixteen Melodies for Polish words, 
which will form the second and last part of his Posthumous Works. 


The entire collection of the Pianoforte works of F. Chopin was published 
by Wessel & Co., Importers & Publishers of Foreign Music to Her Majesty, 
H.R.H. Duchess of Kent (by appt The Court & Army), 18 Hanover Square. 


The title of the only piece of that collection I was able to locate at the 
Museum reads as follows: 


Grand Study Extracted from the 24 Etudes for the Piano Forte of Frederic 
Chopin. Fingered at the Publisher's request and with the sanction of the 
composer by his pupil I. Fontana. 


It is clear that even during Chopin’s lifetime, Fontana was given full 
authority to edit and arrange his compositions for publication. The second 
installment, which completed Fontana’s service as editor of the post- 
humously published Chopin works, consisted of his 17 songs, published 
in 1857. 

A letter of Chopin’s sister to Schlesinger, his publisher in Berlin, 
which is from the collection of Mr. Bolestaw Mastai in New York, and 
has never been previously published in English, furnishes added proof 
of the care with which the family, confident in the skill and devotion 
ot Julian Fontana, continued to approach the task of guardian of Chopin’s 
music: 

* It will not be out of place to say here that the Concerto en Fa Mineur (op. 21) 


has been written a few months before that en Mi Mineur (op. 11 of his works) which 
has been titled first, while in reality it was composed second. . 
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Envelope—Address in the handwriting of Mme. Isabelle Barcitska 


A Monsieur 
Monsieur Ad. Mt. Schlesinger 
a Berlin 
34 Linden 


Notation at top of first page, in Schlesinger’s handwriting: 


9/2 57 Warsaw 
Mme Isabelle Barcifska née Chopin 
(17 melodies, for voice, by Chopin) 


Answer: I desire only the rights for Germany; 
please set your own terms. 


On reverse of envelope: black wax seal, square imprint, with imitials A. S. 


Translated from the original French, the letter reads as follows: 


Sir 

The Melodies that remained unpublished after the death of my brother 
Frederic Chopin have not yet been published to date because Mr. Fontana, 
who has been kind enough to prepare the manuscripts after having revised 
them with the most scrupulous care, has not wished to burden himself further 
(given his scarcity of leisure time) with the correspondence and other work 
involved in the process of publication—and he also advises me in addition 
that, for reasons known to him alone, he does not wish anymore to have direct 
relations with your house in the future. 


It is therefore as an intermediary, or rather in.the place of Mr. Fontana 
that I address myself to you, Sir, to inquire if you may not wish to undertake 
the publication of these Melodies, even as you did for the Piano Compositions 
and what would then be your terms. There are seventeen of these melodies, 
of which sixteen could furnish eight folders, exactly as was done for the 
compositions for piano. As to the remaining one, as there would be no way 
of selling it in our country, it would be necessary to publish it separately. 


If my proposition is agreeable to you, and if the business can be settled, here 
are the terms I would have to insist on, not as regards the price but in con- 
nection with the editing: 


1) No change whatever must be made either in the order or disposition of 
these Melodies; they must be published with the most scrupulous exactitude, 
without either leaving out or adding anything whatsoever. 

2) Mr. Fontana must be entrusted with corrections as far as he may judge 
this necessary, as it is essential that the edition should be perfect—which 
can only be to your own benefit. 


3) The Melodies must not be subjected to the slightest change for the purpose 
of facilitating the task of the translators—whose usual practice it is to shorten 
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or prolong tones as they find most convenient—for this would be truly a 
horrible mutilation. 


If the conditions are agreed upon on both sides, and if the deal can be closed, 
I am ready to sell you the Melodies to which you will have right of publication 
for all countries, France and Belgium excepted. 


Awaiting your early answer on this matter, I beg you to accept, Sir, the 
assurance of my entire consideration. 


Isabelle Barcifiska 
née Chopin 
Warsaw, February 9, 1857 
My address 
Warsaw, Mazowiecka Street, Number, 1347 


There exists still another document in the possession of Fontana’s 
granddaughter Marie in New Orleans, and which has never been 
published before. It is a handwritten statement by Chopin’s own mother, 
from the French text of which the following translation has been made: 


Mr. Jules Fontana, who is now in America, distinguished composer as well 
as famous pianist, an inseparable friend of my son Frederic Chopin, has very 
kindly reviewed his compositions which remained unpublished and taken 
charge of their publication in order to prevent and forestall illegal and inexact 
editions which would not fail to be reproduced. 

Mr. Fontana has acquitted himself of this task with a most scrupulous ex- 
actitude and the most perfect disinterestedness through his friendship for the 
deceased. He published in 1855 in 8 installments all the posthumous pieces 
for the piano composed by my son. Melodies to follow, being now published 
at Ad Mt. Schlesinger, with rights for all the countries, have been gathered, 
reviewed and arranged by Mr. Fontana on the basis of autographs with 
which he has been provided. 

The position and the reputation of Mr. Fontana the, friendship and the 
respect which he has always shown for my son are a sufficient guarantee of 
the care which he has given to this new edition. 


J. Chopin 


The fact that Fontana rendered this eminent service to the memory of 
a friend whom he worshipped, while taking care of the interest of the 
family, is best seen thanks to the original copy of a receipt in the pos- 
session of the Fontana family. It reads (translated from the original 
Polish text): 


The sum of one thousand seventy two silver rubles for 4,000 francs, for 
the posthumous works of my son Frederic Chopin, sold to Mr. Henry 
Schlesinger in Berlin, from Count Maurice Potocki, on the strength of an 
endorsement given by his mother in Paris, received — Warsaw, July 4, 1855. 


Justine Chopin, née Krzyzanowska 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


EDWARD B(althazar) BOHUSZEWICZ, one of the Polish veterans 
of the 1830-31 Uprising, was not yet twenty when he was forced into 
exile. He was among the Polish officers, deported by Austria to the 
United States, who arrived in New York on the corvette Lipsia from 
Trieste in July 1834. 

Stripped of everything save his musical education, good manners ana 
a natural gift of friendliness, he established himself as a teacher of 
the piano and violin first in Boston, and from 1837, in Providence, R.I. 
There he also obtained the position of organist at the Westminster 
Unitarian Church, became the president of the Beethoven Society and 
played a leading role in the cultural life of the community. The 
Almanach Historique (Paris, 1846) listing names of Polish exiles, in- 
cludes the following entry: Bohusiewicz (sic), Baltazar, profes. de 
musique, Providence (Amerique). In September 1848, after an illness of 
a few weeks, Bohuszewicz died. The Providence Journal published an 
editorial tribute to his memory under the title “Exile from Poland Won 
Whole City’s Love.” 

His eulogy was delivered by Rev. Samuel Osgood, Pastor of West- 
minster. The organ at which Bohuszewicz had sat was draped in black. 
The First Light Infantry turned out to escort the body to the Swan Point 
Cemetery, while the American Band played dirges en route and citizens 
lined the way with every sign of sincere mourning. 

The following passage is taken from his obituary in the Providence 
Journal: 


There was not a more industrious man, there was not a man that rose 
earlier or worked later, year in and year out, than Edward B. Bohuszewicz. 
There was not a more faithful, upright and truly honorable man in all the 
social and benevolent relations of life than he. 

There was not a more benevolent and confidingly generous man. There 
was not a man more universally loved and respected. Probably no stranger 
ever died in a strange land, far away from father, mother, sister or brother 
for whom there will be so much real mourning or so many sorrowing tears 
as for this beloved teacher and friend. 


A monument, paid for by popular subscription, was erected over his 
grave. A laurel wreath, enclosing a harp, decorates one side. On the 
other the following inscription can be read: 


EDWARD B. BOHUSZEWICZ 
BORN AT PODOLIA IN POLAND, 1813 
DIED AT PROVIDENCE, SEPT. 18, 1848 
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BANISHED IN POVERTY, 
FROM THE COUNTRY WHERE HE WAS BORN IN AFFLUENCE, 
HE FOUND WITH US A HOME; 
AND WITH MANLY FORTITUDE, MADE THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF HIS YOUTH 
NOT ONLY A SOURCE OF INDEPENDENCE 
BUT OF GENEROUS AID TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


GENTLE, JUST AND VIGOROUS, | 
HE WON THE LOVE OF MANY AND THE RESPECT OF ALL. 


THIS STONE IS A TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY 
FROM THE COMMUNITY WHO MOURN FOR HIM AS 
AN ADOPTED SON. 


(For American publications of Bohuszewicz’s music see Bibliography.) 


JULIAN (Jules) FONTANA was born in Warsaw, Poland in 
1810. His lifelong friendship with Frederic Chopin began at the 
Warsaw Conservatory of Music where both Chopin and Fontana studied 
composition with Joseph Elsner. As a university student Fontana took 
part in the Uprising of 1830-31, went into exile after the defeat, arrived 
in 1832 in Paris, where he was met by tiis beloved Chopin. He made 
his living as a teacher of piano, traveled in 1833 to London where his 
arrangements of Polish national melodies were first published, returned. 
to Paris and gave a number of recitals, playing compositions of Chopin, 
and his own. All the while he remained Chopin’s devoted confidant and 
helper, copying his music, transcribing his improvisations, dealing with 
his publishers and taking care of problems of his health, his money, his 
travels, his rent, his valets, his hatters, his tailors and everything else. 
Chopin’s many letters to Julian Fontana remain an eloquent testimony 
of the affection and the confidence he had in him. The dedication of 
the A-major and C-minor Polonaises (op. 40) gives an added measure 
of the importance Fontana’s friendship played in the life of Chopin. 

The circumstances of Fontana’s departure for the United States still 
await close study. At one time or another, most Polish emigrants living 
in Western Europe after the collapse of the 1830-31 Uprising enter- 
tained the idea of going to America. Even Chopin considered this possi- 
bility in 1832. Events decided differently. Fontana’s decision to try his 
luck across the Atlantic some ten years later may have been a bitter blow 
to Chopin who had learned to rely on his friend in many things which 
made life easier, but more importantly, also in matters pertaining to the 
publication of his music. He trusted him implicitly as evidenced by the 
fact that he would send him a piece of his newly written music to copy 
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and to send it to the publisher and add as an afterthought “there may 
still be some sharps or flats missing”. He was obviously certain that the 
scrupulous Fontana would detect and take care of any imperfections. 
But now he was leaving him, God knows for how long! Some biographers 
place Fontana’s departure for America in 1842. Yet, a.concert program 
in the possession of his family in New Orleans shows that early in 1843 
he was still giving recitals in France. 

He appeared here in recitals with Camillo Sivori, a violinist, the pupil 
of Paganini, and he was among the first here to play Chopin in public 
recitals,” Fontana published at least two pieces of music in America.(For 
detailed list see Bibliography). He spent some time in Cuba where he 
met his future wife, Mrs. Camilla Dalcour. The marriage was celebrated 
on September 9, 1850, at the New York Roman Catholic Cathedral.* 
The Fontanas left shortly for Paris where a son born from their union in 
1853, was to have Adam Mickiewicz, the national poet of Poland, a 
neighbor and a close friend of Fontana, as his godfather. Mrs. Fontana 
died in 1855 in a second childbirth, after catching cold at the funeral of 
Mickiewicz’s wife. Thereupon Fontana returned to the United States 
where he was naturalized in September 1855. In the same year, he began 
to publish Chopin’s posthumous works. Opws 66 through 76, were 
published through the care of Fontana at the request of the composer’s 


2 My search did not reveal as yet any echoes of Fontana’s musical activities in the 
United States. The compositions published in France while he was here, and later, 
show traces of American and Cuban influences upon his music. It can be safely assumed 
that he was here unofficially an ambassador of Chopin’s own music, probably the first 
one in America who played it. Thus far, the earliest American mention of Chopin I 
have located is to be found in the Musical Magazine, published in Boston, No. XI of 
Saturday, May 25, 1839. In a correspondence from Paris placed under the heading 
“Miscellaneous Gleanings” it speaks of the “Modern Romantic School of Piano-forte 
Playing,” mentioning Bertini, Ferdinand Hiller, Chopin and Liszt. The following pas- 
sage on Chopin appeared: 

Chopin's expressive play, his harmony, ardent and often obscure, though invari- 
ably genuine, as if what should have preceded been omitted—how are these to be 
depicted? The causes of his joy and sorrow remain veiled; nothing but individual 
originality; superficial organizations only can be insenisble of his magnetic influence. 
His talent is not a mere instinct without experience and intuition, but embraces at once 
the mysteries of music and of the heart. His style and his playing are equally great. 

So it was that Americans learned of Chopin, while Fontana toured the country. It 
would be interesting to see his complete programs, for all we know are his individual 
compositions of that period. The Gazette Musicale of Paris reviewed in its issue of 
July 20, 1845 one of his pieces written on this side of the world. It is Le Havanne. 

3 The text of the marriage certificate reads as follows: Anno Domini millesimo 
octingentesimo quinquagesimo die nono mensis Septembris nullo impedimento detecto 
cumque mutuo consensu habito Illustrissimus Reverendissimus D. Joannes Hughes 
Archiepiscopus Neoeboracensis Julius Fontana et Camilla Dalcour nexu matrimonii 
iuxta ritum Sanctae Romanae Catholicae Ecclesiae conjunxit praesentibus testibus 
Francisco Testa Joanne De Osma et Sophia Belleshape. Quae omnia in libro matrimo- 
niorum in Ecclesia Cathedrali Neoboracensi habito inveniuntur. 


Joannes Loughlin 
Vicarius Generalis Neoeboracensis 
Datum Neoboraci 
Die 11° Januarii A.D. 1851 
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family. The last years were devoted to the education of his only son and 
to literary work. He left a Polish translation of Don Quixote, a treatise 
on Polish orthography and another on folk astronomy. He lost his hearing 
in the last years of his life and suffered cruelly. Seeing that no help was 
possible, he ended his own life, making careful arrangements for the 
upbringing of his son, who returned to his mother’s family in New 
Orleans. Fontana is buried in the Montmartre cemetery in Paris. A 
monument was erected over his grave from contributions by his Polish 
friends. 

His American descendants live in Louisiana. Some portraits and 
papers from his life have been carefully preserved by the Fontana family 
and were shown on the occasion of the concert which after more than 
a century brought for the first time to life original compositions by one 
of the best friends Chopin had, and who put his own talent at the service 
of a friend whose genius he was never reluctant to recognize. 


LEON RAWICZ GAWRONSKI was among the Polish officers who 
were deported from Austria to the United States. He arrived in New 
York on the corvette Adria from Trieste in May, 1835. The Almanach 
Historique, published in Paris in 1846 and containing a list of Polish 
émigrés of the time, mentions Leon Gawronski in New York. Two sheet 
music items by Gawronski published in America have been located. (See 
Bibliography.) 


ADAM KUREK is among the most prolific and most active Polish 
composers in the United States. He had previous professional training 
as indicated by the fact that he founded a Musical Society in Bourges, 
France, where the first years of his exile were spent. He left for America 
in 1833. The Almanach Historique of 1846 lists Adam Kurek as a 
musician residing in Boston and Francis Kurek as a musician in New 
York. In a Polish diary of 1834 (Juzwikiewicz) describing a trip to 
America, we learn that one of the Kureks “has musical talent, earns 
with the Italian Opera $12.00 weekly and has been very well paid for 
composing a few pieces.”* A Polish historian writes in 1867 that Adam 
Kurek is “strange and eccentric but good as a musician, who organized: 
traveling bands which helped with the recruiting of volunteers” in 
the Civil War, and who influenced “a better taste in the music of 
America, introducing in place of former drums and flutes, decently 
organized bands, composed of brass instruments.” (Bolestawita, Z roku 
1867, Vol. Il, p. 104). 


FELIX THADDEUS STRAWINSKI resided in Charleston, S.C. 


4 Mieczystaw Haiman, Slady polskie w Ameryce (Polish Traces in America), Chicago, 
1938, p. 108. 
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Mentioned in the previously quoted Almanach Historique by Krosnowski 
under the name of Felix Strawinski (Amerique). (Four other Strawinskis 
are listed among veterans of the Polish Uprising living in exile). His 
son, Thaddeus A. Strawinski, was the first casualty on the Confederate 
side of the Civil War.° F. T. Strawifiski specialized in arrangements for 
the guitar. (See Bibliography.) 

MAXIMILLIAN ZUBOFF (vel Mackiewicz) was among the first 
Polish exiles who reached the United States after the collapse of the 
Polish Uprising in 1831. (See Bibliography.) 

FELIX YANIEWICZ (Szczesny Janiewicz), born in Wilno, capital 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania within the Polish Commonwealth in 
1762, attracted early the attention of King Stanislaus Augustus, a true 
patron and connoisseur of the arts, and of the court in Warsaw with 
his playing of the violin. With royal support he made his way to Vienna, 
visiting Haydn and playing quartets with Mozart.° He had nearly 
arranged to study composition with Haydn, when a Polish princess 
offered to take him to Italy to play with and hear the best violinists of 
the time. In Paris, three years later, he appeared at the Concerts Spirituels 
et Olympiens. From 1792 Yaniewicz lived and played in England. He 
performed his violin concerto at the Salomon Concerts of February 17 
and May 3rd 1792, the latter for Haydn’s benefit. He later toured 
England and Ireland, conducted subscription concerts at Liverpool and 
Manchester, married in 1800 Miss Breeze of Liverpool and settled there, 
embarking from 1803 up in the music-selling and publishing business. 
He was one of the thirty members who originally formed the London 
Philharmonic Society, and was one of the leaders of the orchestra in its 
first season. In 1815 he moved to Edinburgh and was conductor at the 
first Edinburgh festival.‘ He led the orchestra at the festivals of 1815, 
1819 and 1824 and took leave of the public at a farewell concert in 
1829. He died at 84. 

After establishing himself in Great Britain Janiewicz spelled his name 
Y-a-n-i-e-w-i-c-z, and under this spelling all contemporary references ta 
him are invariably listed. 

He was not only a brilliant soloist, but an orchestra conductor of 
conspicuous ability. His style of playing was solid, yet full of expression, 
and his skill in octave passages admirable. “He touched the instrument 
with thrilling effect... His concertos always finished with some pretty 
Polonaise air. . .”* 

5 Mercury, Charleston, January 28, 1861. 

6 Otton Jahn, Mozart's biographer, considered that Mozart's Andante for violin 
end orchestra dated April 1, 1785 may have been written for Yaniewicz. 

7 Frank Kidson, British Music, Printers and Engravers, London, 1900. 


8 Reminiscences of Michael Kelly of the King’s Theatre and Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, London, 1826, Vol. I, p. 230. 
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He was also a prolific composer. No complete bibliography of his 
published works exists as yet, but a great interest in the work of Janiewicz 
is noticeable among contemporary composers in Polar<. “Polish themes 
are often to be found in his music. He represents together with J. 
Kleczynski, W. Dankowski, Fr. Lessel—the classic epoch of Polish 
music.” 

In addition to Andrzej Panufnik, Roman Padlewski prior to World 
War II, and K. Sikorski, as well as A. Malawski and T. Ochlewski have 
recently published in Poland arrangements of music by Yaniewicz or 
compositions based on his themes. 


THE BIRTH DAY OF FREEDOM 


by F. Yaniewicz! 


As stated previously, the composer’s American connections have never 
been noticed before. His earliest Polish biographer, A. Sowifski who 
published in 1874 a Biographical Dictionary of Polish Musicians and 
who had contact with the daughters of Yaniewicz, Felicia and Paulina, 
one a pianist, the other a singer, speaks of the period between 1800 
and 1815 as “unknown in the composer’s life.” The discovery of a song 
by Yaniewicz, The Birth Day of Freedom or The Battle of Derne, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1805 as a tribute to Consul Eaton, seems to 
indicate that the enterprising Polish composer and musical publisher 
had tried his talents, if only for a short time, in America. The existence 
among his published musical pieces of a rondo titled The Indian War 
Whoop corroborates the supposition. It would be hard to explain other- 
wise the reason a resident of Great Britain would have to contribute 
tc the celebration of American victory in a war which could not be 
considered popular nor regarded with favor in England. It was the 
Barbary War of 1801-1805 in which William Eaton, the American 
Consul in Tunis, played a conspicuous role. North Africa was a strong- 
hold of pirates who exacted tribute to permit the sailing of merchant 

®From an introduction to the Divertimento by Feliks Janiewicz arranged for a 
string orchestra by Andrzej Panufnik and published by Polskie Wydawnictwo 
Muzyczne (Polish Musical Publishers), Cracow, 1948. It was performed by The 
Collegium Musicum of New York under the direction of Fritz Rikko and recorded 
on Vanguard’s 4 Centuries of Polish Music (VRS—G017). 

10 See pp. 101-102. My story of this song with a reproduction of the Philadelphia 
edition was published in the March 29—April 5, 1959 edition of the London weekly 
Wiadomosci. The bi-weekly Ruch Muzyczny (issue of November 15, 1960) published 
in Warsaw, reproduced the information contained in my article as well as Yaniewicz’s 
music from the Philadelphia original in a biographical study of Yaniewicz by Dr. Anna 
Porebowicz. Meanwhile, the English words of this song had been translated into Polish 


by T. Chrzanowski and a Polish edition of the Birthday of Freedom is being prepared 
by the Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyczne in Cracow. : 
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vessels in the Mediterranean. Despite numerous provocations, the United 
States with consuls in Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers paid ransom for cap- 
tured ships and sailors rather than declare war. It came nevertheless 
and would have lasted endlessly if it were not for Consul Eaton, who 
organized a military expedition and invaded the territory of Tripoli from 
Egypt, capturing at the head of seven marines and a gathering of Arabs 
the stronghold Derne. A peace treaty with the Pasha of Tripoli was 
signed on June 3, 1805. Eaton returned to America and for a 
short time, until his critical opinions on the conduct of the war made 
him a nuisance in Washington, was the object of adulation, receiving a 
hero’s welcome and high praise from a grateful nation.’’ It was in that 
time—at the end of 1805—that a song in his honor could have been 
written and published. Only the second stanza refers to Eaton—the first 
and third sounds even today like a stirring declaration of principles on 
which American independence has been founded and kept alive. It has 
a ring of timeliness when heard today, patricularly in reference to those 
“Sons of oppression” who in recent history found a home and a haven 
“on seeking our Shores.” 


CHARLES GROBE (no date of birth or death available) came to 
América from Germany in the late 1840’s and held for many years 
the position of teacher of the piano at Wesleyan Female Seminary in 
Wilmington, Delaware. Although well accepted as a composer in his 
day, he is now thoroughly forgotten. His productivity was prodigious. 
One of his pieces is marked Opus 1995. 


OLIVER SHAW (1799-1848) after becoming totally blind as a young 
man of 21, studied music with Graupner in Boston, devoted himself 
almost entirely to sacred music of which he compiled several collections. 
He was “significant because he was prominent at a time when the coun- 
try began to reassert itself in music.” (From Our American Music by 
John Tasker Howard. See also American Writers and Compilers of 
Sacred Music by Frank J. Metcalf.) 


GEORGE JAMES WEBB (1803-1887) was an Englishman who 
came to Boston in 1830. He was one of the organizers of the Boston 
Academy of Music, a choral conductor, organizer and leader of orches- 
tras and played a considerable role in the musical life of his time. As 
a composer he is chiefly remembered for his sacred songs and cantatas. 


CHARLES ZEUNER (1795-1857) was a German who came to 
Boston in 1824. He was considered one of the first organ players in 
11 For the story of the war and a biography of Consul Eaton see: Louis B. Wright 


and Julia H. Macleod, The First Americans in North Africa, Princeton University 
Press, 1945. 
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the country and remains identified with the history of music in Boston. 
He wrote hymns, and oratorios which also made him a name as a 
composer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The items described in detail have been located and photostatic copies 
were secured. Titles without detailed description are known to have 
been published, but could not be found in the course of the present 
sesearch. As it is being continued, any information on compositions 
marked WL (Want List) will be greatly appreciated by the researcher. 

Only musical publications of composers presented at the Playhouse 
of Hunter College on May 8, 1960, were listed in the Souvenir Program. 
A bibliography which will give complete listing of finds in the field 
of early XIXth century American-Polish Music will be published shortly 
by The Polish Review. It contains close to one hundred items. 


BOHUSZEWICZ, Edward B. 


ADMIRED QUICK MARCH 

New York; Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin Square; 1840. 

Composed & Respectfully dedicated to Edward Kendall, By Francis 
Williamson: Arranged for the Piano Forte, by E. B. Bohuszewicz. As 
performed by a Celebrated Boston Brass Band. 

4 pp. 


A SELECTION OF POLISH AIRS 
Boston; Oliver Ditson; nd. 
Partly composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte by Edward B. 
Bohuszewicz. 
Contains the following titles: Kuiawjak (sic), Zaremba Waltz, Volynie 
Waltz; Copack, Innocence-Arietta, The Provoker, The Polish Peasant, 
Charlotte’s Gaillard, 6 pp. p. 6 blank. (AAS) 


BOSTON WALTZES AND COTILLON 


Boston; Parker & Ditson, 107 Washington Street; nd. 

composed and dedicated to Miss S. A. Bancroft by E. B. Bohuszewicz. 

2 pp. Two items of which No 1 contains Waltzes, No 2 Cotillon 
dedicated to Dr. C. G. Page. 


BOSTON GRAND MARCH 
Boston; Parker & Ditson, 107 Washington Str., 1837. 
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Dedicated to the Purchaser composed for the Piano Forte by E. B. 
Bohuszewicz. 


4 pp., p. 4 blank. (BPL) 


SOUVENIR D’AMBOY (WL) 


Boston; Oliver Ditson; 1846. 
The composition of W. V. Wallace adapted to a beautiful melody 
arranged for the guitar by E. B. Bohuszewicz. 


THE POLISH PILGRIM 


Boston; Parker & Ditson, 135 Washington Street; nd. . 
A Waltz Arranged and dedicated to Miss Harriet Hoppin by E. B. 
Bohuszewicz. 


-2 pp. 
THREE MAZURKAS 
Boston; H. Prentiss, 33 Court Street; nd. 
Arranged for the Piano Forte and Respectfully Dedicated to, the 
Misses Fiske of Providence by E. B. Bohuszewz (sic) No. 1. Elizabeth, 
No. 2. Mary, No. 3. Abby. 4 pp. p. 4 blank. 


VINTON’S QUICK STEP 


Boston; Henry Prentiss, 55 Court Str.; nd. 

Respectfully dedicated to Capt. John R. Vinton, U.S.A. as performed 
by the Providence Brass, Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte 
by E. B. Bohuszewicz for sale by J. M. Bradford, Providence, R. I. 

4 pp., p. 2 blank. Plate mark 278. 

25 cts. nett 


YANKEE POLKA 


Boston; Keith’s Publishing House; 1845. 
Arranged for the Piano Forte by Edward B. Bohuszewicz. 
4 pp., p. 4 blank. Plate mark 296—3. A.F. Knight Engr. 


In addition the following titles have been established and are being 
sought by the researcher: 


ANDALUSIAN CACHUCHA (WL) 
AQUILA WALTZ (WL) 
BEAUTIFUL SPRING WALTZ (WL) 
BOSTON QUICK STEP (WL) 
GENERAL ROMAN’S QUICK STEP (WL) 
LA POSATEZZA—A waltz 1845 (WL) 
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MERECZANKER POLKA (WL) e 

PETIT CADEAU DE JEUNE FILLE (WL) 

RORY O’MOORE (WL) } 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLISH EXILE (WL) 


FONTANA, Julian 


In his “Les Musiciens polonais et slaves,” Paris 1854, Albert Sowifski 
gave a list of Fontana’s compositions for the pianoforte which had 
been published in Paris, London and the United States. The list is 
quoted below. It has been augmented, however, with more detailed de- 
scription of pieces located in the course of the present research, which 
prove that the original list was far from accurate. Other items, still being 
sought, are marked WL (Want List). 


1 Deux Caprices: Paris, Schlesinger (WL) > 
Reverie; idem. (WL) 

La reine de Chypre, morceau de salon; idem (WL) 
Fantaisie sur le Duc d’Olone; Paris, chez Troupenas (WL) 
Souvenir de Weber sur l’opera d’Oberon; ibidem (WL) 
Fantaisie sur les motifs de Freyschutz; Paris, ibidem (WL) | 
Elegie; Mayence, Schott. (WL) 

Douze Reveries sur piano en deux suites; ibidem. (WL) 


OAYQAUY WLW LY 


DOUZE ETUDES-PRELUDES POUR PIANO 
Paris; chez Flaxland; 1862. 
Opus 8; 1° Livre 14 pp., 24 Livre 16 pp. 
At head of title “A Madame Caroline Coignet” 
9 Douze morceaux caracteristiques en forme d’etudes, en deux 
suites; ibidem. 
10 Reminiscences de la Havana, composees pour les concerts; Paris, 
Brandus. 
LA HAVANNE 
Paris; chez Mce Schlesinger, nd. 
Fantaisie sur des motifs Americains et Espagnoles pour le piano. 
Opus 10; Plate mark M.S. 4124; 18 pp. 
dedie a Mademlle Marie Therese de Panalver. Contains: Introduction, 
Chanson Americaine; Chanson de Negres de Tile de Cuba; La Ley 
Brava contredance Havanaise; La Jota Aragonesa. 


11 Lolita, grande valse brillante; ibidem 


LOLITA, GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE 
Paris; chez Troupenas; 1845. 
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Opus 11, 8 pp. 
dedie a Mademoiselle Laure Dalcour 


12 Souvenirs de l’Ile de Cuba; Paris, ibidem 


SOUVENIRS DE L’ILE DE CUBA 
Paris; chez E. Troupenas; 1847. 
Deux Fantaisies pour le piano, 
Opus 12,12 pp. 
No. 1. Une Nuit des Tropiques No. 2. Le Lever du Soleil. 


13 Giande Valse brillante; Paris, Troupenas, et a Mayence, chez 
Schott. 
14 Fantaisie sur la Somnanbule; ibidem 


PREMIERE FANTAISIE BRILLANTE POUR LE PIANO 
Paris; chez Troupenas; nd.. 
sur des Motifs de la Somnanbula de Bellini. Opus 14. 
At head of title: “a son Ami H. C. Timm.” 


15 Feuille d’Album, deux Mazureks; Paris, Troupenas. (WL) 
16 Fantaisie sur la Somnanbule; ibidem (WL) 

17 Ballade; ibidem. (WL) 

18 Nocturne; Mayence, chez Schott. 


2 ROMANCES POUR PIANO 
Paris; J. Meissonnier Fils; nd. 
Opus 18, 10 pp. 
No. 1. Long Time Ago, 
No. 2. La Melancolia 


19 Rapsodie a la Polka; New York, chez Kerksie et Breusing 


RHAPSODIE A LA POLKA 
New York; Kerksieg & Breusing, 421 Broadway; 1849. 
Pour le piano, composee et dedie a Mlle Mary Sherwood 
par Jules Fontana. Opus 19. Propriete des Editeurs 
8 pp. p 8 blank. 
Paris chez Brandas & Cie. Mayence chez les fils de B. Schott. 
20 Deux Romances originales. (WL) 
Arrangements: 


TROIS MAZOURKAS 


London; Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square 
(Successors to Wessel & Co.) 
Pour piano, dediées 4 Mademoiselle Alice 
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Mangold par Jules Fontana. Opus 21. 
10. pp. No. 1. Moderato, No. 2. Alegretto, No. 
3. Con Anima. Plate mark A & P. No. 897. 


POLISH SONGS BY JULIAN FONTANA 


Piosenki Sielskie (Rural Songs) to the words of Stefan Witwicki 

Gebethner i Wolff, Warszawa, 1857. 

Three songs, titled Smutna rzeka (The Sad River), Przypadek (An 
Accident) and Wyjazd (Departure) are to the words of poems by Stefan 
Witwicki, first published in Warsaw in 1830. The first of them served 
also as text for a song of Chopin, the third for one of Moniuszko. 

Zakochana (Girl in Love) to the words of Bohdan Zaleski 

R. Friedlein, Warszawa 1857 (?) 

(From the same collection of Zaleski’s poems Chopin has used three 
others for his songs.) 

Kwiatki (Little Flowers) to the words of Witwicki. 

Published as a supplement of the Warsaw weekly devoted to music, 
Ruch Muzyczny of March 31, 1858. 


THE THIRD OF MAY SONG 


Philadelphia; Fiot, Meighen & Co.; c. 1850 
from a Collection of Polish National Melodies 
Arranged for the Piano Forte by J. Fontana. 
4 pp., pp. 1 & 4 blank. Plate mark 372. 

On bottom of title page: 


This melody was written some twenty years ago, in Commemoration 
of the celebrated Constitution of 1791. The very mention of this date 
being accounted a crime under the Russian Government, this Song could, 
not be sung but out of the Towns, — in groves and woods, where the 
patriotic youth used to go chiefly in the Spring, in order to give vent 
to their feelings, by singing this and other patriotic songs. 

This is most certainly an American reprint of an earlier London 
publication. No other songs from the collection of Fontana’s arrange- 
ments could be located. The words, an English translation from the 
Polish original, are as follows: 

1 
Brothers, Come! awhile together 
Let us rove our native bowers; 
Hail the Spring’s returning weather, 
And the sweetly op’ning flowers; 
Welcome May! Lovely May! 
Winter’s shaft has flown away 

















———— 
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2 
Who but calls to mind the season — 
That which gave us Freedom’s treasure? 
Ev'ry heart with happy reason, 
Leapt to greet th’ inspiring pleasure. 
Joyous May! how to thee 
Lightly sings the spirit free! 

5 
But the hand of tyrant power 
Striking down our palm so blooming 
Gave us ‘neath the chain to cower 
F’en our plaints to silence dooming. 
Woeful May! Helpless Day! 
When debarr’d of Freedom’s ray! 

4 
Yet anew our. Poland gathers 
Faithful souls her cause befriending 
And our fam’d and valiant Fathers 
Seem from forth their graves ascending! 
Beauteous May! once more free, 
Festal hour we yet may see! 


GAWRONSKI, Leon Rawicz 


GOOD HOPE WALTZ 


New York; Firth & Hall; nd. 

A duet for the Guitar. Composed and respectfully dedicated to Misses 
Anna & Catharine Cameron By Gawronski 

2 pp. 

THE EXILES FAREWELL TO POLAND 

Baltimore; Published by the author; 1844. 

For the Guitar’* and Piano. Composed and respectfully dedicated To 
Her Highness Princess Adam Czartoryski at Paris by Leon Rawicz 
Gawronski. (Exile) 

12 Contrary to the information on the cover, this is not an arrangement for the 


guitar and piano but a song with piano accompaniment, the words of which read 
as follows: 


2 
Ye fields baptized in blood 
Ye walls of Warsaw brave; 
Where brothers battling stood, 
And freedom found a grave. 
Ye soldiers in your shrouds, 


Adieu my native land 

A last adieu to thee, 

Sweet Poland whose brave band, 
Have bled for liberty; 





Tho’ exiled from thy shore 
To wander weary years, 
And tread the halls no more 
I turn to thee in tears 
Farewell! farewell! farewell! 


Ye sons and noble sires, 
Who burst the battle clouds 
And scatter’d freedom’s fires — 
Farewell! farewell! farewell! 
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Lithograph representing Polish officer in uniform of 1831 surrender- 
ing his sword to three military men of high rank. With one hand he 
indicates a star in the sky, the inscription Hope over it. Persons on 
lithograph are numbered and the following caption appears at bottom of 
cover: 

1. Polish General 2. Austrian Emperor 3. Russian Emperor 
4. Prussian King 5. Austrian Minister 6. Austrian Sentinell 
6 pp. Pp. 2 and 6 blank. No plate mark; engraver, Webb. (AC) 


KUREK, Adam 
KURERK’S GRAND MARCH 


Boston; C. H. Keith, Nos. 67 & 69 Court St.; 1843. 

Respectfully dedicated to the Washingtonians throughout the United 
States As performed by the Boston Brigade Band, Composed by Adam 
Kurek, Polish Exile. 

3 pp., p. 4 blank. Plate mark 110. 


SEVENTH COMPANY NATIONAL GUARD MARCH 
New York; E. Riley; c. 1840. 
Composed by A. Kurek, Polish exile and dedicated by the Washington 


Brass Band to the officers and members of the 7th Company, National 
Guard. 


WINCHESTER’S QUICK STEP 


Boston; Chas. H. Keith, 67 & 69 Court St., 

Respectfully dedicated by the officers & Members of the Independent 
Company of Cadets to their Commander Col. Wm. P. Winchester. Com- 
posed by Adam Kurek, introducing the Spanish Air of El Abrazo de 
Vergara. Arranged for the Piano by T. Comer. Performed by the Brigade 
Band at their Concerts. (NYHS) 

Lith. Thayer & Co's, Boston. 

Plate mark 97. 

4 pp., p. 4 blank. 

Illustration: Full size portrait of Col. Winchester 





> 


3 
Adieu! once happy home, Far in a foreign land, 

Where oft in childhood’s hours, My feet are doom’d to roam; 
I lov’'d thy hills to roam, Yet oft in dreams I stand, 
And gather wild-wood flowers. Within my ancient home; 
Farewell! Thou blissful shade, My mother, in my sleep 
Where I my comrades met, I see, and hear her songs; 
Where I in boyhood play’d Then wake alas! to weep, 
And never can forget — And mourn Sarmatia’s wrongs. 


Farewell! farewell! farewell! Farewell! farewell! farewell! 
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TWELVE ADMIRED QUICK STEPS 
TO THE MEMORY OF LOST POLAND 


Boston; Chas. H. Keith; 1842. 

Composed and respectfully dedicated to The American Nation by 
Adam Kurek, a Polish Exile. 

As performed at the Concerts of the Celebrated Brigade Band of 
Boston, A. F. Knight, leader. 

Arranged for the Piano Forte by Prof. J. R. Garcia, of Boston. 

Illustration on cover shows “the last ten of the Fourth regiment” 
under vignete with wreath in which the names of Praga (a Warsaw 
suburb) and Ostroteka are inserted, as well as the inscription “There is 
yet hope for Poland.” The last six lines of the poem about the ten of 


the brave Fourth regiment serve as caption for a drawing which repre- 


sents them. On the four corners of the cover portraits of A. Czartoriski 
(sic), Chlopicki, Roman Solttyk and Skrzynecki have been placed. 

Four tablets with the names of other leaders and military commanders 
of the Uprising of 1830-31 are placed between the portraits. A list of 
presentations of the Twelve Quick Steps, each bearing the name of 
one of the Polish leaders of the Uprising and each dedicated to a differ- 
ent unit of the American army of the time, is placed in the lower part 
of the center of the cover under the following stanza: 


Ah! Poland, my Poland the fond heart will break 
Of him who has loved thee and bled for thy sake 
Oh! why have I lived the dark moment to see 
When thou hast no longer a shelter for me, 


Exile. 
The list of presentations is as follows: 
No. 1 Prince Czartoryski .......... to...._ Independent Cadets (AC) 
Fe 2 Geni Cilopice .............. “ ... Washington Lt. Infantry (WL) 
. a 60 eee? “New England Guards (FLP) 
* 4 “  Gheepnecki ............ “Boston Light Infantry (WL) 
ry a * Eee “City Greys (WL) 
° i event “ Rifle Rangers (AC) 
ty 7“ Malachowski ........ “ __..Washington Lt Guards (NYPL) 
¢ a = ena “ Hancock Light Infantry (NL) 
= Ges NIWHSIE | ac. onn sas “... Washington Phalan (NYPL) 
“ . *.\ eee bce “Highland Guards (NL) 
SS ID, ee Skarzynski ............ “Pulaski Guards (WL) 


a ae em “National Lancers (WL) 
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The Library of Congress possessed a complete set of these pieces. It 
is missing. From the personal recollections of members of the staff 
it has been missing for perhaps twenty or thirty years. Single pieces 
have been located in the course of this study and the customary abbre- 
viations which follow some of the dedications, show where the item 
in question can be found. 

It is presumed that the regimental march of the 2nd Cavalry Regiment 
(2gi Putk Utanéw) in Poland, named after general Dwernicki, which 
played a heroic part in the last battle against the invader in October 
1939, is identical with no. 12 of the Quick Steps by Kurek. 

It was impossible to verify this statement, Kurek’s Quick Step No. 12 
being among the items I was not able to locate as yet. 


MARION QUICK STEP (WL) 
Boston; C. H. Keith; 1843. 


BANGOR FAVORITE WALTZ (WL) 
Boston; H. Prentiss nd. 


FOURTEEN PIECES FOR SMALL BRASS BANDS. (WL) 
Boston, 1854. 


Consisting of Marches, Quick Steps, Dress Parade etc. Composed and 
arranged for E Flat Bugle, B Flat Bugle, B Flat Post-Horn, E Flat 
Trumpet, Tenor Trombone, First and Second Ophecleides, Drums and 
Cymbals. 


STRAWINSKI, F(elix) T(haddeus) 


FLOW GENTLY SWEET AFTON 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen. W. T. Mayo New Orleans; 1849. 
Ballad Arranged for the Guitar by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. Plate mark 1566. 


FORGET ME NOT, 
Baltimore; G. Wittig Junr; 1845. 
Arranged for the Guitar And respectfully dedicated to his Pupil Miss 
S. Emily Watson by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. Plate mark 1925. 


FORGET THEE! 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen; 1844. 
2 pp. Plate mark 320. 


™ 
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HINDOO MOTHER 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen; W. T. Mayo New Orleans; 1849. 
Ballad Arranged for the Guitar by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. Plate mark 1492. 


LIFE IS BUT A STRIFE 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen. W. T. Mayo New Orleans; 1849. 
Ballad Arranged for the Guitar by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. Plate mark 1517. 


LOVE BE OUR GUIDE | 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen. W. T. Mayo New Orleans; 1847. ° 
Ballad Arranged for the Guitar by F. T. Strawifski. 

_ 2 pp. Plate mark 1129. 


POLISH INFANTRY MARCH 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen; 1844. 
Arranged for the Guitar And respectfully Dedicated to his Friend 
John J. Frisby Esqr. by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. On p. 2 separate piece titled: Wreckers Daughter Quick Step. 
Plate Mark 394, signed L. W. Webb. 


THE “FORGET ME NOT” 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen. I. W. T. Mayo New Orleans; 1847. 
Ballad Arranged for the Guitar by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. Plate mark 1130. 


ZOEMOO WALTZ 
Baltimore; F. D. Benteen; 1847. 
Composed for One or Two Guitars And respectfully Dedicated to 
his Pupil Miss Mary Chapman Wilson by F. T. Strawinski. 
2 pp. Plate mark 1054. 


ZUBOFF, Maximilian 


AN APPEAL OF A GERANIUM LEAF, TO THE 
MAIDEN’S HEART 
New York; C. C. Christman, 404 Pearl St; 1844. 
Composed for the Piano and Inscribed as a token of friendship to 
Miss Georgiana L. Talman, of Brooklyn, L.I. by Maximilian Zuboff. 
6 pp. p. 2 & 6 blank. (CL) 


ANNASTASIA GALLOPADE 
New York, Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin Sq.; 1844. Firth Hall & Pond, 
239 Broadway. 
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Composed & Respectfully Dedicated to Miss Elizabeth B. Pond of 
Brooklyn by Maximilian Zuboff. (CL) 
© pp. 

GRAND WALTZ 
THE POLISH EXILE 


New York; The Author; 1837. 

Composed and most Respectfully Dedicated to Miss Mary R. Tal- 
madge 15 Washington Square, New York by Maxymilian Zuboff (sic.) 

Litho.: Zuboff & Company New York. 

4 pp. p. 4 blank. 


Illustration represents woman embracing officer in Polish uniform 
with background of imaginary landscape on board of sea, a castle on 
a cliff, a sentinel on the promontory and a sail ship and sail boat off 
shore. 


KALISZANKA POLKA!** 


New York; F. Riley; 1844. 

Composed for the Piano Forte And inscribed to his Country-Women, 
the Misses Jadwiga and Aniela Girard, By Maximilian Zuboff. 

Lith. F. Davignon. 4 pp. P. 4 blank. 

Lithograph on cover represents dancers in Polish Costume. 


NORTHERN VOLUNTEERS QUICK STEP 


Charleston, S.C.; Deming, Bulkley & Co., King Street, 1840. 

Composed & Dedicated to Capt. Samuel S. Mills and the Officers and 
Members of the Corps; And Arranged for the Piano Forte by Maxi- 
milian Zuboff. 

N. Currier’s Litho. N. Y. 

4 pp., p. 4 blank. (CL) 


Lithograph on cover represents Charleston Hotel with detachment 
of army lined up in front, orchestra playing, flag on roof of hotel un- 
furled and the balcony crowded with spectators. 


13 Contrary to the impression given by the name, Polka is not a dance of Polish 
origin. “Originally a war dance. Polk or pulk is the name of a regiment of Cossacks 
and is an old Scythian word originally applied to a tribe. The spurs, the tapping 
of the ground with the heel, flourishing a battle axe in the air and other gestures 
of a warlike nature, are all the accompaniments of the Polka when danced by the 
Servians among whom it was first observed. Yet another account that it was 
invented in Bohemia.” (From “The Encyclopedia of Dancing” by Chas. d’Albert) 

Polkas are found in early American sheet music for every occasion. In the 
Money category listed by Harry Dichter & Elliott Shapiro we have The Five Pound 
Polka of 1852, in the Telegraph and Cable category, the Atlantic Telegraph Polka 
of 1858. Even the Red Stockings of baseball had their Polka in 1869 and the 
American Stamps in 1864. 
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PARISINA WALTZ 


Philadelphia; A. Fiot, 196 Chestnut St., 1843, New York; W. Dubois, 
285 Broadway. 


For the Piano Forte Composed and suscribed to his Friend E. M. Green- 
way Jr. Esqr. of Baltimore, Md. by Maximilian Zuboff. 
4 pp., p. 4 blank. 


SEE IN DISTANCE MILDLY GLEAMING 


Philadelphia; George Willig, 171 Chestnut St., 1840. 

For sale by John P. Beile, Charleston, S. C. 

Words Written by James H. Claiborne of Charleston, S. c 

Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte & respectfully Dedicated. 
UD occ caches Waar cohas waepe bin ae nn aids eee (sic) 


by Maximilian Zuboff. 
6 pp., p. 2 & 6 blank. 
Pr. 50. 


YANIEWICZ, Felix) 
THE BIRTH DAY OF FREEDOM 


Philadelphia; G. E. Blake; 1805. 

The words by Mr. C. Harford, The Music composed by Mr. F. 
Yaniewicz. 

4 pp., pp. 1 and 4 blank. (NYPL) 

Price 25 Cents. 


(With the sole exception of title this piece is absolutely identical with 
that titled “The Battle of Derne.”) 


THE .BATTLE OF DERNE 


Philadelphia; G. E. Blake; No. 1 South 3rd Street; 1805. 

The words by Mr. C. Harford, The Music ee by Mr. F. 
Yaniewicz. 

4 pp., pp. 1 and 4 blank. (CL) 

Price 25 Cents. 

The first and third stanza of “The Birth Day of Freedom” are given 
below in the exact form in which they appear in the original publica- 
tion of the forgotten Yaniewicz song, nine years before the American 
national anthem was born: 
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THE BIRTH DAY OF FREEDOM 
jt 


Let| the Sons of Columbia with triumph proclaim, 
That the day ever sacred shall be 

When our Forefathers rous’d to break tyranny’s chain, 
And declar’d they were born to be free. 

Shall the Land that gave birth to a WASHINGTON fear, 
Tho Millions in Arms should oppose, 

No! those rights we’ll defend by their Conquest made dear, 
And distruction send back on its Foes. 


e 98 


As on Derne’s wild plain, where the fierce Savage host, 
Fled before us with terror dismay’d: 

Whilst with Wars dreadful thunder we ravag’d their Coast, 
And full tribute in Victory paid: 

See Liberty’s Banner by EATON unfurl’d 
On their Walls, where our Hero Commands, 

From whose high rampart Towers, vengeance he hurl’d 
And his Countrymens freedom demands. 


34 


As the proud swelling wave o’er its bosom shall bear, 
To our Shores the poor Exile distress’d, 

See the arms of our Country a welcome prepare, 
And each sorrow despel from his breast; 

Let those blessings to gain which, with Valour we fought, 
To the Sons of oppression extend, 

Who on seeking our Shores, will by precept be taught, 
Equal rights to respect and defend. 


It is interesting to note that A Polish Rondo and other pieces by 
Yaniewicz published by him in Liverpool and sold at his Music Ware- 
house, Lord Street reappear in a number of later collections of dance 
music, published in the United States, as for instance the Lancer’s 
Quadrille™ or Les Lanciers by Yaniewicz, or even, as can be seen from 


the list of pieces located, as Yaniewiz. 


14Tancers (dance form)—a quadrille of English origin. The name and forming 
of lines in the 2nd figure would suggest that the inventor intended to give their 
movements the character of a Polish dance. (From “The Encyclopedia of Dancing” 


by Chas. d’Albert.) 
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THE SIMON PURE LANCERS QUADRILLE 


Philadelphia; Beck & Lawton; 1857-62. 
With proper Figures as danced at the State Balls arranged by 
S(tephen) Glover, contains Les Lanciers by Yaniewicz. 


LANCER’S QUADRILLE 
Boston, between 1845 and 1860. 
As danced at Almack’s London, Rotunda Dublin to which is added 
La Schottische by Pugni, contains as no. 5 on p. 6, The Lancer’s Quadrilles 
— Les Lanciers by Yaniewicz. 


THE LANCERS’ QUADRILLES 
Toronto; A. and S. Nordheimer; 1848. 
As performed by her Majesty, Queen Victoria’s, Private Band, com- 
posed & arranged by Weibert. Pp. 8 Pp. 2 and 8 blank. 
No. 5. Finale on p. 7, titled Yaniewiz. (AC) 


THE MUSIC OF CINDERELLA 
Philadelphia; Blake, Third Street; 1806. 
A ballet suite, arranged for the Pianoforte with or without additional 
keys. By G. Woodham. 
8 pp. 
Price seventy five Cents. 


Contents: Dance of Cupids; Dance of Nymphs with Prince in the 
Net; Cupid disguised goes to Cinderella’s Sister etc. ends on p. 8 with 
Polish Minuet danced by Mr. Francis and Mrs. Woodham. It follows 
closely, though in a shortened form, the music of A Polish Rondo by 
Yaniewicz. (NYPL) 


GROBE, Charles 


“POLAND IS NOT YET LOST.” 


Baltimore; Frederick D. Benteen; 1847. 

W. T. Mayo, New Orleans. 

Varié pour le PIANO 

par Charles Grobe. opus 105. At head of title: a Madmoiselle Emma I, 
Atwood 

8pp., 2 and 8 blank. Plate mark 1170. Contains introduction, theme, 
3 variations and finale. 

Pr. 25 cts. net. (AC) 
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SHAW, Oliver 


HYMN FOR POLAND 
Providence; Published and sold by the AUTHOR No. 70 West- 
minster Street; 1834. 
Sung at PROVIDENCE in presence of John de Dynowski. Dedicated 
by the Writer & the Composer to Poland’s Exiled Sons And Published 
for their benefit, The Music by Oliver Shaw. 
2 pp. : (AC) 
The first of the four stanzas of the song reads: 
Welcome, Welcome, banish’d stranger! 
Here young Freedom’s band, 


Sons of men who fear’d no danger, 
Take thee by the hand. 


Chorus 
Welcome, Welcome, we have heard thy story 
Poland’s sons are Poland’s glory. 


WEBB, Geo J. 
“THE POLISH SOLDIER’S ADIEU” 


Boston; C. Bradlee, 164 Washington Street; 1831. 
Words from the American Traveller, 
The music composed & dedicated to his friend, 
Mr. Chas. W. Lovett, by Geo. J. Webb. 
4 pp. 
This song contains the following words: 
The moon is up! Away, away, 
Unclasp those clinging arms! 
Far must I be ere break of day 
To aid in war’s alarms! 
My war horse stamps! Away, away, 
Release my mantle’s fold. 
My country calls, I must obey 
And join the brave and bold. 
‘Tis freedoms voice! Huzza! Huzza! 
At her behest I fly 
‘Tis sweet to fight in her array 
Glorious for her to die! 


15 Dynowski arrived in the U.S. on the frigate Guerriera or Hebe which reached the 
port of New York on March 28, 1834. 
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The trumpet peals! Away, away 

My comrades wait for me. 

We'll drive the Russian from his prey. 
Poland shall yet be free. 


ZEUNER, C(harles) 
POLISH WAR SONG 


Boston; C. Bradlee; 1831. 

Written for the Consecration of the Polish Standards at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Sep. 12th 1831, by B. B. Thatcher Esq. Music Composed 
by Ch. Zeuner. 

12 pp. (CL) 


The song has the following words: 
Freedom! Freedom! Hear the shout, 
O’er the wide seas sounding out. 
Trumpets of the battle call, 
To arms! To arms! the banners wave 
The last great onset of the brave; 
From the mountain and the moor 
On the southern Danube’s shore, 
From the deserts of the north, 
Where the blue Elbe rushes forth— 
Poland wakes from slavery’s charm; 
Poland lifts her ancient arm; 
In her heroes’ ev'ry vein, 
Poland’s life blood burns again. 


The following abbreviations have been used to indicate where some 
of the items listed have been located: 


H —Harris Collection, Brown University Libraries, Providence, R. I. 
AAS —American Antiquarian Society 

NYHS— The New York Historical Society 

FLP W— Free Library of Philadelphia 

NYPL — The New York Public Library 


CL =—Congressional Library 
BPL —Boston Public Library 
AC  —Author’s Collection (Alexander Janta) 


WL —Want List 
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HAROLD B. SEGEL 


TWO OLD POLISH WAYFARERS: 
THE “DZIAD” AND THE PILGRIM 


I 


And from time to time there would come one of those 
dziads' who had seen and could tell of many a place and 
thing and such a one would stay with them for many a 
week.” 


In Wtadystaw Reymont’s Nobel Prize winning four-volume epic of 
Polish peasant life, Chfopi (The Peasants), the dziad is a frequent visitor 
in the village of Lipce. True, he earned his living in the beggar’s man- 
ner, but a mere beggar he was not. Wherever he went, he was greeted 
with a certain esteem by the folk, for in the life of the village the dziad 
played a vital role. With the wide knowledge that is born of travel, it 
was he who formed a link between the self-contained village community 
and the greater world that lay beyond: 


Dziads, too, now passed through the village more and more frequently; 
not only those of the usual kind, who went from house to house with their 
cavernous wallets and their lengthy prayers, and at whose approach the 
house-dogs always fell abaying; but also certain others of a different sort. 
These had travelled much and far, to many holy places; they knew Czesto- 
chowa, and Ostrobrama, and Kalvaria well, and in long evenings they would 
willingly entertain the village folk by tales of what was going on in the 
world, and the strange things in foreign parts. And there were even some who 
told of the Holy Land, and related such marvels about the vast seas they 
had crossed, and the adventures which had befallen them, that the people 
listened in pious amazement, and more than one could scarcely believe that 
such things could be? 


1 The Polish dziad (freely translated as “beggar”) should not be confused with the 
dziad of Byelorussian folklore, the ancestor who is invoked in special rites on the night 
of All Souls’ Day (the subject of one of the best-known works of Polish Romantic 
literature: Adam Mickiewicz’s Dziady (Forefathers’ Eve). 

2'W. Reymont ,The Peasants, translated by M. Dziewicki, New York, 1925, Vol. II, 


p. 169. 
8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 87. 
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It is through dziads (in this case, former Polish legionnaires)—that 
news of the exploits of Poles fighting in the Napoleonic campaigns is 
brought to slumbering Soplicowo (the setting of Adam Mickiewicz’s 
Pan Tadeusz): 


And yet now and then, like a stone from the sky, news came even to Lithu- 
ania; now and then a dziad, lacking an arm or leg, who was begging his 
bread, would stand and cast cautious eyes around, when he received alms, 
If he saw no Russian soldiers in the yard, or Jewish caps, or red collars, 
then he would confess who he was: he was a member of the Polish legions, 
and he was bringing back his old bones to that fatherland which he could 
no longer defend. Then how all the family—how even the servants embrac- 
ed him, choking with tears! He would seat himself at the board and tell of 
history more strange than fable; he would relate how General Dombrowski 
was making efforts to penetrate from the Italian land into Poland, how he 
was gathering his countrymen on the plains of Lombardy; how Kniaziewicz 
was issuing commands from the Roman capitol, and how, as a victor, he 
had cast in the eyes of the French a hundred bloody standards torn from 
the descendants of the caesars; how Jablonowski had reached the land where 
the pepper grows and sugar is produced, and where in eternal spring bloom 
fragrant woods; with the legion of the Danube there the Polish general 
smites the negroes,* but sighs for his native soil.® 


The tales of the dziads not only brought information, but provided 
entertainment that filled the emptiness of nights: 


Hanka then sat down on the porch, suckling her little ones and conversing 
with the dziad, who spun incredible yarns for her all the time, which she 
did not call in question, but listened, with sad eyes looking out into the night.® 


The dziads entertained in other ways. They had at their command a 
great repertoire of religious and secular songs and for alms they played 
and sang at village fairs and other public festivities: 


Everywhere, dziads were about in vast swarms: the blind, the halt, the 
dumb; cripples with never an arm, cripples with never a leg; just as at a 
local village fete. They played hymn tunes on tiny kits’ they held, or sang 
godly songs, clinking money in their wooden bowls.® 


The village folk received the dziad warmly for still another reason: 
he was familiar with herbs and knew the art of healing. When, in The 
Peasants, Jagna lies ailing, it it a dziad who is brought to her: 


4 A reference to Napoleon’s use of Polish forces to quell the popular Haitian revolt 
led by Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

5 Translation of G.R. Noyes, Everyman’s Library No. 842, pp. 30-31, slightly revised. 

6 The Peasants, Vol. IV, p. 58. 

Pig “tiny kit” referred to is a music box cranked by hand, a miniature “hurdy- 
gurdy. 
8 The Peasants, Vol. 1 .p. 101. 
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“Is Yagna still ailing? They told me something in her brain had gone 
wrong. 

“Not at all—But she is always in bed, and has well-nigh forgotten all 
things in the world. Her state would move a heart of stone... Oh, what 
creatures men are!” 

“Aye, to ruin thus the mind of a Christian! ... But I hear her mother intends 
bringing an action against all Lipce.” 

“She cannot win. The decision was taken by the whole assembly: they 
were within their rights.” 

“Oh, the wrath of the multitude is a fearful thing!” The dziad shuddered 
as he spoke. 

Matthew flared up hotly. “Fearful, yes; but senseless and spiteful and 
unjust exceedingly!” 

He brought him close to the hut, and went in himself. Only for a minute, 


-however, to come out again wiping a tear away. 


Nastka was spinning under the eaves. The dziad sat down by her, and 
produced a blue flask. 


“See, ye must sprinkle Yagna with this thrice a day and also rub the crown 
of the head therewith; in a week, all trace of hurt will be gone. The nuns in 
Pryzrov gave it to me.”® 


The appearance of the dziad in Polish village society (and Polish li- 
terature) occurred long before the nineteenth century. Uprooted by the 
disintegration of town and country life that followed in the wake of the 
wars and chaos that plagued Poland in the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, men of varied background banded together in a great 
society of itinerant social parasites. Their ranks included 


moral wrecks from towns or villages, ex-farmers who left the farms to 
their children to go travelling, both in order to enjoy greater freedom and 
at the same time be closer to the church.(...) restless men who could not 
adjust to the narrowness of village life and always sought something new; 
bigots, mystics, unbalanced daydreamers, and frequently even psychopaths. 
There was also no lack of cripples who were unfit for any work and attracted 
attention at fairs or markets in the guise of pious wayfarers.'° 


These wanderers had their own organizations,. especially in eastern 
Poland, where a strong and highly respected “union” existed. Here the 
trade was passed from father to son. Sometimes children were delibe- 
rately blinded or in other ways maimed so they could devote themselves 
to the profession. A permanent novitiate was maintained, just like a school, 
where the candidate had to spend a few years in training before he was 
accepted as a full-fledged dziad entitled to dziad privileges. Tradition 

9 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 285-286. 


10 Jan St. Bystron, Dzieje obyczajéw w dawnej Polsce wiek XVI-XVIII (A History 
of Polish Customs from the XVI-XVIIIth Centuries), Warsaw, 1936, p. 265. 
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speaks further of a “king” of the dziads," dziad courts, and a profession- 
al dziad argot.™ 


The dziads usually had some preparation for their chosen career. They 
might have been church servants or religious men who had been on pil- 
grimages and knew all about holy places and things, were able to recite 
legends, sing songs, teach, and moralize.* Many were medicine men 
familiar with herbs, and magicians who could prophesy and perform 
deeds of magic. 


Travelling throughout Poland and beyond (to Silesia, Germany, Hun- 
gary and Russia), they frequented religious shrines, market places, fairs, 
and wherever else crowds or revelry could be found.’* Their garb iden- 
tified them immediately. Similar to that of the Polish pilgrim, it con- 
sisted of a dress of coarse material worn beneath a heavy greatcoat. They 
carried clubs with which to beat away the dogs who attacked them, and 
leather bags containing all their worldly possessions. So characteristic 
of the dziad was his bag, that Tobota (bag) became a common name 
for him. For protection against the elements the dziads wore wide-brim- 
med hats hung on cords. From their waists dangled prayer books and 
copper cups. 


The best and earliest extant source of information on the customs 
of the old Polish dziad is a non-dramatic dialogue dating from 1612 
entitled Peregrynacja dziadowska (The Dziads’ Peregrination).%° It was 
published under the pseudonym Januarius Sowizralius,’® which was used 
in other works of seventeenth century Polish burgher literature. In all 


11 This was the subject of a novel, Krél dziadéw (The King of the Dziads, 1856), 
by a unknown nineteenth century Polish novelist, Jézef Dzierzkowski. 

12 Jan St. Bystroh, Kultura ludowa (Folk Culture), 2nd edition, Warsaw, 1947, p. 
103. In his novel Master Twardowski (about the famous old Polish magician), Jézef 
Kraszewski mentions the “private language” of the dziads and gives an example of 
it on p. 191 (edition publ. Warsaw, 1955). Describing the dziads’ dress as frequently 
consisting of fachmany (rags), he indicates the dziad equivalent of the term: foktusze. 

13 Specimens of dziad songs, pious and bawdy, appear in Zygmunt Gloger’s Ency- 
klopedia staropolska (Old Polish Encyclopedia), Vol. 1-2, Warsaw, 1958, pp. 93-96. 

14 Some of their favorite haunts in Poland were: the shrine at Czestochowa, Nowa 
Kalwaria (New Calvary, a renowned place of pilgrimage in Poland, second to Cze- 
stochowa), the Benedictine Church of the Holy Cross on the summit of Lysa Géra 
(Bald Mountain) in south-eastern Poland, Staszkéwka (a village in the Gorlice district 
near Tarndéw, south-estern Poland), Szczepanédw (near Bochnia in southern Poland), 
Gniezno, on the feastday of St. Wojciech), Pilzno (near Debica in south-eastern Po- 
land, on the feastday of St. John), Rzesz6w (known for its market), Jarostaw in south- 
eastern Poland (on the feastday of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin), Przeczyce 
in the Pilzno region (on the feastday of St. Michael), Leki (Wielkie Leki) in the Koé- 
ciana district in Great Poland (on the feastday of St. Bartholemew), Chelm w Lesie 
(a small town in the Strzyzéw district near Jasto in south-eastern Poland), J. Kraszew- 
ski, op. cit., p. 149. 

15 The text appears in Karol Badecki’s anthology, Polska komedia rybaltowska 
(Polish Rybalt Comedy), Lwéw, 1931, pp. 179-213. 

16 “Sowizralius” is a Latinization of the Polish translation of the name Eulenspiegel 
(Sowizrzat, Sowizdrzat). : 
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probability, the author was the well-known Cracovian burgher satirist 
Jan Dzwonowski. 

The Peregrination records the activities of an assembly of dziads which 
the author witnessed once in the town of Jodtowa (Pilzno region, near 
Cracow in southern Poland), during a fair on the feast of Saint Sta- 
nislaus. The work begins with the advice that all who are tired of work- 
ing and want to see the world should pick up bags and go among the 
dziads. First, however, the author suggests that an eye be plucked out, 
a leg cut off, or crutches purchased. Lying is also considered a necessity 
in the profession. The dziad Lagus declares: 


And especially you, young pilgrims, should know, 
He must lie well,;who makes a pilgrimage." 


Any means of bringing profit was permissible, and Te Peregrina- 
tion presents a dazzling array of dziad artifices. To arouse pity, the dziads 
would either deliberately inflict wounds on themselves'® or pretend to 
be insane, convulsive, blind, dumb, lame, or epileptic. The simple folk 
were also to be seduced by an appeal to their superstitions. For this pur- 
pose, the dziads appeared as werewolves, sold special “medicines” by 
which they claimed all sicknesses could be cured, carried “holy” water, 
“holy” candles, and “relics”. They often bore names which bespoke their 
disabilities, idiosyncracies, or “specialties”: Chrapek (Wheezer), Kula 
(Crutch), Sztyla (sztylawy-lame, crooked-legged), Chachula (Burst of 
laughter), Momot (Stammerer), Chmielarz (chmiel-hops; used probably 
in the meaning of drinks or herbs which the dziad offered for sale), Le- 
piarz (lepic-to mould; ie. a dziad whose specialty was moulding candles 
and manufacturing holy images) and Klimek (Hoodwinker). The most 
amusing dziad trickery was the werewolf imitation. Wearing a shaggy 
tail which attracted dogs and set them barking, the dziads often pretended 
to be werewolves in order to frighten peasants into giving them food 
and drink. Wilkotek (Werewolf) recalls with glee how he would creep 
up to a peasant’s hut, howl. and demand food, threatening to ruin the 
livestock in the stable. The terrified peasants would rush to bring him 
meat and other provisions, all of which he willingly accepted as the price 
of his withdrawal: 


But I'll go to Silesia, and later Moravia, 

And I'll bring back with me a sack of meat or two for provisions. 
I'll enjoy myself like a prince. 

A wolf's tail, a shaggy one, I'll tie behind me, 

And wherever I go, I'll say: I want meat. 


at Badecki, op. cit., p. 185. : 
18 Kraszewski, op cit., p. 187, mentions that this was often accomplished by ap- 
plication of the crow-foot plant. 
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Fetch it for me quickly, mother dear, or you're in for it. 

Even if I don’t go right into the hut, I'll stay outside 

And yell: Meat mother, or I'll ruin the cattle in the barn... 

The dogs howl at the big tail like devils, 

So that everywhere they know a werewolf’s around.... 

People cry: Don’t ruin my cattle, dear werewolf, 

And I'll even give you some sweet milk for kasha. 

And then I answer: Thanks! and will frighten them no more.” 


Sometimes the dziad was bold enough to enter the hut, especially 
when the women and children were left alone. Contorting, staring wildly, 
snorting, and throwing pinches of powder into a pot, he would terrify 
the household into immobility and then would walk out with whatever 
he could carry. 


The dziads worked in pre-determined areas. It was considered profes- 
sionally unethical for one to stray into the “territory” of another. (In 
The Peregrination the dziads convene for the purpose of making such 
assignments). They usually travelled alone, in pairs, or with female 
companions (baby, in Polish; nom. pl. of baba) with whom they often 
lived in concubinage. In another early seventeenth century burgher 
work, the anonymous Komedia rybalttowska nowa (The New Rybatt 
Comedy, 1615),”° a dziad describes his companion in this way: 


This one standing before you now 

Like Beelzebub, is decrepit with age. 

If only you knew her when she was sixteen, 

What a jolly wench she was. 

She could hop around in a dance like a roe, 

And never gave a hoot for work. 

‘Till midnight she’d sit with the help from the manor. 
Early in the morning, on the way from the tavern, 
Passing the school, she went in to the cantor.”? 
He also exercised her ‘till daybreak— 

But about this there’s no need for talk.?* 


Identifiable by the kerchiefs they wore over their heads and the little 
incense pots they carried with them wherever they went, the baby were 


19 Badecki, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 

20 Concomitant with the rise of Polish burgher literature in the period 1550-1650, 
an interesting popular comedy known as the “komedia rybaltowska” emerged. The 
name is derived from rybalt, the Italian ribaldo), a term applied in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Poland to impoverished parochial school teachers and Cracow 
Academy students who wandered throughout southern Poland seeking employment in 
the extensive village parochial school system organized after the Council of Trent. 
The “rybalts” chief contribution to the flourishing burgher literature was in the form 
of crude comedies. On the “komedia rybattowska,” see my article “The Beginnings of 
Polish Comedy,” The Polish Review, Vol. III, No. 3, 1958, pp. 69-81. 

21 The cantor taught singing and played the organ in the contemporary village 
parochial school.s 

22 Badecki, op. cit., pp. 260-261. 
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women who had some medical knowledge, principally midwifery, and 
were commonly considered witches capable of performing miracles. Here 
is how one baba describes her talents: 


I can cure illness, heal the different limbs of the body, 
And tend a lady through childbirth. 

I have different charms for blessing people, 

Can bewitch a person with a devil, then drive him away. 
When someone breaks his neck or twists his feet, 

I know how to light a fire to make the swelling disappear. 
When the teeth ache, I can make a sign 

To drive away the pain, 

A thing costly to call a doctor for.... 

I can lead boys to girls in proper style,* 

Or if I want, see to it that a child is not born 

Or a husband not found. These things I can do, and quickly, 
For all the right herbs I have in my bag.?* 


Polish proverbs give some idea of the respect the baby enjoyed among 
the village folk because of their mastery of the healing arts and, at the 
same time, the fear their magic provoked: 


Gdzie doktér nie moze, tam baba pomoze*® 

(When the doctor can’t, a baba can) 

Variant: Gdzie diabet nie moze, tam babe posle”® 

(When the devil can’t, he sends a baba) 

Kazda baba doktédr** 

(Every baba is a doctor) 

Od zlosliwej baby sam diabet schowa sie w ziemi¢”® 

(From an angry baba, the devil himself hides in the ground) 


The baby often boast of their supernatural powers. They know many 
devils in Hell and the dwelling place of souls after death. They can reach 
someone imprisoned behind the heaviest walls and can change their 
form with every month, becoming a bird, an owl, the female apparition 
known as “Przypotudnica’ (“she who comes at noon”), “Latawica” (the 
evil spirit who appears in the form of a flying star) and, at night, the 
great woman called Death. 


The baba as sorceress appears in The New Rybalt Comedy. In exchange 
for food she promises to rid a farmer’s home of evil spirits, a task she 


23 A reference to the baba’s knowledge of love potions and her instruction of young 
women in the art of making themselves attractive to men. See Kraszewski, op. cit., 
p. 192. 

24 Badecki, op. cit., p. 205. 

25 Samuel Adalberg, Ksiega przystéw (Book of Proverbs), Warsaw, 1889-1894, p. 7 
{No. 49). 

26 Kraszewski, op. cit., p. 195. 

27 Adalberg, p. 7 (No. 57). 

28 Ibid., p. 8 (No. 85). 
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was frequently called to perform.”® Spreading special herbs around, she 
rnounts her stick and chants a magical formula of evocation: 


Amen dico, 
Przez kierz lyko, 
Ichty pichty, 
Szychty rychty, 
Przez te krysy, 
Diabet lysy.°° 


(As most such formulas, this is only partly intelligble: Amen dico, /Over the 
bush mezereon/ Ichty pichty/ Szychty rychty/ Through these signs/ A bald 
devil) 31 


From a corner, a devil appears carrying flails and asks why he is being 
summoned. “So that in this house fear may never be seen or heard” an- 
swers the baba. On this occasion, however, the baba’s magic is not pow- 
erful enough and she fails in her attempt to drive the devil away. In a, 
scene reminiscent of many in medieval drama and folk tales, the devil 
rushes at her with flails and chases her from the stage: 


Old hag, 

Great liar, 

Leave this home. 

Do not bring shame 
To those here 
Listening. 

For you've gone mad, 
Go to hell.82 


Now and again attempts were made to expose the dziads and baby. 
As early as 1612, the author of The Peregrination intended his work to 
be didactic as well as informative. After opening the dziad’s bag of tricks 
and laying its contents bare before his readers, he offers this parting 
piece of advice: 


It is good to give alms to hags and beggars, 
But only to those whom one knows well. 
Those who are in a hospital, or near a church, 
Weak in body with some ailment. 

But not to those who crawl around fairs 


29 Kraszewski, op. cit., pp. 191-192. 
30 Badecki, op. cit., pp. 268-269. 
31 This probably explains the Polish proverb (S. Adalberg, p. 8, No. 106): 
Terefere kuku, (tyrum bzdyrum kuku) 
Strzela baba z tuku. 
(Variant: Huku puku, (mere mere kuku) 
Strzela baba z tuku. 
Terefere kuku... 
The baba draws her bow. 
32 Badecki, loc. cit. 
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And smear themselves all over with mud. 

They tie rags around their heads, 

Twist their arms and change their speech. 

When near a church they fall on their knees 

And roar, frightening people out of their wits. 

This is all the dziad trickery. 

If they wanted to they could have cured their wounds long ago, 
Just get them drunk, and you'll see what mischief they will do. 
Those who go about shaking their heads 

Study the art a long time before mastering it. 

They willingly suffer all kinds of ailments. 

Better to cheat someone, than turn the hand to honest toil.3* 


The prolific nineteenth century Polish historical novelist, Jézef Kra- 
szewski, was greatly interested in folklore and devoted most of the 
seventh chapter of his novel Master Twardowski to a detailed discussion 
of the customs of the dziads and baby. As Dzwonowski before him (and 
quite certainly with a knowledge of The Peregrination) he enumerates the 
various deceitful practices of the colorful wanderers, but cannot help 
admitting that they earned a position of respect in village society because 
“from the cradle to the grave the dziad and baba were constantly neces- 
sary to the peasant.” This was especially true of the baba, for it was she 
who... 


was the first to take him when he was born, washed his cold body when he 
died, prepared it for the coffin, and sang wigilie (prayers of mourning) over 
him when there was no money to pay a priest®* . . . 


II 


Another common wayfarer in old Poland was the pilgrim, whose 
costume the dziad adopted and in whose ranks the dziad often appeared. 
When journeys to Rome, Compostella, and the Holy Land increased 
considerably from 1575 to the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
pilgrim became a familiar sight throughout the Polish land.** As a 
visitor to the holy places of Christianity and one who had travelled far 
and wide, the pilgrim, upon his return home, found appreciative audiences 
for his tales. He frequently appeared in inns as a singer of songs about 
the shrines he had seen and the miracles for which they were famous. 
Perhaps stimulated by the interest he evoked, he was at times inclined to 
let his imagination get the better of him, and the stories he told his au- 

33 Ibid., pp. 212-213. 

34 Kraszewski, op. cit., p. 186. 

%5 On old Polish pilgrimages and pilgrimage literature, see: Jan St. Bystron, Po- 


lacy w Ziemi Swietej, Syrji i Egipcie 1147-1914 (Poles in the Holy Land, Syria, and 
Egypt 1147-1914), Cracow, 1930, pp. 10-54. 
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diences of lands beyond their ken became fanciful and eloquently elabo- 
rated. In return for his entertainment of songs and tales, the pilgrim 
expected alms, free food and drink and was not above selling false relics 
(for which he was occasionally punished). 

The pilgrim as a bearer of fantastic tales of make-believe lands became 
common in European fiction in the Middle Ages, when the literature of 
pilgrimage fused with the ancient tradition of the imaginary voyage. 
Baroque literature was not unfamiliar with the type. In Germany, Hein- 
rich Julius von Braunschweig (1564-1613) introduced him in his comedy, 
Von einem Wirthe, which is about an innkeeper who lives by cheating and 
is himself duped by three student pilgrims. The students appear separately, 
in different costume, and deceive the innkeeper into believing fantastic 
stories about Rome, from where they have just returned.*® 

The best delineation of the type in old Polish literature is in an anony- 
mous Shrovetide comedy from the year 1622, Migsopust (Carnival).°" The 
pilgrim (pielgrzym) appears in the fourth scene of Act III. He comes to 
an inn and announces that he has seen not only Rome and Jerusalem, but 
has gone to Utopia and even further, to Stygia itself.** In this new land, he 
spent two years travelling from the frontier to the high cliffs that lay 
beyond, never stopping day or night on his journey. For another year and. 
a half, he sought passage around the cliffs. Finally, foreign merchants 
showed him the way to the summit on a ladder of birds’ feathers. Once 
there, he came upon a wonderful orchard with trees of iron, silver, gold 
and copper, and fir trees which hung with golden leaves and cones of 
precious jewels. 

It has been suggested that the tale of a magic grove on a moun- 
tain top originates in the influential tenth century Historia Ale- 








36 A.H.J. Knight, Heinrich Julius, Duke of Brunswick, Oxford, 1948, pp. 75-77. 
For a discussion of sources, see pp. 108-109. 

37 Text in Badecki, op. cit., pp. 400-463. 

38 The reference to Utopia in an early seventeenth century Polish comedy of burgher 
origin is a significant revelation of the extent of penetration of More’s work. How did 
More and the Utopia become known in Poland? In 1579 Piotr Skarga’s immensely 
popular Zywoty Swietych (Lives of the Saints) was published. A Jesuit, Skarga was a 
dynamic polemicist who came to take an active interest in contemporary English ec- 
clesiastical affairs. This is reflected in his addition to the 1585 edition of the Lives 
of biographical sketches of English martyrs, including Campion and More. The sketch 
of More, although supplying biographical data, does not contain any mention of the 
Utopia. The work may have become popularized, however, by the many English and 
Scottish Catholics who fled the religious persecution in their own countries and took 
refuge in Poland (as well as other Catholic countries on the continent), The contribu- 
tion of these emigrants to Polish cultural life was not insignificant and, although 
there is no direct evidence, it seems quite likely that Poland came to know of More’s 
Utopia through them. Latin was the second language of the country in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (knowledge of it was by no means restricted to the gentry 
and clergy) and the Utopia could have circulated quite easily in the original. 
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xandri Magni de proeliis of the Neapolitan Archpresbyter Leo.*® The 
evidence is convincing. The episode in Carnival recalls that of Alexander 
on Mons Adamantinus in India. Alexander and his men come upon a 
beautiful palace with a garden in which vines hang with precious stones. 
After inspecting the marvelous vineyard, Alexander receives an oracle at 
the prophetic Tree of the Moon. Although the first translation of the 
Historia into Polish in 1510 by Leonard z Bonczy for centuries remained 
unpublished (and thus could not have exerted influence), a new trans- 
lation (anonymous) did appear in Cracow forty years later. This proved 
very popular and new editions were issued in 1611, 1628, 1690, 1701, 
1733, 1745, 1751 and 1788.*° ; 


The pilgrim’s narrative is interrupted by the Sophist (Sofista), another 
character in the play who is quite skeptical of the tale he has been hearing. 


’ He mentions that the ancients had similar magic groves, and the one 


described by the pilgrim probably was made by a Tartar khan who wanted 
to store there all of Europe’s.plundered wealth. Continuing his story, the 
pilgrim describes other wondrous sights he beheld in the magic land. 
There were ants larger than elephants. Once he saw a flea that could jump 
a mile at a time. Snow was sold as sugar, crystal grew from ice, men could 
fly as birds, and clothing was made from soft glass which was held to- 
gether by screws. When asked if it was cold in this wondrous place, the 
pilgrim replies that it was so cold a person’s words froze when he spoke 
and remained frozen until thawed out by spring.*’ As often befalls the 
pilgrim, the fantasies he weaves for food and drink evoke only disbelief 
and ridicule. Giving up in despair, he abandons the inn of Shrovetide 
revellers to which he has come and goes off to chance his fortune else- 
where. 


39 J. Krzyzanowski, Paralele (Parallels), Warsaw, 1935, p. 160. See also the same 
author’s Romans polski wieku XVI (The 16th Century Polish Novel), Lublin, 1934, 
pp. 21-28. 

40 Krzyzanowski, Romans polski, p. 23. 

41 The pilgrim’s tale of the frozen words has interesting parallels in world literature. 
It is believed to have originated with the comic poet Antiphanes, an intimate of Plato. 
In order to convey the depth of his master’s logic, Antiphanes told the story of a won- 
drous place where it was so cold words froze in air and could be understood only in 
spring, when they thawed out. By this parable, he meant that the sense of Plato's 
teaching was unintelligible to students in their youth and could be understood only 
in maturity. The parable appears again in Castiglione’s I/ Cortegiano, the Polish 
adaptation Dworzanin of Lukasz Gornicki, and Rabelais’ Pantagruel, wherein the 
story of the frozen words assumes the character of a typical liar’s tale in which form 
it was popularized in the adventures of Baron Miinchhausen. It appears in Carnival 
also as a liar’s tale. It eventually entered popular tradition. The Polish Romantic poet 
Cyprian Norwid, using it in his poem Zndéw legenda (The Legend Anew), mentions 
that he himself heard it in the vicinity of the Bug River. See Krzyzanowski, Paralele, 
pp. 185 ff. 























MAGNUS JAN KRYNSKI 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF JERZY ANDRZEJEWSKI: 
THE ROAD FROM BELIEF TO SKEPTICISM 


Jetzy Andrzejewski, the author of The Inquisitors, was born in 
1909, made his literary debut in 1936, and received the Polish Academy 
of Literature Award for Young Writers in 1938 for his novel Lad: serca 
(Harmony of Heart). He is regarded in Poland as a major prose writer. 
Several of his books have been translated into French, English, German, 
Czech, Swedish, Bulgarian, Serbian, Hebrew, Persian and Japanese. 

Andrzejewski played an important role in the Polish cultural and 
political “thaw” which culminated in Gomutka’s accession to power in 
October, 1956. In 1953 his two significant allegories Pantofelek (The 
Slipper) and Wielki lament papierowej glowy (The Great Lament of a 
Paper Head) were written. The Great Lament... was citculated sur- 
repitiously for over two years in mimeograph form among writers and 
was not printed until 1956. In 1954 the third and the most brilliant 
allegory Ztoty lis (The Golden Fox) was written. All three allegories, 
published in 1956 in a volume taking its title from the third story, were 
early departures from the drab orthodoxy of social realist writing. 

In the first of these allegories, the narrator, who is staying at a summer 
resort, wishes to buy a pair of slippers. After a long search he finds a 
suitable pair. Unfortunately, the slippers differ somewhat in color. The 
The agreeable salesclerk promises to place the pair in the sunny shop- 
window until the darker one fades to match the lighter one. Every day 
the narrator visits the store to inquire about the color of his slippers. To 
his chagrin, he is informed one day that the slippers have been sold. 
While walking along the boardwalk, he notices a gentleman sitting on a 
bench, wearing the slippers in question and exposing the darker one to 
the sunlight. The narrator says to himself: 


This wretch... is really trying to make his slippers match! He was 


engulfed by stupidity. He yielded to the absurd. He surrendered volun- 
tarily to nonsense. 


The narrator’s smug condemnation soon gives way to self-doubt: 


Did this poor little man really try to change the color of his slipper 
voluntarily? Perhaps he was forced to do so by the circumstances? Haven't 
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you yourself, a reasonable man, become inveigled in this stupid mess? 
Haven't you allowed the fool slipper to lodge itself in your thoughts and 
desires?... Why then... do you despise this man who having said “a” 
exactly as you did, felt obliged to go one step further and say “b’? 


The parable of the slipper that had to be faded at all cost was viewed 
in Poland as an exemplification of the plight of Polish intellectuals wha 
were pressured to change whatever may have been the original coloration 
of their views to match the bright red of Marxism. 


In the more transparent allegory, The Great Lament of a Paper Head, 
the narrator, who is a famous author, dreams that he is delivering a great 
speech. Having uttered the expected number of clichés (“it is light in 
daytime, and dark at night”; “the working man possesses two hands and 
one head, etc.”) which are enthusiastically applauded, the narrator noti- 
ces that his listeners’ heads are wrapped in newspaper. On coming home 
and glancing into the mirror he perceives with horror that his own head 
is beginning to sprout a newspaper. The obvious intent of this allegory 
is to indicate the oversimplified phrasemongering of journalism and 
literature in the Stalinist period. 


The golden fox of the third allegory has been interpreted as repre- 
senting the poetry of life and the right to indulge in dreams and fantasy. 
This fable tells of a five-year-old boy who imagines that a golden fox 
of shining beauty comes to his home to live. The boy, despite the persu- 
asions of his parents, clings to the illusion that the fox exists. He is freed. 
from his fantasy and his world of dream-reality is shattered when he 
receives as a birthday gift a “positive” toy—a set of blocks representing a 
collective farm. The suggestion is that in a prosaic atmosphere there 
is no place for beauty or fantasy. 


There was a good deal of controversy in official circles before a satis- 
factory interpretation of the last story was reached. In a discussion at 
the Writers’ Union it was decided to ignore the allegorical meaning of 
the tale and to characterize it as “a rare example in present day literature 
of an excellent work about child psychology.” 


In 1957, Andrzejewski again displayed his spirit of rebellion by 
turning in his Party card in protest against the suppression by Gomutka’s 
censors of the projected monthly Ewvropa. This periodical was to be de- 
dicated to the strengthening of Poland’s cultural ties with the West and 
was a pet project of Andrzejewski, the poet Adam Wazyk (famous for 
his “Poem for Adults,”) the critic Jan Kott and other prominent Polish 
intellectuals, Andrzejewski’s short novel CiemnoSci kryjg ziemie (Dark- 
ness Covers the Earth), 1957, shows the same spirit of rebellion. It was 
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published in the United States in August 1960 under the title The 
Inquisitors in a competent translation by Konrad Syrop.* 

The Inquisitors is a historical and philosophical novel which makes 
use of the celebrated atrocities of the Spanish Inquisition to condemn 
ideological fanaticism anywhere, in any form, at any time. The main 
plot is animated by constant intellectual and emotional interplay between 
a young Dominican friar, Diego, and the Grand Inquisitor himself. 

Diego’s inner development moves through three phases. At first, he 
sincerely opposes the excesses and the corruption of the Inquisition. By 
chance, he meets Torquemada and has a violent dispute with him. How- 
ever, the inquisitor perceives that Diego’s zeal can be channelled. in the 
“right” direction and makes him his personal secretary. Diego, though 
swayed by Torquemada’s personal magnetism, is, at this point, only a 
partial convert to the Grand Inquisitor’s philosophy. Finally, Diego 
comes to believe that he himself is the true spirit of the idea of the 
Inquisition and feels empowered to use any means to promote it. 

The reverse process takes place in Torquemada who, contrary to histo- 
tical fact, moves, shortly before his death, from an absolute certainty of 
belief to an utter negation of all faith. Pondering the causes of the crimes 
of the Inquisition, the dying Torquemada concludes that they had their 
source in his zealous faith, in his ruthless maximalism which had moved 
him to try to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. He comes to 
the conclusion that in order to redress the injustices which result from 
idealistic fervor it is not sufficient to attack isolated flaws in the working 
of the Inquisition but the very faith which had created this institution. 
“I noticed long ago that I have nothing to say in the presence of those 
who want to make humanity happy,” Satan whispers to the Grand 
Inquisitor. 


I’ve always been in favor of order. Depending on circumstances, of 
course, I serve other ideals as well, but my heart and mind are always on 
the side of those who see world order in a single, universally applicable idea. 


In his final dramatic conversation with Diego, Torquemada expresses 
the wish to undo the evil of his life but his ardent plea “Extinguish the 
flames, extinguish the flames” will be disregarded, for Diego, who is to 
be the new Inquisitor, is a product of Torquemada’s system of terror and 
tinds his own rationale in it. 

Needless to say, Andrzejewski is not merely interested in settling 
accounts with an historic institution. Te Inquisitors must be read in the 

1 Jerzy Andrzejewski, The Inquisitors. Translated from the Polish by Konrad. 
Syrop. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. 159. 


For an extensive appraisal of the book see the review by S. L. Shneiderman, 
“On the Evils of Fanatic Belief’, East Europe, 1960, No. 10, pp. 51-53. 
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context of Stalinist repression in Poland which, in the name of a uni- 
versal system designed to bring a social and political kingdom of heaven 
to earth, has resulted in widespread misery. It is not surprising that 
Andrzejewski and other Polish Communist writers—some with an even 
longer period of allegiance to the Party—now reject all ideology and 
find any form of zeal highly suspect. To the Western reader, The Inquisi- 
tors is significant as an indication of the intellectuals’ state of mind in 
a country which is culturally the most liberal in the Soviet bloc. However, 
the ideas and problems taken up in The Inquisitors, do not, in themselves, 
burst upon the reader as a revelation. The Western case against Commu- 
nism was admirably presented in the forties and early fifties by such 
talented writers as Koestler, Orwell and Mitosz. For that reason Andrze- 
jewski’s novel, though it deals with a problem still vitally important for 
Poland, may strike the Western reader as an anachronism. 

The novel has an original structure. Almost every chapter opens with a 
quotation from an alleged chronicle which sets the events in their histo- 
rical context. The remainder of the chapter consists, for the most part, of 
intellectual dialogue between various characters caught up in the moral 
drama of the Inquisition. The novel’s dramatic potentialities were 
immediately perceived in Poland and the first theatrical adaptation was 
staged by the New State Theater in £6dz in September, 1957. 

Aside from the inherent interest of The Inquisitors, Andrzejewski’s 
creative past epitomizes the hardships that writers in East Central 
Europe have had to undergo in the last quarter of a century. An interes- 
ting psychological portrait of Andrzejewski is contained in Czestaw Mi- 
tosz’s The Captive Mind under the cryptonym “Alpha, the Moralist.” 
The reader must be warned, however, that Mitosz’s well-written and 
factually true portrait lacks sympathy. 

Andrzejewski began his career in the mid-thirties as a “Catholic” 
writer. (This dubious critical term has been as much abused in Poland as 
elsewhere). Even though the hero of his prize-winning novel, Lad serca 
(Harmony of Heart) was a Catholic priest, the other characters exhibit 
traits of petty demonism typical of the “decadent” literature of the fin 
de siecle, It was perhaps Andrzejewski’s stylistic predilection for 
“metaphysical” words (“purity”, “anxiety”, “fervor”, “guilt”, “punish- 
ment”, “grace”, “redemption”, “darkness”) which led critics to regard 
him as a religious writer. He did associate himself ideologically with 
a group of Catholic intellectuals but his convictions were not evident 
in his writing. At best, one can say that he was a hieratic writer who 
chose metaphysical and tragic themes over social and political ones. His 
Catholicism was probably an outgrowth of a literary fashion which 
prompted certain Polish writers of the thirties to assume the mantle 
of a Polish Mauriac or Bernanos. 
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Andrzejewski’s patriotic posture under the German occupation com- 
manded reverence from fellow authors and the young writers of the 
underground. In Mitosz’s caustic testimony: 

Alpha successfully realized his ambition (italics mine} to become a 
moral authority. His behavior was that of an exemplary writer-citizen. 
His judgement as to which actions were proper or improper passed in 
literary circles as those of an oracle, and he was often asked to decide 
whether someone had trespassed against the unwritten patriotic code. 


In 1946 a collection of short stories, Noc (Night), appeared dealing 

with life under the German occupation. Andrzejewski adopted here a 
more realistic manner but still was able to treat great moral and meta- 
physical preoccupations of man in the grip of historical tragedy. 
- The novel Popidt z diament (Ashes and the Diamond), published in 
1948, represents a complete departure from his previous literary practice. 
(This book was recently made into a successful movie and was shown at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York on May 26, 1960 as a part 
of a Polish Film Festival). It is a frankly political novel entirely devoid 
of the psychologizing and metaphysical vagueness of his previous work. 
By 1948, the Communist government was beginning to put pressure on 
writers to produce works in consonance with the Party line. Ashes and 
the Diamond did not completely satisfy the literary commissars from 
the point of view of an ideal socialist realist work, but it reassured them 
that writers of non-Communist allegiance could be won over. Andrze- 
jewski’s novel was the first successful work by an established writer to 
embrace the Communist line in general terms. It attempts to depict the 
émigré-directed Home Army, with which the author was closely asso- 
ciated in wartime, as a morally bankrupt organization whose members 
with their persisting nationalistic loyalties could be potentially dangerous 
to the new Polish state. Inasmuch as the Home Army’s wartime feats had 
taken on the aura of legend, it is not strange that the Party understandably 
had good reason to be grateful to a prominent writer who was willing to 
destroy that legend. Andrzejewski was awarded a state prize and the book 
was widely publicized. Conversely, the people associated with the Home 
Army considered Ashes and the Diamond a cynical betrayal of a noble 
cause. ; 

Artistically, this novel turned out to be a fine piece of literature. It is 
free from the expressionist outpourings that mar much of the best of 
twentieth-century Polish writing. It is written with economy of means 
suggestive of Hemingway and is marked by the excellence of its dialogue. 
To Andrzejewski’s credit, he avoids the black-and-white situations typi- 
cal of socialist realist literature. To be sure, Communism is shown to be 
“the wave of the future,” yet its early adherents in Poland are depicted 
as opportunistic scoundrels. On the other hand, the Home Army fighters 
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are presented as both heroes and good men, though tragically misguided. 

Andrzejewski’s early surrender to Communist blandishments may 
be explained away as either a genuine result of his disappointment in 
the failure of the Polish Government-in-Exile or a somewhat opportunis- 
tic submission to the reality of Communist power in Poland to which 
many other writers were soon to succumb.” 

In 1951, at the peak of the cold war, Andrzejewski visited Russia. 
Polish writers were expected to make such pilgrimages, jointly and 
severally, to the shrines of World Revolution. Like many other writers, 
ke produced the expected exercise in sycophancy in the form of a book 
entitled O czlowieku radzieckim (About Soviet Man). Certain passages 
in this book are interesting in the light of Andrzejewski’s present stand. 
At one point he criticizes Aldous Huxley for “hiding his head in the 
thicket of mysticism,” J. B. Priestley for refusing to sign the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal and André Malraux for treating the struggle against 
Fascism “as the personal adventure... of a lonely revolutionary.” In ex- 
plaining his attitude toward these writers, Andrzejewski wrote: 


In the times in which we are living, there is no room either for luke- 
warm feelings or so-called impartial objectivity let alone for withdrawal 
into the tranquility of an ivory tower. It is not enough to be moved by 
an abstract, hazy concept of human freedom and dignity. It is necessary 
to fight for a concrete freedom and a concrete dignity. It is necessary to 
choose liberty—either the one offered by Truman or that given by 
socialism. ...all middle roads... must inevitably lead beyond the barricade 
which divides progress and freedom from imperialist servitude. 


It is since 1953 that Andrzejewski’s literary work and his stand against 
censorship seem to be a faithful reflection of his true conviction. To what 
extent his views in 1948-52 were sincere is difficult to ascertain. At any 
rate, it would be presumptuous for us to pass judgement on people who, 
for twenty years, have lived in the storm center of history. It is only to be 
hoped that Polish writers may keep the considerable amount of freedom 
they won in October, 1956. 


2For a profession of Andrzejewski’s Communist faith during the Stalinist 
period see the chapter on Literature by Ludwik Krzyzanowski in Oscar Halecki ed., 
Poland, a volume in the series East-Central Europe under the Communists, New 
York, 1957, p. 233. 

A brilliant, if controversial analysis of Andrzejewski’s entire creative work is 
contained in Artur Sandauer’s Bez taryfy ulgowej (Without Undue Leniency), 1959, 
pp. 86-112. Sandauer, the enfant terrible of Polish criticism, attempts in this 
book of essays to re-evaluate the established literary hierarchy. Jerzy Andrzejewski 
figures prominently among writers and critics who come in for their share of 
debunking. Despite certain exaggerations, Sandauer’s criticism has, on the whole, 
placed Andrzejewski’s work in the correct perspective, 





We learn that The Inquisitors is being adapted for the Broadway stage. Edward 
Chodorov has been signed to make the adaptation. The producers, Leo Kerz, who 
staged The Rhinoceros, and Ninon Tallon are planning an August, 1961 — 
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THE KRASINSKI CENTENNIAL 
1859-1959 





To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of Zygmunt 
Krasinski, one of the three great Polish Romantics, the Polish Institute plans 
to publish a symposium on the poet under the general editorship of Pro- 
tessor Waclaw Lednicki. The article which follows is among the contribu- 
tions to that volume. 


CLAUDE BACKVIS 


POLISH TRADITION AND THE CONCEPT OF HISTORY 
IN “IRYDION” 


One of the most interesting aspects presented by the work of Zygmunt 
Krasifiski is the concept of history which it expresses. At a time when, 
even more than in the naive theories of olden days concerning the pro- 
vidential succession of “Empires,” the development of humanity was 
represented by the most authoritative writers as an integral procession, 
universal and continuous, sometimes slightly retarded, more recently 
prodigiously accelerated ceaselessly progressing toward a radiant future, 
he was one of the rare ones to lift a voice of radical doubt. He de- 
nounced what passed for a decisive stage in the advent of a social order 
which would at last be rational and humane as the first outburst of a 
crisis which would be followed by others, more and more bloody, vast, 
and hideous. 

The range of his ceterum censeo is best measured by placing him in 
opposition to his great contemporary, Alexander Herzen. The latter, 
as we know, was equally obsessed, almost immediately on establishing 
direct contact with the West, by the certitude that this entire edifice, 
with its political, social, moral, and intellectual organization, with its 
cultural heritage, had arrived at inevitable decline and henceforth would 
only poison the atmosphere of history with the odors of its decomposition. 
In the third chapter of his collection of essays, From the Other Shore, 
“The Year LVII of the Republic One and Indivisible,” dated November 
1, 1848, he writes: 
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Everything shrinks and withers in this exhausted soil, there is no talent, 
no creation, no strength of mind, no strength of will. This world has out- 
lived the age of its glory. The age of Schiller and Goethe has passed away, 
like the age of Raphael and Michelangelo, the age of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
of Mirabeau and Danton. The brilliant age of industry is over, like the 
brilliant age of aristocracy before it. Everyone is growing poorer, and no 
one the richer for it! All credit is at an end; people struggle on from one 
day to the next, the forms of life become less and less charming and graceful; 
people shrink into themselves, tremble and live like shop keepers; the 
habits of the bourgeoisie have become universal. No one settles down, 
everything is temporary, borrowed, unstable. 


And, of the same accord as Krasinski, Herzen turned at this point to the 
spectacle offered by imperial Rome: 


It is the same heavy atmosphere that oppressed people in the third century, 
when the very vices of ancient Rome were lost, when the emperors be- 
came dulled and the legions quietened down. Energetic and restless people 
suffered such depression that they fled in droves anywhere—to the steppes 
of the Thebaid, flinging down bags of gold on the public squares, and 
parting for ever from their country and their former gods.” 


The agreement between the two thinkers goes that far. But it breaks 
off immediately after—at the conclusion. Precisely in this same text 
Herzen adds a little further: 


... I should have thought that if the educated minority fof modern Europe] 
lives to see this debacle and hasn't inoculated itself with the new notions, it 
will find life harder® 


We know, at this moment at least, Herzen only believed the fate 
of the West definitely settled because it could not resolve on total 
revolution, could not decide to jettison its precious cargo, though the 
weight of that cargo prevented the ship’s trying the bold maneuvers 
which alone could save it. And the pathetic thing about it is that this 
Russian felt in all sincerity the value of the cargo. He left a possibility 
of redemption to the Western intelligentsia and the whole society of the 
West, although he was persuaded that they would not understand how 
or want to make use of it—permanent revolution. He had, however the 
courage to recognize that what counted for him in this revolution was 
not so much the solutions in fact, the displacement of strength and of 
privileges, the practical arrangements that it would raise, as the climate 
of creative unrest, the perpetual examination of things, the influx of 
transforming energy, that it supplied and supported. 

1A. Herzen, From the Other Shore, transl. Moura Budberg, London, 1956, p. 65. 


2 Ibid., loc. cit. 
3 [bid., p. 67 
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However, fifteen years earlier, in a short scene of the Undivine Comedy, 
which I take for the principle text on that account, the young Krasinski 
denied the truth of the saving value attached to this last recourse, this 
sort of “new notion.” This takes place in the dialogue of the second part 
between the “Philosopher” and Count Henry: 

The Phil: I repeat that there is an irrefutable, obstinate faith within 
me that the time is coming when...there will be great 
changes both particular and general in human society, 
whence I deduce that the human race will be regenerated 
through blood and the destruction of old forms. 

The Man: Does it seem so to you? 

The Phil.: Just as our globe straightens itself or leans on its axis by 
sudden revolutions. 

The Man: Do you see that rotten tree? 

The Phil: With young leaves on its lower branches? 

The Man: Good! What do you think—how many years can it stand 
yet? 

The Phil: How can I tell? A yeat—two years. 

The Man: And yet to-day it shot out a few fresh leaves, though the 
roots rot ever more and more. 

The Phil.: And what then? 

The Man: Nothing. Only that it will fall down and turn into coal 
and ashes, for it will be of no use even to a joiner. 

The Phil.: But we were not talking of that. 

The Man: And yet that is a picture of you and all yours and of your 
age and your theory.* 


It must be admitted that the metaphor is excellently chosen to convey 
the lesson that Krasifski wanted to intimate. 

After the passage of a little more than a century, a succession of 
deceptive experiences compels us to acknowledge that he seems to have 
been more correct than Herzen. For there are many ways to be right, 
and some ways which are intellectually and morally of unequal merit. 
And it’s a fact that Krasinski’s particular way is scarcely attractive in 
many respects. 

One reasons that he did not even have to conquer his own convictions 
at the price of breaking off with what was dearest to him, as did Herzen, 
that there was no great merit in denying the regenerative function of the 
revolution when he, Krasinski, felt a solidarity with those whom the 
Terror had sent or would send to the scaffold. It seems, moreover, that 
the exemplary range of his pessimism loses much of its force through 
the fact that the man delighted in tragic attitudes, even in respect to 
small matters: the pathetic, the gloomy, the catastrophic, that was his 
“manner” and almost his mania, the accepted sound of a monotonous 
lyre. 


4Z. Krasifski, the Undivine Comedy, transl. Harriette Kennedy and Zofia 
Umifska, London, s.a., pp. 32-33. 
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But it would be wrong to be taken in by appearances, which with 
him are always deceptive. As in the case of Chaadaev, whom he closely 
resembles, the little weaknesses of the man, too well known, must not 
detract from the value of his thought, which reached far and deep. The 
form, the sentimental atmosphere, the motivation by example, only invites 
a too-facile denial of the importance of the ideas that he expresses, even 
in choosing a combat position which is usually glaringly exposed to the 
most immediate attacks. It is precisely the comparison than can and 
should be made with Chaadaev which counsels our prudence. After the 
appearance and the scandal of the “Philosophical Letter” also, good 
ininds, penetrating and sceptical, like Viazemski, could be ironical, pre- 
tend that “...everything is reduced, on the one side, to immeasurable 
ambition, to an irritated desire for theatrical effects, and to great con- 
fusion, vacillation and fogginess in conception;” and conclude “How 
stupid to prophesy the past.”> Herzen was far more perspicacious in his 
tine portrait of Chaadaev in Past and Thoughts, and posterity has borne 
out his judgment. He felt that this worldly man with his “caprices” 
had been nothing less than an “incarnate veto” of his time.® Krasinski 
vas the same, and if the authority he opposed—the myth of progress— 
could be braved by means of less physical courage than it took to flatly 
oppose Nicholas I, its vastness and durability and weight were completely 
different, at least in the realm of ideas. 

One first remark must be made. In spite of all that puts him in a 
well-known category, that of a certain romanticism enamoured of the 
Middle Ages and turned against the eighteenth ceniury, Krasinski shows 
up advantageously in this category as far as historical diagnosis is con- 
cerned. He does not even consider this revolution, whose saving character 
he denies, as an unlucky accident. He proclaims that it was and that it 
remains more legitimate and fatal than ever, as much because it comes 
to destroy an order in which the masses were oppressed, treated uncere- 
moniously, and above all, debased, as because the elite is unworthy. By 
the same accord, if only through the spectacle of the Workers’ Insurrec- 
tion in Lyon in 1832, he understood with great perspicacity that the true 
revolution to follow would be social, and demonstrates that this latter 
will be still more legitimate than that of 1789. The Artisan who has 
“spent in a narrow hovel as a silk-worker” his “best years, those when 
other men love young girls, play out of doors, sail on vast seas,” is 
surely the most pitiful victim of a social order more iniquitous and more 
inhuman than the peasants who pass immediately after on the same 
scene with their scythes. And even in its first blush of triumph the new 


5 Waclaw I Lednicki, Russia, Poland, and the West, London, New York, 1954, p. 84. 
6 A. Gercen, Sobranie Sochineni i v tridtsati tomakh, Moscow, Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, 1956, Vol. IX, p. 142. 
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“elite” which appeared after the French Revolution never had a bit of 
the natural prestige, whatever its worth, that enveloped Count Henry. 
It is not by chance that the latter, as even Pancras admits, involuntarily 
and in irritation, has around him even at the last minute “a few hundred 
peasants, blindly trusting his words, who are attached to him with the 
affection of a domestic animal.” That is one consolation that neither the 
merchants and directors of factories who have exploited the Artisan, or 
the Banker of the “Unfinished Poem” can hope to know when their 
turn comes. 


But if the revolution is necessary it is nonetheless a catastrophe—not 
only the liquidation of a class but a link in the -chain of the general 
liquidation of a civilization. In the epoch of Hegel and in the opinion 
of a man who moreover has not failed to succumb to the influence of 


his specious schemes of thought, it is no small merit to have dared to 


face the “march of history” and its terrible ambivalence. But it is in 
passing to Irydion that we can best measure the pertinence of the con- 
ception that Krasinski formed of its laws. 


Once again, the ideal point of departure is comparison with Herzen. 
We have seen how the latter equated the Occident of 1848 and Rome of 
the third century. The reasoning process is impressive and its applica- 
tion brilliant. Let us recall, however, that it is not particularly original. 
Western culture, more than any other, has been preoccupied all through 
its evolution with historical change and anxious to recognize its place 
in the succession of empires. It has also been fascinated by the con- 
templation of famous ruins, which sometimes unleashed in its dreams 
of glory, nostalgic longings for grandeur, and sometimes caused an on- 
rush of melancholy meditations. Especially since the Renaissance, it has 
not: been able to avoid scrutinizing the great Greco-Roman precedent, 
SO as to spy out there lessons, warnings, and premonitions. We shall see 
shortly with what insistence the Poles of the sixteenth century did the 
same. 


But against the background of a sociological quest more precise than 
this movement of intellectual imagination, the equivalence suggested 
by Herzen does not hold for an instant. The Europe of 1848 was far 
from having reached the stage of the Empire of the third century. Today 
it is impossible to read without smiling such phrases as: “The brilliant 
epoch of industry is over... Everyone is growing poorer, and no one 
the richer for it!” Herzen took a very temporary recession in business 
which occurred in 1847, and which in France was aggravated by the 
political uncertainty of the first months of the revolution for the begin- 
ning of a definitive financial crash. One may legitimately suspect that, 
misled by myths fabricated after the event, he had not deigned to notice 
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that even great revolutions generally begin by creating unemployment 
and deranging credit. 

It is quite different in the great historical metaphor that is Irydion. 
Seeing the perspicacity of Krasinski in this realm, one assumes that he 
must have at least some notion of these laws of “contemporarity” across 
time, between equivalent situations in the unrolling of different cultures, 
to which Spengler and Toynbee have accustomed us. The Europe that 
he wants to suggest through the Rome of 222 is much, much more 
“advanced” in evolution than that of 1835. . 

In the first place, as for the “optimistic,” edifying lesson, according 
to which among the ruins of a society and a culture in collapse the 
foredawn of a society and a culture of the future is proclaimed under 
the form of a new religion (although verified by history in the case of 
Rome)—it is by far the most weakly defended by Krasifiski, so true is 
it that optimistic affirmation was never the forte of nineteenth century 
thought! This lesson figures in Irydion, but mot earlier in the Undivine 
Comedy. Christ's appearance to Pancras is not and cannot be the 
equivalent of the presence of Christians in the Rome of Heliogabalus. 
It is nothing other than a negation ex machina, a useful interruption 
of history (and of the drama) to indicate a refusal: the play was over, 
the author—as is right—had no wish to begin on a new subject—the 
tragedy of the attempt at regeneration undertaken by Pancras. Krasifiski 
was content to indicate for the second time (the first being the conver- 
sation with the “philosopher” quoted above) that he did not believe in 
the efficacity of this regeneration. And it must be recognized that, if this 
second “affirmation of negation” is more dramatic, more impressive 
than the first, in the realm of thought, it is infinitely more fortuitous. 
A miracle is never an argument—much less an imagined miracle! 

In Irydion, on the other hand, we are mainly on the solid ground of 
facts, at least on that of an historical situation. The time is after a 
whole series of revolutions which, as always, have simultaneously 
“succeeded”—in that they have permitted the massacre of adversaries, 
the pillage and confiscation of their wealth, and the incidental annihila- 
tion of the best part of the best spiritual forces on both sides—and failed, 
in that they have allowed “all the world’s cld crimes dressed up as new” 
to live on, and have not called forth any virtue, any moral force, any 
reason for men to live. The time is after the long epoch of repose 
which has followed these bloody convulsions, during which the un- 
resolved crisis has been plastered over with superficial and temporary 
solutions, founded on hypocrisy and exhaustion. Then, after this false 
respite, history, which now is only a process of disintegration, has re- 
sumed its course, and at this moment we verify that nothing exists any 
more. The descendents of the old families, the Scipios, the Syllas, the 
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Verres’ are gladiators and hired assassins. Cornelia Metella has become 
a militant Christian, which is, after all, at least as effective a way as any 
other to contribute to the ruin of the world built up by her ancestors. 
The new “elite” is composed of crude parvenus and of killers who 
rapidly succeed each other in power, at the will of “revolutions,” which 
no longer have to even derange any semblance of ideology to occur. 
There is not even any social body any more, in the true sense of the 
term. The Empire is only a conglomeration of atomized individuals who 
lead their physical lives in the frame of a state organization which is 
itself purely material. Not only is no one interested in the maintenance 
of this community, but most of those who participate in it damage it 
willingly and consciously. The various “interior prolétariats’—Christians, 
common people, peoples subjugated in other times and now associated 
with the law of the Roman city, when it can no longer rouse any pride 
cr any devotion—watch with vindictive and morose attention for the 
moment when some sudden jolt will cause the old dwelling of injustice to 
cave in. But the emperor, as well, devotes himself to the project of 
setting fire to his capital. True, he is a degenerate, crazy for scandal. 
But his successor, personifying at best all that one can still expect from 
culture, refinement, and ardent generosity, at bottom does not act 
differently. In his oratory, in the intimate fortress of his soul and his 
imagination, he vows his adoration to nostalgic figures of primaeval 
myths and heroes, and to symbols of the succeeding and hostile world— 
the adverse world. He prepares himself to take the direction of a society 
in perdition while taking refuge in contemplation either of what has 
not been for a long time, or of what is yet to be.® 

The diagnosis is clear. Well before the Barbarians had come to strike 
their great blows the antique world was already expiring. Krasinski 
sees proof of this in the disintegration of the social knot, now totally 

7 This detail alone, that among the debris of the aristocratic past there also turns 
up a Verres, descendent of a renowned plunderer, reminds us that in the last scene 
of the third part of the Undivine Comedy Krasinski speaks through the mouth of 
Pancras as well as through that of Count Henry. 

8 These phenomena are familiar to us today, But that it was not so in the West 
of the nineteenth century, even for a long time after 1835, we find striking testimony 
in the writings of the Russian populist, Gleb Uspenski. In a general balance-sheet 
that is nothing less than laudatory, what seems to him most worthy of notice in the 
Europe that he visited in 1872 is, if one may say so, the authenticity which marked 
antagonistic social relationships. The proletariat knows itself to be exploited and 
is resolved to struggle for the cessation of this exploitation; the privileged man has 
the sensibility, the mentality, the philosophy of the privileged, in the legitimacy of 
which he “honestly” believes. When a state of tension is reached, both sides know 
why they are fighting and for what stakes. Coming from the Russia of Alexander II, 
where all is confusion and deception, this clarity of the respective positions appears 
to him as something restful: he finds himself at last in a logical world. This im- 
pression struck him so forcibly that after having developed it in his essay “Bol’naya 
Sovest” (The Sick Consciousness) in Otechestvennye Zapiski, 1873, 2, he returned to 


it again after more than ten years in the narration “She Has Returned Things to 
their Place,” ““Vyprjamila” in Russkaia Mysl’, 1885, p. 5. 
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accomplished after a long succession of tears, and in the mediocrity, the 
impotence, the defeatism, or the despair of individuals. Any remaining 
trace of intellectual and sentimental will contributes, consciously or not, 
to precipitate the decline. In the great debate, always open, as to whether 
Rome was killed or died, he answers that even long before history 
attested this demise in its tablets of events, Rome had perished from moral 
asphyxiation. 

To comprehend the implications of this judgement, it is best com- 
pared with the attitude adopted toward the same problem by two “philo- 
sophers,” who, although spiritual brothers of the Philosopher of the 
Undivine Comedy, are very different from him, and who frame him 
chronologically. 

We recall that Gibbon began his Decline and Fall of the Romam 
Empire with a magnificent picture of the age of the Antonini. Not a 
single nuance, a single turn of phrase, permits the inference that he was 
at all conscious that this enchanting spectacle of imperial Rome was 
like that of a forest in Indian summer, when the yellow and red foliage 
is more beautiful than at any other time (and yet, really, in regard to 
what counts in the long run, which is the only definitive balance-sheet 
of history, was it so prodigiously beautiful, this foliage of the second 
century?) but the least breath of wind will suffice to scatter it on the 
ground, leaving only the naked branches. Quite the contrary, he gives us 
to understand that never up to his own time had humanity been so 
happy and so perfect as in this age of the ornamented, peaceful, and 
sceptical “sweetness of life”: all the clarities and all the illusions of the 
“age of enlightenment” converge to invite him to look at the period 
from Hadrian to Marcus Aurelius as a unique accomplishment. However, 
a work which does honor as few others to the human mind, where a 
penetration, an intelligence, an exceptional divination shine in a great 
number of details, leaves us unsatisfied as to the essence of the process 
that it wants to explain to us: how could it be that one should have 
fallen so low immediately after such an “acme”? 

The case of Chernyshevski is even more characteristic and much more 
applicable, because of the influence that this man exercised on the 
intelligentsia. No one did as much as he for the evolution of the Russian 
revolutionary movement in the direction and the expectation of neo- 
Jacobinism. This “enlightened despotism” differed from that of the 
eighteenth century only in that this time one could do without princes, 
and that the direction of men—for their greatest prosperity, but without 
necessarily consulting them about this subject—would be assumed by 
clairvoyant and strong-willed intellectuals who would know how to use 
the mechanism of state. 

Chernyshevski was bound to take a stand some time on the question 
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of the causes of the collapse of ancient civilization, it only to oppose on 
this front the Slavophiles (on whom Herzen is so dependent in those 
of his views which we have examined!) By a malicious chance, just in 
this article “On the Causes of the Fall of Rome” (1861) may be found 
the most extreme expression of the primary, or, more accurately, unique 
importance that he accorded to logical thought, as developed in the 
narrow medium of intellectuals, as the mover of history: 


Historical knowledge is being elaborated, and through this the false con- 
ceptions, which have hindered people from organizing their social life, 
are being reduced, and life is being organized more successfully than 
formerly.° ; 


He had the courage to remain entirely consistent with such premises. 
He asserts that in the “decadent” Empire there was still a considerable 
sum of knowledge, that just and coordinated views could be encountered 
there, that culture was widely spread among the elite, that undoubtedly 
it was even organized more effectively in the masses than in any previous 
period,*® and that an omnipresent administration proceeded to immense 
and well-conceived public works. Therefore, he boldly concluded that 
Rome remained perfectly viable. It simply succumbed to the barbarian 
invasion. 

In passing, a striking contrast will be noted. The “nebulous,” “un- 
scientific” thought of Krasinski presents us with a chain of facts which 
satisfies (for the most part) our demand for causality. The “scientific,” 
in many respects “determinist” thought of Chernyshevski ended by ex- 
plaining the greatest event prior to the French Revolution by means 
of pure chance, as an unlucky accident. 

But it seems to me that one can go still a little farther. What we 
have spoken of thus far is the manner in which Krasitiski conceived the 
stage at which Roman society under Heliogabalus had arrived. Can we 
not try to scrutinize the place that he reserved for Rome, all through its 
evolution, in the history of the greatest of the civilizations of antiquity 
—that is, in what we shall call bluntly Greek civilization, of which the 
destiny of Rome constitutes only an appendix? 

Certainly, once again, the basis of polemical metaphor that he had 
cnosen for himself to frame his dramatic action facilitated for him— 
and in itself made banal in a certain measure—an extremely critical 
view. It is almost impossible that he should not have occasionally 

® Chernyshevski, “O prichinakh padeniia Rima,” in Izbrannye ékonomicheskie 
proizvedeniia, ed. I. D. Udaltsov, Vol. II, p. 572. 

10 The philosopher, with and without quotation marks, David Hume, had already 
had the merit to divine this high level of organization of a generalized teaching in 
the third century of our era, simply by close reading of the famous decree of Diocle- 


tian on prices. This view has since been fully corroborated by the documents of 
the Roman period studied in the last half century. 
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thought of the Russian empire at the same moment when he judged the 
Roman empire: it is not for no reason that his Irydion is Greek and that 
in the epilogue he becomes Polish. 

Setting apart “the elephant and the Polish question,” the fact remains 
that in his drama there is more than one detail which gives pause for 
reflection. We have already seen that among the representatives of the 
“great” aristocratic tradition of Rome a Verres figures by the side of a 
Scipio. Still more characteristic is the character Ulpian. Krasinski repre- 
sents this legislator and statesman to us in a very convincing way as 
an inflexible and obstinate illusion clad in tough flesh. Ulpian has 
vowed his life and his thought to the maintenance of an empty shell, to 
the cult of an illusion: he mounts guard over the false “virtues” of the 
community, the virtues of the State, which not only have been dead for 
a long time, but which even when they “flourished” could not escape 
being an object of hypocrisy. 

Let us not forget that the very structure of education accustoms genera- 
tion after generation to see on the same plane, like two panels of a 
diptych, side by side a Greek history and a history of Rome, a Greek 
culture and a Latin culture, and that, for those who might be disturbed 
by a certain lack of originality and an evident absence of spontaneity 
in most of the monuments of this latter, there always remain the grandiose 
phrases and the ingenious considerations that have been garnered on 
Roman unity, the Roman peace, the Roman administration (ah! roads 
and central heating!), and that an influential corporation has incited for 
centuries a pious admiration for Roman law. 

Now, what Krasinski suggests to us in Irydion is that Rome had done 
nothing but at first savagely exploit (Verres), then drag down in its 
own shipwreck, the world which it had succeeded in appropriating. 
So much for unity. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that Ulpian is 
precisely one of the creators of Roman law. The historical context 
in which Krasinski places the character counts even more as an element 
of judgment than his reconstruction of Ulpian’s psychological image: 
thus what is seen is the birth of Roman law at the moment when the 
society had lost all organic character. This law has no longer to channel 
life, it endeavors to replace it. 

In short then, the significance of the Roman episode is scarcely more 
than that of an exemplification of the decline of values created elsewhere. 
Rome’s only capacity was to convey and to play for posterity the scenario 
of decadence. Its merit must be acknowledged in having at least known 
how to arrange a stage and actors who today do not cease to fascinate 
us in order to show this “great and terrible lesson.” 

This group of ideas, more suggested than proven, evoked in a climate 
of prophetic metaphor, thus possesses an incontestable coherence, forms 
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itself into a single vision of what makes up the strength, and especially 
the weakness, of human societies. 

To study closely the way by which a young dilettante reached the 
formation of this vision, the surest way is to imagine his reading, and 
maybe, to a considerably lesser degree in his case, his conversations. And. 
this study will lead us toward the romanticism or the pre-romanticism of 
the West. 

But in a society intellectually ripe and even over-ripe, it is quite true 
that a man of culture is always a collective being. And indeed he is so 
in. several ways. In the first place, certainly, by his information, by 
what he has read, by the agitation of ideas which surrounds him. But 
also a great deal—and this is true a fortiori for a man belonging to an 
historical class accustomed from infancy to see things under the sign 
of tradition—by invisible elements, of which he is scarcely conscious 
which could come to him from the ideological climate, choices and aver- 
sions which characterize the national and social milieu from which he 
has come. 

The present study is devoted to an enquiry of this type. Since in 
Poland in the realm of ideas “everything is sixteenth century,” and since 
it was notably at this time that the sz/achecka culture was constituted, 
which to the present day remains the great specific road that Polish men- 
tality has traced, I have set myself the question: in what measure can 
we find in the testimonies of the Renaissance the precursors of what is 
striking in Krasinski’s conception of the evolution of societies, and notably 
of the history of ancient civilization? 

We must first of all realize clearly why the fruits of our research 
promise to be quantitatively rather poor, but why the several observa- 
tions that we will find have every chance of being original and valuable. 

They will hardly be numerous because of one of the most striking 
traits of the Poles of the sixteenth century is that they were almost 
strangers to everything “metaphysical,” in the broadest sense of this term. 
Especially in the West, and moreover under the dictation of the romantic 
Great Emigration, an error of perspective is committed as regards the 
Poles similar to that which has modeled a vision, just as arbitrary, of the 
“Russian soul.” The Russians have long been represented as men who 
come together in a little room crowded with leather sofas to argue all 
night among glasses of tea, and in a thick cigarette smoke, the existence 
of God and the origin of evil in the universe: at dawn one of them 
commits suicide. Neither the Muscovites of Ivan the Terrible, nor the 
subjects of Peter the Great, nor the friends of Pushkin, nor the Soviets 
resemble in any way this portrait, which has only been relatively true 
for a small group of men during a limited time of the history of the 
intelligentsia. It is the same to imagine that the Poles have always 
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played among nations the role of ecstatic Don Quixotes, obsessed with 
messianism and judging everything according to a pathetic theodicy. The 
Poland of the sixteenth century was a sane and normal society, so much 
occupied with life and creation that it had not much time to meditate 
about life. The innumerable Poles who travelled to Italy were more 
anxious to go to see the Venetian arsenal than the ruins of Rome. It 
was only the demagogues, writing most often for the benefit of a foreign 
power or on behalf of some artful magnate, who were trying, although 
without much result, to persuade them that their country was “the bastion 
of Christianity.” The most important part of opinion was investiga- 
ting the chances of successfully maintaining a necessary and perilous 
modus vivendi with the Ottoman Porte—one of several expanding neigh- 
bors. A life prodigiously changed and diversified in a short time, a poli- 
tical and social edifice in radical evolution, led them to reflect, to 
examine, to argue ceaselessly—but general concepts did not appear in 
their writing except in the function of a precise problem of their common 
life, posed by actual experience. One of the minor works of the period 
which contains the largest number of profound ideas is titled Wskrécenie 
pbrawnego procesu Koronnego: what a quantity of penetrating views on 
the nature of diverse political regimes only serve here to introduce prac- 
tical proposals on liow 20 make lawsuits Jess lengthy! There is no saying 
enough how solidly they had their feet planted on the ground! Among all 
the novelties that the antique heritage and a loving knowledge of Italy 
cffered them, they evinced no interest either for fantastic motifs, or for 
platonic love, or for philosophy. 


But within these limits, that some will consider narrow, what they 
thought could not fail to have a completely different specific gravity 
than would imagine, subjects used to delegate the worry of public 
affairs to a prince and his ministers. The compliment paid them by a 
good judge, Vannozzi, secretary of the papal legate Gaetani, that “as 
much in the ecclesiastic as among the lay estate” he found 


many men enlightened and able, for the reason that, thanks to frequent 
Diets, they constantly have the opportunity to be instructed in political 
and state matters, and consequently possess as much knowledge as can those 
(elsewhere) who are occupied exclusively in acquiring this science, 


is not valuable only for day to day affairs. As would be expected, these 
same qualities come to light when they happen to reflect on the founda- 
tion of their regime and to calculate the chances of longevity for their 
social body. In order to grasp this specificness at close hand, we recall 
that at the same time when it occcurred to a shrewd and cultured diplo- 
mat like Bishop Monluc to recommend Henri de Valois to his electors 
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for his physical beauty, and when a Hapsburg agent did not fail to point 
out for the admiration of crowds that he considered too naive the strength 
of Archduke Ferdinand’s arms, his “compact” nerves, and “the vigor of 
his eyes,” an anonymous publicist advanced the opinion that the Poles 
had already agreed that the person of the prince who would be elected 
was much less important than the constitutional order according to 
which he would reign and to which he would have to conform.” 

Thus it is understood that when they thought in historical categories, 
they could not reduce the determining causes of the splendor or enerva- 
tion of a state to the question of whether the sovereign was energetic or, 
on the contrary, “rebellion” unfortunately took the upper hand—which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was still in many respects 
the criterion by which Karamzin judged the different periods of Russian 
history.’* At the outset, then, we record a statement which is valuable 


11 Respons albo replica na pismo jednego, ktory o przyjazdzie krolewskim pisat 
(Response or Reply to the Writings of a Certain Person about the Arrival of the 
King), Pisma polityczne x czaséw pierwszego bezkrélewia, Cracow, 1906, p. 531. 
This may be compared with the fine phrase in the circular by which Piotr Zborowski, 
voivode of Sandomierz, announced on July 2, 1572, the decease of the last Jagellon: 
“It was assuredly no novelty for our ancestors that the Polish kings must and did 
die, but it was their opinion that their Republic was and must be eternal.” (This 
document is published in Noailles, Henri de Valois et la Pologne en 1572, Paris, 1867, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 81-84.) 

12 The poverty of the Aistorian Karamzin’s philosophy of history is the more shock- 
ing because as a journalist the young man had written some singularly opportune 
lines echoing the news which came to Russia on the Terror and the war in France, 
which constituted one of the first reflections on the shipwreck of the hopes of the 
“century of enlightenment.” I cite the passage, long and verbose as it is, because 
it is not lacking in strength and is little known. It is also related usefully to the scene 
of the “Philosopher” in the Undivine Comedy. 

“Who more than us has glorified the superiority of the eighteenth century: the 
light of philosophy, the mitigation of customs, the refinement of reason and sen- 
sibility, the multiplication of the commodities of existence, the general diffusion of the 
social spirit, the closer and more amicable line between peoples, the gentleness of 
governments, etc., etc? Even though a few black clouds still appeared on the horizon 
of humanity, the living ray of hope glided even their sides for our eyes—hope 
that all that was going to disappear and that the reign of universal wisdom was 
imminent... 

“We considered the end of our century as the final point of humanity's principal 
ills and we thought that in it was going to be produced the principal stage, the total 
joining of theory and practice, of views of the mind and of action; that men, assuring 
themselves at the bottom of their moral life of the excellence of laws and pure 
reason, would begin to put them into practice in all their precision and, in the 
shadow of peace, under the protection. of calm and tranquillity, would enjoy the true 
felicities of life. 

“O Philalethes! where is this consoling system now? It has destroyed itself at its 
foundations! Et 

“The eighteenth century comes to a close and what do you see on the world’s 
stage? The eighteenth century comes to a close and the unfortunate philanthropist 
with two steps measures his tomb in order to lie down there, his heart betrayed 
and torn, and close his eyes forever. 

“Who could think it, expect it, foresee it?... Where is the fruit of the sciences 
and of wisdom? Where is the loftiness of good people, virtuous, created for happiness? 
Century of the enlightenment, I do not recognize you—in blood and flames, I do 
not recognize you... What a metamorphosis! 

“An atrocious war ravages Europe, capital of the arts and sciences, sacred receptacle 
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in our inquiry: when the Poles of the sixteenth century—of course, the 
more intelligent—wanted to take their bearings, it is not the personal 
capacities or the moral merit of a chief, it is not the private and temporary 
anecdote, but a regime’s vitality or a society’s potential of energy that 
serves them as coordinate. 

A few examples. Jan Szczesny Herburt, when imprisoned for his 
glaring participation in the rokosz of Zebrzydowski, advances the curious 
idea of a circulus politicus described by events. A political form is born, 
rousing a certain manner of grouping national energies; it runs through 
its development, finally loses its vitality and usefulness, and grows weak, 





of everything precious that the human mind has created, of these precious deposits 
gathered by centuries and on which were founded all the plans of the wise and the 
good! And not only do thousands of men perish, not only do cities and towns 
diasppear in the flames, not only are blessed, flourishing regions where a generous 
Nature had scattered from her full goblet her best gifts since the beginning of the 
universe transformed into lugubrious deserts—even that is not enough: I see yet an- 
other evil, more fearful for poor humanity. 


“The enemies of wisdom triumph: “There are the fruits of your enlightenment!’ 
they say, ‘There are the fruits of your sciences, of your wisdom! Where then did 
the pyre of discord, of revoit and of hatred flare up?... Where did the first blood 
stain the earth red? ...Let your philosophy perish...’ And the feeling heart, torn 
by the spectacle of abominable sufferings, repeats in its bitterness: ‘Let it perish.” 
And these exclamations can constitute at last general opinion (The italics are in the 
text): imagine the consequences! 

“Yes, my friend, the fall of the sciences seems to me not only possible but even 
probable; not only probable but even inevitable, even immediate. When they have 
fallen, when their magnificent edifice has collapsed, when their healing lamps are 
extinguished, what will happen? I am horrified and I feel a shiver at my heart! 
Let us suppose that a few sparks will still live on under the cinders, let us suppose 
that a few men will discover them and with them will light their peaceful, isolated 
cottages—but what will become of the world, what will become of the human race 
in its entirety? .. 

h, my friend! Has the human race come in our time to the extreme possible 
limit of civilization and must it, under the action of some prodigious and secret 
law, fall from this height in order to plunge anew into barbarism and again come 
out of it little by little, like the stone of Sisyphus which, carried to the top of the 
mountain, rolls to the bottom of its own weight and once more ascends the slope 
under the hands of the eternal worker? Bitter thought! Sad picture! 

“Now it seems to me that the chronicles themselves prove to us the likelihood of 
this opinion. We scarcely know the names of the ancient peoples and of the ancient 
empires of Asia; but by a few historical fragments which have come down to us, one 
can think that these peoples were not barbarians, that they had their arts, their 
sciences—indeed, who knows what successes were obtained at that time by man’s 
reason?” 

And after a broad sketch of the evolution of Ancient civilization, followed by a 
decline in the Middle Ages and the renewal of enlightenment in modern times: 


“The good, naive philanthropists concluded from successes (won) that there would 
be (future) successes; they calculated, they measured the progress of the intellect; 
they aimed their gaze, they saw at hand the term of perfection and in the intoxication 
of joy they cried: ‘Earth!’ But suddenly the sky grows dark and human destiny hides 
behind menacing clouds! O posterity! What lot awaits you? ... 

“An eternal movement in a circle always the same, an eternal repetition, an 
eternal passage from day to night and from night to day .. . My friend! Why do 
we live—me, you, all of us? Why did your ancestors live? ‘Why will our descen- 
dants live?” 

“Melodor k Filaletu,” (Melodor to Philalethes) 1794 or, at the latest, 1795, in 
Karamzin, Sochineniia, 4th ed., Spbg: 1834, Vol. VII, pp. 82-90. 
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ceding its place to another form. Poland, which he considers still rela- 
tively young as a state, has just entered upon the third cycle of this type, 
tne first having begun with the Piasts, the second with Louis of Hungary."* 

Apparently, this theory consists in applying an observation, which at 
that period referred to a reign and in our time refers to a minister, to 
a unity infinitely more vast—both as regards the phenomenon under 
consideration (an entire political society) and the time (a period of two or 
three centuries): that a new power brings certain solutions and a dose 
of energy to realize them, then grows tired after which it is necessary 
either to wait for another to rise up or to cause it to do so. But the result 
of the theory is nothing less than the exact equivalent of what is much 
in fashion today in historical science under the name “periodization.” 
What Herburt suggests is simple: there had been the period of primitive 
royalty, at least not formally constrained by constitutional limitation; 
then, toward the end of the fourteenth century, that of a monarchy 
bridled by recognized rights of social corporations; finally, beginning 
with the Great Interregnum, that in which the social body resolutely 
took the ascendency over monarchical power. Although reservations are - 
certainly legitimate, it must be recognized that this “periodization” is 
worth as much as any other. Moreover, once more the objective could 
not be more precise and practical. The minor work is addressed to 
Sigismund III and conveys to him: 


In spite of your two little accidental victories, do not persist—that would 
be useless. Your absolutist plans oppose the movement of history and so they 
can have no lasting significance. And, still more precisely, do not keep 
me in prison. 


And therefore he immediately forsakes this fascinating theme of 
circulus politicus, which he barely outlined, to pass on to the idea that an 
authority founded on terror is unsure and hardly lasting, thence to still 
another idea. 


Despite the broad perspective that it opens, this view appears to us 
limited in two respects. First, it concerns only the State, which it con- 


13“Punkta podane od JMosci pana Szczesnego Herborta r. 1608 w Krakowie” 
(Proposals submitted by Lord Szczesny Herburt in 1608 in Cracow) in Pisma polity- 
czne z czaséw rokoszu Zebrzysowskiego, Vol. Ill, Cracow, 1918, pp. 430-431. “What- 
ever happens now with us has occurred before, whether among our people or in 
another and more ancient.” “Among the peoples of antiquity the same situations and 
the same human conceptions are seen to pass several times over at the end of a 
certain lapse of time.” “In regard to all types of incidents we cannot seek a lesson 
and remedy except from those who have found themselves in the same difficulties 
before us.” 

It really seems that this little text is the same as that found by Aleksander Briickner 
in a ms. kept then at Petersburg, which he mentions in Stwdja mad literatura wieku 
XVII, Czesé pierwsza, Rozprawy A. U., Wydz. Filolog., ser. Vil, Vol. Ul, 1919, p. 29. 

14Qn this last point the aim was attained: Herburt was to be set free on 
May 16 1608. 
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siders as a closed microcosm, possessing its own destiny. The “movement 
of history,” as Herburt revealed it in his country, although not without 
good judgment, was valuable only there. Most of the other European 
states at about the same time had initiated a completely opposed evolu- 
tion. We know that few Poles in the seventeenth century were concerned 
about this uniqueness. But in this case it is not so much a question of 
this sentiment, but of a structure of thought. Nor in any other Polish 
text of the sixteenth century will we find more views on the whole of 
what was then called Christianity. For however brilliant, inventive, 
and original it might be, this political thought remains in the general 
frame of antique thought, its archetype and in many respects its source, 
which put the question in terms of the “city-state.” One has only to think 
of Aristotle and of the library that he had conceived of fifty-eight 
treatises on as many “constitutions.” Each organism of state is a mono- 
lith which possesses its structure and its “laws.” The men of the sixteenth 
century—so cosmopolitan in their customs, their travels, their language, 
their artistic tastes—could not rise in the realm of political prospection 
which interests us here to the concept of an evolution valuable for a 
whole multinational civilization. Although they could observe what was 
happening abroad, compare, take advice or warnings, the structure which 
imposed itself on their thought remained—or, more exactly, became even, 
more than in the Middle Ages—the mechanism of a state. On this point, 
then, there is nothing at which to be astonished in Herburt’s conception: 
it is proper to its time. 

On the other hand we notice that for him the curve of efficiency is 
valuable for a certain political form. As he indicates expressly, at the 
moment when a new form is set up, an evolution begins again. And 
as for his remark on the youth of Polish society, one can suppose that 
he foresaw for it several “circles” of this type still in the future. This 
dynamic optimism—for it is one—belongs to his own psychology more 
than to the period. Passionately fond of action and even of political 
intrigue, he must have somewhat resembled (though in many respects 
he was broader, intellectually superior) these politicians of our days wha 
consider that the country is saved each time that it gets a minister 
according to their hearts. The present, with its struggles and its stakes, 
to which he abandons himself with all his impetuosity, encroaches to 
such an, extent on his field of visibility, that he can at most locate it in 
the history of a political form, not in the destiny of a society. 

But on this point all do not think as he does. When he sketches his 
theory of the circulus politicus, he takes good care not to give it as a 
view which belongs to him alone; he refers to certain opinions advanced 
in the same sense by Jan Zamoyski. Now, we shall see, there are indica- 
tions that permit us to believe that, precisely in the group of men which 
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surrounded the chancellor-hetman, there must have been those who did 
not always see the future or their country as a succession of perpetual 
renewals. 

It is this other conception that we see dawning in a text of the end of 
the Great Interregnum, Zdanie wzgledem wyboru kréla.’° The author 
considers a state as a collective organism which also has its youth, its 
maturity, and its decline. Now, according to him, for the Poland of 1572 
this process is already in its penultimate stage: she is like an old tree at 
whose roots the hatchet is aimed. 

Undoubtedly, we must “keep our heads,” and not risk being naive 
and taking impressive formulas too much to heart. It is fitting to bear 
in mind a propensity to the pathetic and gloomy, a manner of causing 
thunderous forebodings to roll on the horizon which constitutes a part 
of proven oratorical procedures, and for which the Poles from that time 
began to show a marked predilection. Here we deal with a self-assertive 
trait of national psychology which is certainly related to the taste for 
slightly gaudy luxury, for opulent ornamentation, and for rhetorical 
amplitude: it was said from then on that the Poles would not distinguish 
themselves by the practice of understatement. At the very end of his so 
varied career in “discussion,” Orzechowski, who so often anticipates the 
seventeenth century, does not propose to the imagination of his readers 
or hearers less than the memory of the destruction of Troy to lead them 
to rally to his own views on one or another current question."® The 
reference to an illustrious ruin of history thus plays the same “functional” 
role as prophesy of the Biblical type, which, for the same reasons, has 
been amply utilized.’7 Let us note in passing that to raise the question 


15 Counsel concerning the Choice of the King,” Pisma...bezkrdélewia, p. 429. 
According to a note in one of the mss., this pamphlet dates from 1572 and is from 
the pen of Jan Dymitr Solikowski. 

16 In the Oratio secunda contra matrimonium secundum Sigismundi Augusti regis 
Poloniae (1548) it is the nuptuals of the king with Barbara Radziwilt which “con 
strained” him to recall to his compatriots il]ud lamentabile: “fuimus Troes” et illud: 
“campus ubi Troa fuit.” In the Quincunx (1564) he exclaims in order to constrain 
his compatriots to accept his strange plan of theo—or rather, ecclesiacracy, savory 
coming from a suspended priest: “Ruit alto a culmine Polonia.’ And because “The 
execution of laws” has taken, in being realized, a turn that he does not approve, he 
begins the last discourse that he gave in public at the dietine of Sadowa Wisznia in 
1566, by these words: “Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus Poloniae. Fuimus 
Poloni, fuit Polonia et ingens gloria Polonorum.” Is it necessary to recall that this 
coincidence takes a singular importance if the Zdanie wzgledem wyboru kréla is 
really the work of Solikowski? The latter had in effect adopted the stylistic manner 
of Orzechowski to such an extent in his early works that his Facies perturbatae et 
afflictae Reipublicae was published during his lifetime as an “Apocalypsis” of 
Orzechowski, and that in the nineteenth century his dialogue Ziemianin was still 
taken for a work of Orzechowski. 

17 Stanistaw Kot has brilliantly remarked what a deception it would be to consider 
the “prophesies” of Skarga as the fruit of an exceptional illumination. The two 
“vices” that he places on the same level, tolerance of heresy and social injustice, 
were the object of a veritable literary tradition which he only followed, adding his 
impetuosity and brilliance. Hozjusz, writing to the king on March 12, 1554, says 
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of the attraction exercised on the imagination of old-Polish publicists 
by the evocation of great cities destroyed by men or thunderstruck by 
God does not carry us far from our subject. Quite the contrary, we can 
grasp here one of the “prehistories” of the tone in which Krasinski 
delighted, a tone which in a considerable degree, as so often happens 
with the romantics, guided the direction of his thought. 

But, if it was just to warn the reader of the present against the temp- 

ation to allow himself to be too vividly impressed by the great pessimistic 

views voiced in the sixteenth century, it would be equally inappropriate 
to sin in hypercriticism. The fact that we can suspect a rhetorical device 
in the fabulation of thought gives no reason to completely deny its 
sincerity. Above all, the fact that a demagogue like Orzechowski (and 
Solikowski, the probable author of the Zdanie wzgledem wyboru kréla, 
was also somewhat the same) used the gloomy leitmotif again and again 
is no reason that the same views could not come to men of sang-froid 
who thought honestly. 

As I have already said on other occasions,’* it cannot be denied that 
throughout the Polish sixteenth century one senses along with the 
current of triumphant affirmation of a most rich and varied culture and 
a consolidated liberty, the minor theme of anguish. At the beginning 
of his Ad equites legatos Oratio (1572), Andrzej Ciesielski presents a 
magnificient picture of what has been built by the last generations, only 
to wonder immediately whether it is to be “stable, immovable, and 
eternal.” Especially from the time of the Great Interregnum, this theme 
of disquiet grows in strength. 





to him: “If it is permitted that the body of Christ, His Church, which He has 
Himself reunited by His blood, be shared out, let Your Majesty consider diligently 
how much it is to be feared that He, in His turn, will permit with all his con- 
nivance that Your Majesty's kingdom be partitioned.” And to the same Hozjusz, 
Pawel Glogowski, archdeacon of Plock writes (Pultusk, November 26, 1554) that 
it is to be feared lest “this frightful word of Samuel’s on the torn robe, by which 
he had predicted that which could happen to Saul, should happen to us also.” In 
his fourth discourse on homicide, the Querela of 1546, Frycz-Modrzewski exclaims: 
“That is why we also will be sacrificed and led into captivity and we will lose our 
hearths, unless (in the interval) we set ourselves to conform to the precepts of God. 
(which turn out to be of the type of those of the author).” He pretends to wonder 
whether “the hand of the Turk will oppress us with more pride, more disastrous 
effects, and more cruelty, than do the enemies of God (that is, those who defend the 
conception of unjust redemption of homicide).” And, still in peroration: “Let them 
feel the weight of Thy hand, Lord, all the enemies of Thy law, let them make 
trial of Thy law, the peoples who are Thy enemies (!)...Swallow them up in Thy 
anger, take away their seed from the surface of the earth and their descendents 
from the number of men,” (Opera, Vol. II, 1954, pp. 133, 136, 138-39). On the 
subject of this same theme of the punishment of homicide, which he enlarges to 
notions of anarchy, of social and individual egoism and violence, the protestant 
preacher Grzegorz of Zarnowiec discusses the precedent of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
his Postylla of 1580-1583. 

18In “Le Renvoi des ambassadeurs grecs, tragédie classique et drame polonais,” 
in Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales et Slaves, Vol. XI, 
1951, pp. 31-60, and recently in “Autour du Sztyre de Jean Kochanowski” in 
Zagadnienia rodzajéw literackich, L6dz, Vol. 1, 1958, pp. 17-48. 
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Now—this is a new step forward in our research in the “precedents” 
of Irydion—it is a fact that a favorite proceeding of this disquiet consists 
in turning toward ancient Rome. Undoubtedly this attitude is, in prin- 
ciple, nothing at which to be astonished in the Renaissance man who, as 
Jan Kochanowski superbly announces: 

Rerum eventus per prius acta videt (El., IV, 3, v. 92) already sees 
(or at least tries to see) the subsequent outcome of present situations 
through what has happened before. The feverish insistence with which 
these men try to make out in ¢4is past the moment which their present 
represents and the future which they must expect loses none of its poig- 
nance and significance because of this. 

I have indicated elsewhere how Piotr Cieklinski, adapting toward 
15977 one of the most mediocre comedies of Plautus, the Trinummus, 
transformed one of its principle characters, Lesbonicus. The young care- 
free debauché of the original, scarcely edifying but devoid of any impor- 
tance, fruit of a mercantile and urban civilization, who could have been 
reborn almost unchanged around 1900 as a type of pleasure-seeking 
habitué of “chez Maxim,” Cieklifski made into a spendthrift of the 
gentry, ready, in order to retrieve his losses to put himself in the service 
of an ambitious leader or even of a foreign power as “homme de main” 
and agitator. So the character becomes singularly more disturbing, more 
serious considered as a symptom. Thenceforth it is a little less astonishing 
that a political man, Jan Ostrorég, should address himself in these terms 
to the Latin writer to sound forth the importance that he attached to 
the Polish adaptation: 


Leave your toga, Plautus, and put on our peasant capote, 
Speak Polish to us, so that our own may understand 

What your own didn’t want to listen to. 

Maybe when they see why this unyielding Rome 

Has perished, although greater, and has lost liberty, 

The Poles will want to lend you an attentive ear, 

And then at last you will gather the fruit of your labor.?® 


And we find again here our Jan Szczesny Herburt, who in another lau- 
datory epigram wishes that, enlightened by his work, the spectators of 
Cieklifski will not conduct their own Republic w odmiang takgi, 
towards a change as funereal as that undergone by Rome.2! The intel- 


19 “Une traduction vieille-polonaise du Trinummus de Plaute,” in Mélanges Georges 
Smets, Brussels, 1952, pp. 73-89. I take the opportunity to retract a hypothesis 
which, following notably Gustaw Przychocki, I had advanced concerning the date of 
composition of this adaptation, which I placed towards 1577-78. This supposition was 
useful and erroneous. Everything joins to support the belief that Cieklinski wrote 
this little masterpiece shortly before its publication at ZamoSé in 1597. 

20P. Cieklinski, Potrdjny, ed. J. Czubek, Cracow, Biblioteka PisarzSw Polskich, 
1891, pp. 22-23. 

21 bid. p. 23. 
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lectual emptiness of Plautus must be comprehended to realize to what 
degree seeking such weighty premonitions there proves that the atmos- 
phere of the moment strongly provoked such an interpretation. 

This comes from the milieu which surrounded Jan Zamoyski. The 
same year, 1597, appeared the Rada Panska of Jakub Gérski, which was 
incontestably written much earlier, about 1568-70. The publication at 
this date of a posthumous writing whose language was already felt as 
a little obsolete, as well as the person of the publisher, permits us to 
consider the launching of this adaptation of a Spanish work of Ceriola 
as one of the elements of a real campaign of opinion started at this 
moment in Catholic-monarchist circles against the parliamentary regime. 
As was the custom in Polish translations of the time, Gérski did not 
restrain himself from garnishing his text with direct allusions to the 
situation of his own country, which he contemplates with a very critical 
eye. In two passages of this type the seriousness of the reprimand is 
sanctioned by a citation of the Roman precedent. 

Casting a spear against the manner in which offices are accorded by 
the game of patronage, he adds that Rome fell because “the virtues 
(which according to him, as so often with humanists, really seem to 
have been more like what we would call talents) did not find their place 
and, on the contrary, dignity had turned to derision.” Elsewhere he 
meets the phenomenon of class antagonisms: “There are certain ones 
who go to war against the priests as if they were Turks, others do not 
have any sympathy for people of the noble estate, some suspect the great 
Jords, and others do not consider the plebians as men,” and he concludes 
that a society so bitterly divided cannot survive for long. Rome, too, 
perished less under the blows of her external enemies than from a per- 
manent tearing that undermined her from within.?” 

The very same year appeared Skarga’s Sermons for the Diet. In the 
eighth and last, where he hurls his famous imprecations against the 
social injustice which dishonors the Polish regime, to signify the ampli- 
tude of the danger that such a situation represents, he again has recourse 
to the same precedent. Referring to the witness of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
he evokes the population of Gaul (remember: then already Christian), 
so surfeited with the plundering and oppression of the Roman function- 
aries (they also Christian) that it prayed for the Frankish conquest. 

Thus in the same year readers could find at least three different texts, 
coming from diverse orientations of opinion, which agreed in using the 
decadence of Rome as the background for a prophesy of Cassandra— 
launched, of course, in the hope that it would not be definitely prophetic, 


22 Rada Panska (The Counsel of the Prince), ed. W. Czermak, BPP, 1892, pp. 
31- 32 and 86-87. 
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that the vices denounced would be checked as soon as opinion could see 
to what end they were leading. 

If we now pass to the judgement brought against the Empire con- 
sidered as such, from its origins, the answer will be simple and direct. 
For szlachecka thought, the Empire was always the symptom of an 
unfortunate crisis, the carapace covering a decaying body. 

In one of the best texts of the period of the Great Interregnum, the 
Dialogue between a Bishop, a Voivode, a Deputy, a Courtier and a 
Landowner on the Question of Who Should be Chosen for King,” in i 
diametric opposition to the reactionaries who praised the discipline reign- 
ing under the Hapsburg scepter, the author remarks that nothing is 
more sterile than an order founded on bloody repressions or on their 
remembrance. Rome, which flourished under the disorderly Republic, 
fell into decadance when the emperors had established their “order.” 

For, in the eyes of the Poles, this is an inorganic and illegi- 
timate order. Jakub Zawisza of Kroczéw sees very clearly (1613) that 
the emperors were not at all “princes” in the sense that this word had 
taken in modern Europe, but “tyrants”—that is, what we today designate 
by the improper term of dictator. Thanks to the political terror hidden 
behind the “law of majesty,” it was legal for them to “persecute inno- 
cents.” And, in a significant parallel, he compares them to Ivan the 
Terrible.** 

Now, the Poles of the time saw this essential difference between the 
traditional prince and the Roman “princeps,” brought forth by demagogy 
and civil war, with a meritorious acuity, very rare in that period. Cer- 
tainly, as Zawisza remarks, the absolute monarch, too, finds it difficult to 
resist the temptation to use tyrannical methods, but the two political 
forms are distinct in their origins as well as in their nature. As Sebastian 
Petrycy of Pilzno states it so well (1605): 


Ant then, at the very outset, royalty is different from tyranny in its origin, 
in the circumstances of its appearance. Royalty was born among people of 
property for their defense and refuge, and a king is chosen from among 
people of property, whether for his eminent virtue (which placed him) 
above others, or for his glorious actions, or for his illustrious breeding, or 
because he has done some good for other men. As for tyranny, it is born 
of common people, riff-raff, enterprising rogues, when the comman man 
chooses a pretender to defend himself against important people: the tyrant 
is chosen from among men of little weight, supposedly defenders and 
guardians of the common... Tyranny draws its maxims from what is worst 
in oligarchy, since it establishes its power and its strength on the practice 


23 Dyalog ksiedza biskupa, pana wojewody, posta, dworzanina, ziemianina o tym, 
kogoby na krélestwo obraé. Pisma... bezkrélewia, p. 421. 

24 Wskrdcenie prawnego procesu " koronnego (Of the Way to Shorten Trials in the 
Kingdom), ed. A. Winiarz, BPP, 1899. p. 14. 
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of extortion, and in democracy, in that it hates outstanding men, whom it 
puts to death, hunts, and persecutes.”® 


One implication of this judgment is that an inorganic order will be 
quite of necessity hostile to the nobility and to the moral values that it 
represents, since it meets in them the strong, organic structure of past 
times, whose last traces it is endeavoring to destroy. The same Petrycy 
recognizes—and there is a certain piquancy in the fact that this declara- 
tion comes from the pen of a militant bourgeois*® — that it is the nobility 
which finds it most difficult to live under a tyranny, and that the nobility 
will be felt by the tyrant as the essential rampart of liberty. And by a 
singularly significant ideological “junctim,” he adds in the same state- 
ment that it is for this reason that under such a regime 


virtue does not find its place, but frenzy and the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign do, and human affairs do not tend to the virtues there, or to the 
truth, but are full of hypocrisy. 


And he immediately refers to an example closer in time, that of the 
Italian cities 


25 Przydatki do Polityki Arystotelesowej (Addenda to Aristotle’s “Politics’), t. Ul, 
110 a-b (1605); Pisma Wybrane, 1956, t. Il, pp. 348-349. A little later Lukasz 
Opalinski, although a royalist like Petrycy, proves to be as clairvoyant on the origins 
of the Empire. If only by a play of happily chosen quotations, he strongly suggests 
another truth significant for periods of political collapse: the ambivalent character 
that is then taken by these very partisan labels in the name of which men confront 
each other in inexpiable rage. Caesar, “a disciple of Sylla,’ (therefore, a “rightist” 
dictator), realizes that to attain his objective of unconditional domination the most 
effective method would be to aid in the re-establishment of the power of the peoples’ 
tribunes—that is, to play the cards of “leftist” demagogy, of what Opalifski calls 
the “plebiscita.” Rozmowa plebana zx ziemianiem (Conversation between a Parish 
Priest and a Landowner), 1641, in Wybdr pism, 1958, p. 35. 

26 This is nevertheless what permits me to place Petrycy, the academic bourgeois, 
under the rubric of szlachecka thought, regarding the problem which occupies us 
here. It cannot be said often enough: although in sixteenth century Poland there 
are to be found many expressions of bourgeois bad humor and rancour, or bourgeois 
claims and criticisms, it is impossible to pin down a coherent bourgeois thought. 
Particularly when it is a question of liberty and of the “way of life,” despite a few 
manifestations of confused discontent, the intellectual representatives of this class 
finish by assenting to the line of the dominant thought, of szlachecka thought. 
Klonowic—Acernus, a militant bourgeois, begins his poem Fiis (The Raftsman) 
with a striking eulogy to the domanial life, introduced particularly on the plane of 
—-economic considerations! 

Because Petrycy is a mind of another rank, his case is more interesting. In 1605 
he dedicates his “Politics” of Aristotle to Sigismund III, and at such a date this 
signifies a whole program. As much on the plane of political order as on that of 
the social affectivities, he asserts his preferences for the monarchical solution and 
his opposition to the prerogatives of the nobility, Indeed, he seems hostile to all 
that comprises the psychological particularity fo the yentry. In the Ethics, he even 
takes a stand sharply opposed to stoicism, which, reduced almost to a moral of 
comportment and dignity, is easily understood as the favorite philosophy of the 
nobility in the sixteenth century. But along with all that, in spite of all that, one 
can find in his writings passages like those which I have just indicated: placed 
before essential choices, he cannot prevent himself from shifting in the direction 
of the szlachecka tradition. 
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which in former times had quite enough nobility, shone throughout the 
whole world by their remarkable personalities, and flourished by great talents. 
Now, oppressed by a tyrant, having lost the ornaments of nobility they have 
fallen to nothing and have lost their glory.?* 


The surest touchstone is the attitude toward the founding genius of 
the Empire, captivating figure that he was. Petrycy ranges the murderers 
of Julius Caesar immediately next to Biblical figures who killed kings 
under the evident impulsion of the Eternal.7* And elsewhere he does 
not fail to cite the story of his “enrichment in France” as an example of 
the fact that when a wicked citizen acquires fortune, it does not turn at 
all to the utility of the Republic, but can help in bringing about its ruin.” 

Now, these views contrasted to the opinions then current in other 
milieus. To be assured of this, it is not even necessary to leave the 
Polish domain. The intellectuals, who reflected the cosmopolitan and 
humanist viewpoint, are so far from condemning the Empire that only 
through reverence for it they are partial in a singularly blind fashion to 
its distant successor, the Holy Roman Empire of the Hapsburgs, since 
Maximilian I the most venomous and deceitful adversary of their coun- 
try. This other “tradition,” which goes back to the influence exercised 
by two Italians, Aeneas Sylvius and Callimachus-Buonaccorsi, is attested 
notably by Jan Dantyszek, Maciej Drzewicki (the most fervent disciple 
of Callimachus),®° Hozjusz,** and Jan Kochanowski.** The most typical 
case (and the most deceptive) is that of Frycz-Modrzewski. This man 
to whom we owe the most beautiful texts of the century on tolerance and 
social solidarity is regularly struck blind when his intellectual fancies 


27 Przydatki do Etyki Arystotelesowej, 1618, p. 304 a-b; Pisma Wybrane, Vol. I, 
4 


p. 410. 

28 Przydatki do Poliiyki Arystotelesowej, t. Vol. I, p. 440 b 1605; Pisma Wybrane, 
Vol. II, p. 280. The lesson drawn from it is: “That is why it is suitable to kill a 
tyrant in this way.” Caesar is treated as a tyrant in a verse text of the end of the 
“rokosz” of 1606-08, the “Upomnienie korony polskiej,” (Admonition by the 
Crown of Poland), Pisma...rokoszu Zebrzydowskiego, Vol. 1, p. 326. 

29 Przydatki do Polityki, Vol. I, p. 68b; Pisma wybrane, Vol. Il, p. 164. 

30 Who in 1530 addresses fervent prayers to God that in his competition with 
Zapolya, Ferdinand of Hapsburg should manage to get his hands on Hungary. 

31Jn whose subconscious would play, of course, still more than in the case of 
Dantyszek, the factor of his Germanic descent. It is a fact, in any case, that in his 
correspondance he is seen to systematically gather all the news favorable to Charles V, 
even when it is a question of the most patent propaganda “hoaxes.” 

32 Who introduces boldly in his E/, Vol. I, p. 11,a smashing eulogy of Charles V 
in regards to his abdication and proclaims in passing in the E/. Vol. I, p. 3, his in- 
tention, which happily remained platonic, to “sing” the taking of Siena by the 
Imperials. It is symptomatic, moreover, that it should be a question of two Latin 
works, The sensibility regarding the Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Empire is 
not the only trait to reveal in Kochanowski a real spiritual dichotomy: in his Latin 
works he is the “intellectual” cosmopolite of the Renaissance, in his Polish writings 
he is much more szlachcic. I have the definite impression that this is no matter of 
chronology, or even of the evolution of his ideas, but rather the effect of a certain 
mimetism: in some facets of his personality the poet models himself on the public 
which he has in view. 
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come into play. In these cases he sacrifices lightheartedly and seemingly 
without a thought all solicitude for this liberty that he accepted as a 
fact, since it created the atmosphere in which he lived, and constituted 
the permanent base and the necessary condition for all his thought. He 
did not want to see liberty as a perpetually menaced value which must 
be jealously guarded. What a pity to come upon a passage like this among 
his writings: 

“When Rome had felt time and again how painful and unfortunate was 
the domination of several, through the different intestine wars by which 
she had been agitated for so long, with all her will she deferred the Empire 
to Augustus, surely enlightened by numerous proofs that it was better to 
have a single man exercise supreme power than to see several enjoy an 
equal power, which by their dissensions among themselves provoked factions 
and could not be kept within bounds by any authority.” 


And here he quotes with too optimistic indulgence the proclamation of 
Valerius Messala: 


“The senate and the Roman people salute you, Caesar Augustus, as father 
of the country—may it be good and fortunate for you and your house!”8% 


Certainly, it is again proven that the mark of a superior mind is that 
even in error, even when it accepts a common and questionable idea, it 
does so according to an argumentation where intelligence and penetration 
sparkle. It is legitimate for those who read Frycz at a distance of cen- 
turies to admire his apparent divination of the time when the Polish 
Republic would be more than the victim of intrigues between magnates, 
and when the only road to safety would be the acceptance of the 
“enlightened absolutism” (how moderate and prudent, however!) of 
Stanislas-Augustus. But this powerful mind shows itself here unable to 
comprehend, in comparison with the anonymous or quasi-anonymous 
pamphleteers of the szlachta, how temporary, artificial, and sterilizing 
was the imperial solution! And of course we find again immediately 
the faithful and disconcerting “echo” that I have just pointed out in the 
others: a few pages later, Frycz does not fail to salute in passing, and 
quite uselessly, Charles V and his brother Ferdinand, as “prudentissimi 
et fortissimi viri.”** 

After that it is not astonishing if that poor pedant, Szymon Marycjusz 
of Pilzno, who measures everything by his immense pretensions of “in- 
tellect” (mediocre) and his academic rancor (until, however, after these 
thundering declarations of principle, he left without regrets his “priest- 
hood” as a theological professor and insinuated himself into the petty 
gentry as Pan Czystochlebski!) does not fail to point out to us with 


33 De Republica emendanda, lib. I, c. X, No. 2, or Opera, Vol. I, 1953, pp. 
-73. 
34 Ibid. lib. I, c. IX; Opera, Vol. I, p. 56. 
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deadly compunction that Augustus governed “in a moderate and for- 
tuitous way” and to praise his role as Maecenas.*° 

Let us make no mistake. The idea that we see appearing here can 
easily take for justification—a justification that we do not read anywhere, 
however, in ipsissimis verbis, but that we divine through certain of these 
lines—the views of Erasmus on European peace and unity. This is only 
the effect of a procedure common to intellectuals: they always know 
how to nourish some sentimental prejudice for high persuasive considera- 
tions—assuitur pannus. In fact, what we are dealing with is neither 
more nor less than the survival of an obsolete vision of the Middle 
Ages, that of an Empire which would govern the’ world side by side 
with the Papacy. 

But we have better still under the types of proof e contrario. When, 
in the evolution of an argumentation in the Paradoxa of Krzysztof 
Warszewicki, we catch an expression of real nostalgia for the reign of 
Augustus “who governed for a very long time and in the deepest peace,”*® 
it may seem to be the same thing, and yet it is different. Most assuredly 
once again the “Caesarian” echo has played freely—and how much! The 
restive and scandalous character, though admirably gifted, pushed zeal 
for the new German-Roman Empire to such a point that after the two 
elections of 1575 and 1587 he had to go vacationing for some time at 
Ratisbonne and at Prague. But this time the eulogy of Augustus and 
the devotion to the two Maximilians do not come only from the bookish 
mirage of the humanists, but are integral parts of an activist-polemical 
conception which accuses liberty, political democracy, sweepingly, quite 
candidly, and not without boldness or talent. In proof that a few pages 
earlier in the same book the author devotes himself to an argument 
against these values: in a climate of liberty men are never content with 
the present, they always demand more and cnly think of their annoyances; 
there no one wants to be a student, for all want to give lessons to the 
others. And above all he grasps the essential point: human societies 
are constituted not in view of liberty, but to organize good conditions 
for existance, 

Here we touch on the core of the problem, on the vicissitude of the 
cardinal choice. We will return to it in a moment. 

Meanwhile we have marked a great point in our discussion: criticism 
of the Roman Empire constitutes a trait so characteristic for the con- 
ception of history as created by szl/achta thought that whoever attacks 
the latter head on automatically takes up a position of praiseful accep- 

35 De Scholis seu academiis libri duo, 1551. I cite after the Polish translation 
pore the only one accessible to me: O' szkolach czyli Akademiach, 1955, pp. 26 


36 Paradoxa, pp. 117-118, Rome, 1601. This was the fourth edition; the editio 
princeps appeared at Wilno in 1579. 
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tance of this Empire. If we pass now to the third facet of the historical extre 
vision of Krasinski, such as we have tried to reconstruct it at the begin- who 
ning of this study—the opposition between Greece and Rome—we must that 
admit that our harvest will be less rich. little 
And that was to be expected. We must not overestimate the inten- fami 
sity of the contact that the Poles of the sixteenth century had with A 
Greece. What we possess in this domain is certainly precious and con- alwe 
tributes in a notable proportion to the charm that this culture exercises acad 
on us. We are enchanted that a Szymonowic, for example, should have and 
felt all the difference of literary authenticity that there is between the of a 
Bucolics of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil. But let us have no V 
illusions. A good knowledge of Greek remained rare. In a time which on | 
is already, it is true, falling off from the general level of culture of the Occé 
sixteenth century, but in a milieu which compensated for this regression fror 
by its exceptional intellectual refinement, the fact that Lukasz Opalifiski fror 
knew Greek was something so exceptional that the historian Kochowski felt 
found it necessary to note it in the short profile that he gives of this o- 
dignitary; and we thus learn that Opalifski had mastered this language the 
only after his marriage, by his own effort, without its having entered into and 
the program of his university studies. Marycjusz only parades his Greek , 13° 
childishly in the places of his treatise where it was the least necessary, | eff 
with the sole result that he convinces us of his skill in perpetrating abt 
mistranslations and blunders. Latin, on the contrary, was the national anc 
second language. The reading of political treatises proves to us how Latin. at: 
quotations, Roman examples, came continually, as a natural gesture, | 
to nourish thought and imagination when in the process of expounding Jat 
Polish situations and problems. To refer to the Greek required an effort san 
of information. det 
Another factor must not be neglected. Those who went to study at the 
Padua—and there were a great many—usually ended their university Or 
period with a tour toward Rome and the Campagnia. The ruins of the ba 
Colosseum, of the Palatine and of the Forum, those of the villas of Baiae, 197 
had struck the sensibilities of thousands of men.** On the other hand, 





37 Jt is even notable—and this does not distract us from Krasinski at all, quite 


the contrary—that they do not seem to have wanted to see in Rome anything other to 
than ruins. So in the El. Vol. Ill, p. 4, which turns out to be a eulogy of Italy, Jan 
Kochanowski only mentions Rome to evoke these vestiges and claim that “half Vo 
buried” the city has kept only its name! 

Illa deum sedes, orbis caput, aurea Roma. Ve 

Vix retinet nomen semisepulta suum (vv. 53-54). Papal Rome, the Rome of pre 
Michelangelo and Raphael, left him indifferent, inattentive (this has been noted it 
also by Stanislaw Windakiewicz, “Il soggiorno di Giovanni Kochanowski a Padova” ’ tra 
in Omaggio all' Universita di Padova, Cracow, 1922, p. 69.) the 

Papal Rome, the Rome of Michelangelo and Raphael, left him indifferent, in- “N 
attentive (this has been noted also by Stanislaw Windakiewicz, “Il soggiorno di of 


Giovanni Kochanowski a Padova” in Omaggio all’ Universita di Padova, Cracow, T1 
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extremely rare were the Poles of the time, as were the Western Europeans, 
who had seen the Greek sites. It is on the background of this situation 
that the few proofs that we can show assume all their eloquence. This 
little-known Greece was felt all the same as more kindred than the 
familiar Rome. 

A first remark imposes itself, negative but important. This Greece is 
always Athens. 1 have never chanced to encounter the least trace of this 
academic enthusiasm for Sparta, its discipline, its false communal virtues, 
and its State hypocrisies, which played such a great role in the feelings 
of a Saint-Just.** 

With the Athenian democracy, on the contrary, they felt themselves 
on firm footing—better still, they felt solidarity. I have said on another 
occasion, following Sinko,®® how Orzechowski had drawn two ideas 
from Herodotus and Demosthenes, had psychologically inferred them 
from the sentiment of solidarity that he, a Rutheno-Polish gentleman, 
felt at a distance of thousands of years, toward the Athenians as they 
confronted the Persians and Philip of Macedonia. These ideas, quite 
the opposite of academic propositions, still became motives for action 
and hope for an entire national community—first, that a political democ- 
racy stirs up in its breast a value of the individual which is infinitely more 
effective than the gregarious qualities of “human material” used and 
abused by despotisms; and second, that “each servitude” wages a “natural 
and fatal war” against its tyrant, which leads that “servitude” to be the 
secret ally of free regimes existing beyond the frontiers. 

That this sentiment of solidarity existed and is not merely our postu- 
late, we have proof in a passage at the beginning of the Ammales of the 
same author. After a “scientific,” touching, and ridiculous attempt to 
demonstrate that the Poles descend from the South Slavs and thus from 
the Greeks, with recourse to amusing considerations of phonetics,*° 
Orzechowski marches rapidly toward a less perillous and more advan- 
tageous terrain, the psychological similarities between the two peoples. 
1922, p. 69.) : 

Now, this is not an individual reaction; it was generally the same up to the 
coming of baroque sensibility which opened the eyes of the Poles to the modern 
art of Rome and the picturesqueness of its life. 

38 Sparta is only mentioned, several times, in reference to the ephores, and thus 
to the limitation of royal power. 

39 Tadeusz Sinko, Erudycja klasyczna Orzechowskiego, Rozpr. P.A.U., Wydz. Filol., 
Vol. LXV, fasc. 7, 1939. 

40 This was similar to what Callimachus-Buonaccorsi had done with regard to 
Venice (“Life of Gregory of Sanok,” c. 17-18), under the influence of an identical 
propensity of sympathy on the part of the Poles towards the city of the Doges. Here 
it is the Veneti—“Venedi” who are Slavs by origin: this kinship of race has left 
traces in the similarities of custom and of regime between Poles and Venetians. The 
theme was pleasing; it was taken up again by Drzewicki in a letter to the patrician 
“Maurocenus” (apparently Morosini), which appeared as a preface to the edition 


of Callimachus’ pamphlet De his quae a Venetis tentata sunt Persis ac Tartaris contra 
Turcos movendis, Hagenau, 1533. 
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There is on both sides the same basis of bounty and benevolence, the 
same desire to know everything the same acuity of talent, and especially 
the same vivacity of deliberative intelligence in political matters, the 
same humanitas (that is, the delicate amiability in relationships) and, 
consequently, the same facility of contacts—qualities which are lightly 
marred by a similar lightness in customs and a similar taste for banquets, 
drinking parties, and even, the author assures us, the same custom of 
making wishes in mutual toasts and rivalry in emptying the great number 
of wineglasses.** 

After these (more or less) serious testimonies, let us , mention at least 
the case of one of the very rare Poles of the time whose travels led him 
as far as the Greek sites. Misfortune would have it that this advantage 
should have devolved on Maciej Stryjkowski, a Mazovian lordling whom 
the spirit of the Renaissance had touched only almost imperceptably. 
In his autobiography in verse he brings out that he has been 


there where Athens was, but today there are only a few indications, and 
fishermen hanging their nets there where existed these famous ports in 
which vessels were moored; the palaces, the great quarried marble mansions 
have fallen, and on their ruins rise the hovels of the Greek peasants.‘ 


But in one of these little poems with which he garnishes the text of 
his chronicle, and where he imagines himself to engrave some lesson of 
political moral (which is always of the last naivete), he does not fail to 
evoke the fate of the Greeks who 


have lost their liberties and their dear country—for today it is the slave 
who lords it over his masters, he who was in other times a herdsman (the 
Turk) today dispenses judgments to the wise philosophers in Greece.** 


However thin may be the importance of a testimony emanating from 
the lower depths of culture, it must be admitted that it does not contra- 
dict what precedes: in the illusion that made the poor Stryjkowski believe 
that the Greeks of 1574-1575 were a people of “wise philosophers” is 
found once again the echo of sympathy. 

Concerning this solidarity the judgment of Zawisza of Kroczéw will 
be introduced. He, without devoting himself to any polemic, cites as 
evidence in his survey of regimes that republican Rome was not a true 


rs 

41 Krzysztof Warszewicki, who among other scandalous pursuits, seems to have 
practiced plagiarism, has boldly appropriated all this development for his De origine 
generis et nominis Poloni, Rome, 1601, pp. 32-33. But, such as we know him, he 
would not have been himself if he had not added, of his own invention, that un- 
fortunately there reigned in both nations the same liberty in discourse and the same 
custom of “popular sedition,’ which seems to promise the Poles a collapse similar 
to the one which struck the Greek city-states. 

42 “Maciej Stryjkowski Osostevicius sam o sobie i przygodach swoich, in Kronika 
polska, litewska, zmédzka, etc., 1846, Vol. I, p. XVIII. 

43 Kronika...’ Vol. I, p. 216. 
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democracy because in it (quite the same as in Venice) the laws resulted 
from the decision of the “optimates.” As for Poland, on the contrary, if 
Zawisza turns out to be one of the first to have distinguished the social 
peril represented by the rise of the magnates, nevertheless he stresses 
that legislative resolutions are made there ex-consensu omnium.** 

We can now gather in our harvest of texts. Although mostly con- 
nected with the objectives of a polemic waged from day to day, although 
coming from various pens, we ascertain that they also signify a decided 
choice and an even more definite series of negations. The latter, more- 
ever, are framed in two denials of a still broader scope. Although marked 
by humanism in the realities of life and in the intellectual and moral 
perspectives perhaps more than any other country of Europe except 
Italy, Poland in the sixteenth century constantly repulsed Roman law, 
which it did not evoke except to point out what a quantity of absolutist 
maxims this law concealed.*® And although infatuated with Italy, 
Poland twice, with the failure of John Albricht and in 1537, defeated 
attempts to shape the structure of the state in a “Machiavellian” sense. 
It is not by chance that when, in the last third of the century, a crisis 
unfolded which was especially a crisis of confidence in the institutions 
of freedom, the system that a restrained but influential group tried, fruit- 
lessly however, to oppose the already constituted national tradition, 
was precisely a return to Machiavellian maxims. Krzysztof Warszewicki 
is one of the spokesmen of this tendency and we have seen how thoroughly 
he grasped the stakes involved in this conflict. 

Thus we understand that the problem is incorrectly over-simplified 
when the old-Polish attitude is defined as “republican,” pure and simple. 
It certainly is republican, but it aims at a particular republic. It turns 
out that these men attack I] Principe because it is this manual of absolu- 
tist tyranny which served as an ideological arsenal for the groups that 
they had to combat in actuality. But for whoever knows and divines 
their thoughts, it is indisputable that they were not much less distant 
from the Dascorsi, in which, eyes trained on the experience of republican 
Rome in the first decade of Titus Livius, Machiavelli writes that 


...the cities where the people govern make astonishing progress in a 
short time, and much greater than those which live under princes.*® 


For in both cases it is a question of a mere technique of efficiency, of how 
a man or group, after having seized power—by the choice of their fellow 
citizens or by violence, depending on circumstances—will maintain 


44 Wskrécenie...’ pp. 13-14. 

45 Here again, of course, the proof is worth something for society, for men of 
action, for authors of political pamphlets. On this front, also, the “intellectuals” are 
much less perspicacious. 

46 Machiavelli, Discorsi, liv. I, ch, LVIII. 
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themselves in power and will justify their accession a posteriori by the 
extension of power that they will husband for the society which has given 
itself into their hands, or which they have subjugated. In both cases 
the “common good” signifies in the immediate present discipline, con- 
straint, exploitation. According to this picture, “republican civic virtues” 
are a group of edifying examples and precepts which always represent 
the individual, his most legitimate sentiments, his primary attachments, 
bullied for the grandeur and the honor of the state. And notably religion, 
morality, all the domains in which man could transcend the state through 
contact with realities which go beyond the state are reduced to myths 
which the prince or the directors manipulate without themselves believing 
in them, so as to make excellent psychic substitutes for physical con- 
straint.*? 

The Poles of the sixteenth century rejected this solution notably, of 
course, because it was scarcely agreeable for those who were its objects. 
But the texts that we have cited prove, at least so it seems to me, that 
it would be unjust towards them to discern in this refusal nothing beyond 
the choice of the path of least resistance. They denied that this solution 
was bound to assure harmonious development and the perennial life of 
a human society. Once again, let us not see them as more “idealist” 
than they were. They did not treat with contempt, and far from it, 
this “organization of the good conditions of existence” that the Machia- 
vellian Warszewicki gave as the major objective of all society. As early 
as the fifteenth century Ostrorég, among other rational arrangements that 
he proposes imperatively for a society that he judges too mired in custom, 
“this worst master of everyone,” has the idea to fix up the roads as 
autostradas.*® By the journals that some of these men left of their 
travels in Italy, one comes to the conclusion that what they most willingly 
exalt as concerns a civil institution is its utility and the lessons of organi- 
zation that one can draw from it. Ocieski is interested in the dimensions 
of roads and bridges still more in the acqueducts, and at Florence it is 
a hospital that he visits first. 


But if these advantages must be bought at the price of liberty, they 
find that the game is not worth the candle. For they think that the 
durable vitality of a social body does not depend so much on managing 


470n this unity which animates Machiavellian thought behind the apparent 
binomial of absolutism—republicanism will be remarked the famous adage: “Human 
nature is changeable—it is easy to persuade people but difficult to keep them con- 
vinced. Therefore, such good order must be established that when they no longer 
believe, they can be made to believe by force.” Although this passage is located in 
Il Principe (ch. V1), it has served allegedly popular revolutionary governments 
more often than monarchs. 


48 Monumentum pro comitiis generalibus regni...pro Reipublicae ordinatione 


congestum (towards 1477), no. 55. He proposes to arrange double roads, separated 
by a space of eight to twelve feet, which would be one way. 
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things efficiently as on leaving to groups and individuals the possibility 
of free affirmation of their talents.*® And that is why, with good reason, 
they did not endeavor to obtain an easy and automatic functioning in 
their institutions,°° considering that where sincerity reigns, and not 
hypocritical phrases, “this attachment to the country from which we 
so generally draw glory is not based on any other foundation than the 
private advantage of each of us.”** And it is only just to recognize that 
if, in this case, they created a weak state, in certain essential sectors, 
decidedly too weak, they tied an astonishingly sound social knot. 

Thus we see that, under the sway of an internal logic, this viewpoint, 
with its weaknesses and illusory facets, possesses its own coherence and 
transcends from above the formal contrast between monarchy and re- 
public. It opposes a line of thought which, taking Machiavelli as its 
point of departure and going through the “philosophers” of enlightened 
despotism who admired Frederick II and Catherine II, wound up in 
Jacobin republicanism and nihilist Jacobinism. 

It has sufficed to confront this restored edifice with what we have 
tried to calculate of Krasifski’s philosophy of history for profound 
similarities to burst into view. But we must recognize that, if this tra- 
dition is found in him and could in a certain measure determine his 
choices and their motivations, its manifestation there was warped, its 
flank open to criticism. 

If we take up again the scene of the Philosopher, we must, unfortu- 
nately, take into account a passage which we omitted before in order to 
allow its persuasive force to develop. The Philosopher, who represents 
a false position, begins by saying: 

I repeat that there is an irrefutable, obstinate faith within me that the 
time is coming when women and negroes will be liberated. 


Is that to say that in the eyes of the noble count the old society must 
perish if the domination of male over female and master over slave were 
disturbed? He could have chosen his examples better. 

It is the same in Irydion. The positive idea that the drama should 
intimate is that in the twilight of a collapsed society the only valuable 
germ of the future is represented by a new religion—or more generally, 


49 Tt is this ingeniorum vis that Batory himself recognizes‘ as one of the apanages 
of liberty, to which he is in the process of paying “lip-service,’ however conditional, 
before the Diet (Journals of the Diet of 1585, SSRP, t. XVIII, p. 34, version DCzIII). 

50 The perspicacious Zawisza of Kroczéw states it: to persist in deciding the laws 

“ex consensu omnium,” is to choose the most difficult method (“ everyone can bear 
witness of the difficulty of establishing such laws”’)—but it is also the best. 
Wskrécenie..., pp. 13-15. 

51 Eukasz Opalinski, Rozmowa plebana z ziemianinem, p. 104. 

52 Cf, our concluding remarks in the article “Les Thémes majeurs de la pensée 
politique polonaise au XVI-éme siécle,” Annuaire de VInstitut de Philologie et 
d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, t. XIV, Brussels, 1958, pp. 354-355. 
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by a fervor which after all is important to man’s internal life and not 
to the theories of formal organization, as with Ulpian. It is too little 
to say that dramatically this idea is badly exemplified. For only at the 
price of the playwright’s too arbitrary, too evident intervention does the 
defection of the Christians prevent Irydion, aided by Satan, from gain- 
ing power. After all, the writer has chosen to demonstrate the truth 
of his idea by means of a plot, the debate of ideas has taken the form 
of a political conspiracy, and on this latter practical ground we are not 
at all convinced that a conspirator who knew his business would find 
himself totally unhorsed and immobilized simply because one of the 
numerous pawns on his chessboard had refused at the last minute to 
advance. It happens that way in Irydion only because the writer wanted it. 

But even in addition—and this is much more serious—precisely on 
the ideological plane the great turn of fortune is also cruelly unsuccess- 
ful. Krasinski wants to convince us that the spiritual destiny of humanity 
turns at this moment on the question of whether the Christians, carried 
away by a few impatient ones and a few violent ones, will satisfy their 
hatred against Rome and, in gaining a physical victory over their per- 
secutors, lose their souls and their spiritual significance. That is to say 
that he who holds them back at the brink of such an abyss must shoulder 
an unparalled ideological burden; the whole content of the work is at 
stake here. Now, what do we see? Bishop Victor, whose intervention 
is by definition providential, wins out over Cornelia and over Symeon 
not at all as the representative of a higher, more holy idea, but as a 
chief who recovers his authority, flouted for an instant. Cornelia is “the 
daughter of the revolt” and when Symeon recalls his two martyrdoms 
and his retreat in the desert, he is chided in a manner which simul- 
taneously shocks us and reminds us of the hard ingratitude of monarchs 
and chiefs of monolithic parties. Was this, then, the author’s last word 
of wisdom, this affirmation of the principle of authority—and even in 
such a naked and, we must admit, mean form? 

Krasinski’s membership in an aristocracy terrified by “revolt” and 
his profession—at least public**—of Catholic faith in the time of 
Gregory XVI weighed heavily on his thought. Weighed on it, but did 
not completely bind it. In the conservative without illusions of 1835 we 
meet again at many turnings the son of a culture which had placed 
spiritual liberty in the foreground of its values. We have striking proof 
of this in the passage which has just been cited. According to the ideo- 
logical economy of the work, the victory of the Roman bishop, so 
wrechedly gained, should not signify anything less than the promise, or 

53On the singular twists that this orthodoxy could take in the more intimate 
testimony of his ample correspondance, Ignacy Chrzanowski has gathered quite 


an impressive garland of quotations. “Osobowos¢ Krasinskiego,” in Krasinski zywy, 
London, 1959, pp. 39-43. 
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rather the assurance, of the dawn of a new moral civilization. But 
Massinissa—that is, Satan—is jubilant over the way in which this vic- 
tory has been won. He cries, not without reason: 


This night the ruin of our successors (in the favor of God) has already 
begun. Quite like us in olden times, they will defect from Him,..In Thy 
name they will kill and burn, in Thy name they will become corrupt and 
will keep silent, in Thy name revolt and destroy... At the heights of the 
heavens Thou wilt drink this cup of bitterness. 


Similarly, the role assigned to the Christians in Irydion combined 
mechanically with the appearance of Christ at the end of the Undivine 
Comedy can lead to the banal conclusion that, according to Krasinski, 
as in the eyes of so many of those who meditate the same problems 
today in a similar state of mind, safety for the society of the present, 
torn anew by one revolution after another and by decline, resides in re- 
course to the altar. But in a third work where he evokes this question, 
The Legend (1840), and where he seizes anew the bias of hazy, pathetic, 
and gloomy prophesy, founded this time on the old chiliastic traditions, 
even one rather shrouded expression of his thought suffices to prove 
to us that his last word was not at all so settled. The coming of the 
new age, of the reign of the Gospel of Saint John, of the Third Rome, is 
exemplified in the collapse of the dome of Saint Peter’s, which crushes 
the Pope under its ruins. But once again the same ambivalence comes 
in to play. The Polish nobility, with whom the author certainly feels 
solidarity, alone remains in the edifice which caves in. And Saint John 
explains later: 


Do not torment yourself on their account. In return for serving (the Pope) 
to the very end, the Lord will show them his recognition—for those who 
descend into the shadows as well as those who mount with the dawn, for 
the dead as well as the living, belong to the Lord. A better fate will be 
reserved for them still more (than for the others), for them and for their 
sons’ sons.54 


Thus, whether in the realm of Bishop Victor’s unworthiness or in that 
of the Polish nobility’s merit in knowingly allowing itself to be crushed 
with the Pope, one ends in total despondency, in such pessimism that 
it is no longer possible to draw from it a line of conduct. To return 
to Herzen’s image, with such a view of history there is nothing to do 
but remain with arms folded on the sinking boat. This is a moral of 
behaviour which has its beauty, but it is not a dynamic view of history. 

But we need not elucidate this problem here. We proposed only to 
examine those features in the thought of a romantic poet which could 

54 Wiktor Weintraub has just unravelled with his customary perspicacity the con- 


tradictions of The Legend and their literary origin, “Dokola Legendy Krasifskiego,” 
in Krasinski zywy, pp. 175-190. 
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recall the ideas and the attitudes chosen by the nation and the class from 
which he came, at the period when this nation and this class had known 
their time of splendor and affirmation. 

And in this respect one last remark must be made. Madame Danile- 
wiczowa has just recalled what weight “dynastic” considerations had in 
the comportment of Zygmunt Krasifski.*° In this gallery of ancestors 
that Count Henry pompously exhibited, his glance must have stopped 
more than once on the likeness of the one with whom the family after 
all entered into history at large, Bishop Franciszek Krasinski of Cracow. 
The man had not been absolutely edifying: Pancras could have given 
way to one of his corrosive railleries on his account. But such as he 
was, the personnage had the honor to place his signature, alone among 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries, in an age when the narrowmindedness and 
excesses of the Counter-Reformation were already awakened, at the 
bottom of the act of the Warsaw Confederation which made religious 
toleration constitutional. And this signature carried weight, for of itself 
it brought it about that a traditional “order,” the clergy, was represented 
in a bold and beneficial resolution. 

All that has just been said aims at recalling that in the distant 
nephew may be recognized something of what had put into play this 
historical decision of a bishop of the Polish Renaissance. 


Translated from the French by Kurth Pyle 


55 “Zmienne koleje przyjazni,” Krasinski zywy, pp. 115-133. 

















REVIEW ARTICLE 


STUDY OF A MISUNDERSTOOD CAUSE 


Poland in the British Parliament 1939-1945. Compiled and edited by 
Waclaw Jedrzejewicz with the assistance of Pauline C. Ramsey. New York: 
Jozef Pilsudski Institute of America; Vol. I (March 1939-August 1941), pp. 
XXIX, 495, 1946; Vol. Il. (Fall 1941-Spring 1944) pp. XVI, 607, 1959. 


The two volumes of Poland in the British Parliament 1939-1945 are of per- 
manent value as an addition to the historical writings concerning World 
War II. Proceedings of legislative bodies all too frequently are overlooked 
due to their large volume or because of the assertion that legislatures play 
a steadily diminishing role in the life of any modern state. These two reasons 
might be correct, but still statements in legislatures reflect the views of some 
opinion leaders and therefore are indications of the feelings held by sub- 
stantial segments of public opinion. 

We have to approach these two volumes, whose jackets bear the subtitle 
Documentary Material Relating to the Cause of Poland during World War Ul, 
with these limitations in mind. It should be stated at the outset that there is 
a substantial difference between them. The first, published in 1946, is not 
as well annotated as the second, published thirteen years later in 1959. The 
reason is quite obvious and made clear in Professor Jedrzejewicz’s preface 
to the latter. The great wealth of historical material published between 1946 
and 1959 made it possible to use in this volume many annotations which 
were not available for the earlier volume. The reader who might not be too 
familiar with Polish history during World War II will find the second vol- 
ume of greater value. 

In the limited scope of a review article, it is rather difficult to state all 
the problems emerging from a reading of the British parliamentary discus- 
sions. The scope of remarks will, therefore, be quite selective and perhaps 
also subjective. 

The meaning of the guarantees given to Poland is perhaps the crucial 
problem. In this collection of documents the changes of British attitude are 
seen quite well. On April 3, 1939 it is Winston Churchill who thanks the 
government for making it clear that not merely the independence of Poland 
was guaranteed, but also its integrity (1/16). The secret protocol to the Anglo- 
Polish Agreement of Mutual Assistance, obviously not known publicly at 
that time, seems to limit guarantees, however, only to aggression by Germany 
(1/191). But the same protocol also mentions “territorial inviolability” 
(1/192). The governmental announcement after the attack on Poland by the 
Soviet Union (1/270) is not too clear and mentions only “obligations to 
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Poland”. These confusions result in interesting discussions in the House of 
Commons on October 12, 1939 which vainly attempt to arrive at an under- 
standing of what exactly was pledged to Poland (1/337-338). It is no wonder 
then that as early as October 18, 1939 questions are asked about the Curzon 
Line (1/345) and that the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Butler, 
reveals on October 19 that only a “case of aggression by Germany” was con- 
sidered in the Polish-British agreement (1/349). The scene becomes quite 
confusing with some members of Parliament asserting “we have no obligation 
of honor to resist Russian expansion in Eastern Europe” (1/352), while others 
still attempt to give a broader meaning to the word “aggression” with govern- 
ment spokesmen resisting such interpretation. 

Then the change of government brings an interesting statement Ou Sep- 
tember 5, 1940 by Prime Minister Churchill who is quite definite in saying 
“we do not propose to recognise any territorial changes which take place 
during the war, unless they take place with the free consent and good will 
of the parties concerned” (1/444). This is immediately qualified by Secretary 
Halifax who states that “a policy based on a rigid adherence to the status quo” 
41/445) was not meant at all. 

The whole problem changes after the outbreak of the German-Soviet war 
and the Sikorski-Maisky agreement. Foreign Secretary Eden before the House 
of Commons on July 30, 1941 quotes his note to General Sikorski which 
states among other things that the British government does “not recognize 
any territorial changes which have been effected in Poland since August 1939” 
(1/473). In an answer to a question, however, he adds immediately that the 
note “does not involve any guarantee of frontiers by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment” (1/475). The concern over this problem emerges again (if one discounts 
the lofty phraseology of the Atlantic Charter) after the 1943 Moscow con- 
ference. The debate in the House of Commons refers to a redrawing of the 
map of Europe. After the Teheran conference a Labor Party member men- 
tions that “no one ought to regard the pre-war frontiers of Poland as being 
immutable” (II/300). Still, Mr. Eden sticks to his previous statements as late 
as January 26, 1944 (11/306), although the Teheran conference which made 
decisions as to Polish frontiers was at that time a matter of the past. Sig- 
nificantly, at this stage the Curzon Line enters the picture again. 

And then comes Churchill’s clear cut reversal of February 22, 1944. He 
states bluntly that no “particular frontier of Poland” (11/341) was ever guar- 
anteed by Britain, that the Curzon Line expresses a 1919 British view of 
dealing with this problem, that he would prefer to wait with a settlement 
of frontiers until the end of the war, but that the advance of the Soviet 
armies into Poland necessitates some agreement at the present time. The 
debate over this statement shows bewilderment over the reversal. Sir A. 
Southby recalls that “we gave Poland a definite and categorical pledge re-- 
garding her frontiers” (II/343) and quotes documents and speeches. Captain 
Alan Graham (II/348) clearly analyzes what the concessions to the Soviet 
Union mean. Even Mr. McGovern from the Independent Labor Party, by no 
means a friend of Poland and the Polish government, in looking at the reasons 
for going to war states that “they have been all shed to-day, and that the 
moral and idealistic aspect has been scrapped” (II/352). The whole situation 
is aptly summarized by him in the following words: “We went to war os- 
tensibly for the Polish Corridor. Now we see not only the corridor but the 
drawing room, the dining room, the bedrooms, the whole of the castle is 
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going, but going from another direction” (II/354). The logic of Churchill's 
statement is severely attacked by a member of his own party (II/364), while 
cthers come to the government's defense hoping that there would be “no 
pedantic insistence on the former frontiers of Poland” (11/368), that the 
Poles “ought to accept the Curzon Line” (II/369), that Poland should nor 
have such an intense memory for historical events (II/371), that perhaps 
Poland does not “have any rightful claims to the 1938 frontiers” (II/406). 
A few days later the discussion comes back to the Atlantic Charter and the 
Duke of Bedford asserts that a break of faith has been committed in sur- 
rendering the Polish territories (11/417) and that this is in conflict with the 
Atlantic Charter. But there remain powerful voices speaking for the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Mander, always critical of Poland, states that two “towns” (i. e. 
Wilno and Lwéw) do not matter much after all (11/518). The government 
remains quite uncommital. 

The problem of possible recompensation for Poland by assigning to her 
territories in the West also receives passing attention. Here it is interesting 
to note that many of the people who have nothing to say about the loss of 
Polish territories in the East, suddenly express concern about the proposed 
changes, including quotes from the Atlantic Charter. Mr. Hore-Belisha utters 
a caveat (II/390), Lord Noel-Buxton attacks the “minor imperialistic action” 
of Poland (11/414), while others would prefer to ask for a plebiscite in the 
territories involved. The traditional British weakness for Germany appears 
quite clearly in a comparison of the treatment of Poland’s eastern and west- 
ern frontiers. 

We have dealt in such length and with chronological accuracy on the 
problem of the Polish borders and the meaning of the guarantees given to 
Poland because this problem is indicative for the whole area of Polish-British 
relations during World War II. For Britain, Poland is a small segment of 
a much wider and much more important problem—her relationship to the 
Soviet Union. As early as the announcement of the guarantees to Poland, 
come questions concerning the attitude of the Soviet Union to these guaran- 
tees (I/6) and the necessity of cooperation with the Soviet Union is stressed 
the whole time before the outbreak of the war. The German-Soviet treaty 
of 1939 comes as a surprise. Some call it treachery, while Mr. Bevan, for 
instance, even at that stage would prefer negotiations. Very few people want 
to recognize the real meaning of the treaty as facilitating the German attack 
on Poland, as does Mr. McGovern (1/247). A tone of moral indignation 
seems to prevail once the Soviet Union attacks Poland. But even in this 
situation it is Winston Churchill who calls for understanding the Soviet 
Union. He explains the Soviet action in terms of the Russian national interest 
(1/300) and regards it as important that Hitler’s eastward expansion has 
been stopped by the Soviets. 

The government clearly agrees with Churchill’s interpretation (1/357). 
There remains a small minority which does not share’ these views, although 
the Soviet attack on Finland has created greater uneasiness. When the al- 
liance with the Soviet Union becomes a fact, the maintenance of good re- 
lations with the Soviets becomes a paramount concern. Russia is really not 
so bad, it is said. There should be no attacks on her in the press, and so 
Wiadomosci Polskie (Polish News) is suppressed. Cooperation with Russia 
is deemed essential for the peace of Europe, etc. The conferences in Moscow 
and Teheran are glorified by government spokesmen and the glorifications 
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are seconded from the floor. Everything is subordinated to the need of good 
relations with the Soviet Union,—obviously the Polish problem, too. There 
remain only a very few members of Parliament who want to speak differently, 
but they are, regardless of political party, definitely in the minority. 

The problem of Soviet-Polish relations is also subordinated to the goals 
of Britain and by the necessity of good British relations with the Soviet 
Union. The talks between Sikorski and Maisky and any phase of Soviet-Polish 
cooperation are welcomed, while unpleasant and disturbing situations like 
Katy are overlooked. In this regard, statements by two people show an 
unusual foresight. Captain Graham clearly lists Soviet aims in relation to 
Poland (II/350), and Mr. McGovern predicts that the Soviets are interested 
in a Polish “government subservient to the Soviet State” (II/353). The 
same Mr. McGovern identifies the Katy massacre as an attempt to destroy 
the Polish ruling class (II/512) and attacks the British government for 
keeping silent on the subject. Again, these are only the voices of a minority. 

There are several other items which require attention. The discussions 
prior to and immediately after the war's outbreak show an enigmatic prob- 
lem in the British attitude toward granting loans to Poland. Some members 
of Parliament wonder why it takes such a long time to give Poland assistance, 
while others prefer to discuss subjects like the impact of such loans on 
Malaya’s rubber (1/140). The consensus emerges later on, as stated by Mr. 
Greenwood, that it is regrettable that Poland “was not provided far more 
generously with sorely-needed assistance” (I/275). To put it in other words, 
it is recognized that Poland had to take the brunt of the German attack 
while Britain was unprepared. 

The Polish government, both before the war and in exile, does not have 
too many open friends in the British Parliament. There are frequent doubts 
as to whether it is democratic (1/36), whether it is not dominated by the 
reactionary right (1/478), whether old feudal barons and capitalists do not 
influence it (II/257), whether it is representative at all (II/390). For some, 
even the Soviet government seems somewhat better in comparison (II/374). 
Since such views are voiced, although not officially, it is no wonder that 
certain internal Polish problems attract Parliament’s attention. It is anti- 
Semitism in Poland which is continuously discussed by Mr. Silverman and 
Mr. Mander and, later, also the treatment of Jews in the Polish armed forces. 
(Alleged anti-Semitism in the Polish Army is, incidentally, the subject of the 
longest debate on Polish problems in the Parliament (II/422-492). 

One other internal Polish problem receives passing attention. It is the 
internment of Polish officers not friendly to the Sikorski government (II/ 
39 ff.). The British government does not want to give a clear answer to the 
many questions, although seemingly much more is known about the whole 
affair than the government spokesmen care to admit. Some international 
problems are also placed in very interesting light. There is a constant in- 
terest in Czechoslovakia, a constant concern for Polish-Czech discussions 
and also a constant taking of the Czech side (II/36, 229, 300). 

The League of Nations problem will interest students of international 
organization, although the material in these volumes is only fragmentary 
since only the Polish aspect of the League is included in the selections. 
The League is definitely excluded from the settlement of international dis- 
putes and rediscovered for a short span of time only in the case of Finland. 
On March 20,1940 Mr. Noel-Baker asks the thoughtful question: “When 
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we are reconstructing the world after the war, will the Government bear 
in mind what we have lost through not using the Covenant of the League?” 
(1/418). Did anybody really bear this in mind? The Danzig question is just 
a minor aspect of the whole League problem. The passages referring to Dan- 
zig show clearly the League’s inability to act and the unwillingness of League 
members to do anything about it. Study committees (1/92) were appointed, 
but this was all the League did. 

The student of politics who is interested more in institutions than in pro- 
cesses will also find invaluable material in these volumes. The working of 
the British parliamentary system is well exemplified by the problem of Brit- 
ish-Polish relations. There is, first, the great individualism of Parliament 
members. The thorough questioning of the government is not an attribute 
of the opposition party (before the wartime coalition) only. The individual 
M. P. has great opportunities to ask questions, but... And here we come to 
the second observation. In times of crisis the parties rally behind the cabi- 
net leadership despite previous opposition, despite previous attacks. It is, 
therefore, possible to act swiftly and with unity in times of crisis. And then 
there is the special role of Mr. Gallacher, a member of the Communist party. 
His pronouncements in each case express the attitude of the Soviet Union at 
the time. He has some difficulty in changing his statements as swiftly as 
Soviet policy changes, but despite ridicule by other Parliament members 
he has his say. Needless to mention, his statements are not too friendly 
to the Polish government in London (1/435, 464, II/365). 

Notes of human interest are also worth attention. The working of the 
parliamentary system does not assure that discussion will always be to the 
point and always concerned with the most essential items only. And so 
there is time to discuss the bread ration of the Polish Army (1/437), the 
use of gasoline to transport Polish soldiers to a football match (II/133), 
or the activities of Polish royalists (II/200). 

There also emerge interesting characteristics of some people, who are 
friends of Poland or legislators with a special insight into international 
affairs. The statements by Captain Graham on behalf of Poland, Mr. 
McGovern’s deep insight into the goals of the Soviet Union will leave 
a permanent impression on the reader. 

The relationship between the legislature and the cabinet also requires 
some consideration. Reading these volumes one recognizes that the ex- 
ecutive really has the major weight in Britain’s foreign affairs. The long 
annotations (e. g. II/330 ff.) refer to statements and developments outside 
of Parliament. Happenings there would be incomprehensible without 
reference to these outside developments. Even Parliament members complain 
about being uninformed (II/356, 376), but this probably does not influence 
the cabinet at all. The cabinet uses the legislature as a sounding board, or 
as a safety valve, and, especially in times of war, and thanks to party discipline, 
takes a lot of power in its own hands. 

The great work Professor Waclaw Jedrzejewicz performed in collecting 
the relevant parliamentary debates should be acknowledged. His annota- 
tions are splendid, especially in Volume II. One wonders whether a re- 
edition of volume I would not be possible since so many additional sources 
are now known. Appendix 1 (Ignacy Matuszewski’s article about the 
Curzon Line) and appendix 3 (Katy debate in the House of Commons 
in 1952) added to the second volume are of great importance and interest. 
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The bibliography, the lists of British and Polish cabinets and the index 
provide essential assistance to the reader. The two volumes are carefully 
edited. There are some proofreading errors (II/31, 168 etc.), and one 
wonders also about some inconsistency in the use of words (e. g. “Stadt” 
or “Staat” for Danzig, “panzer-force” to indicate tanks etc.) These errors, 
however, are minor compared with the overall value of the volumes. The 
Jézef Pilsudski Institute of America ought to be congratulated for sponsor- 
ing the publication. One anxiously expects a third volume. Students of 
Polish-British relations are greatly indebted to the Institute and to the 
editor for publishing these documents in such an easily available form and 
with such careful and important annotations. 


Park College JERZY HAUPTMANN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jiri Kolaja, A Polish Factory: A Case Study of Workers’ Participation im 


Decision Making, Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 
157. 


This study of a Polish factory belongs clearly in the field of industrial 


sociology to which it makes an important contribution. Its interest, how- 


ever, is not restricted to the sociologist. Being a study of labor-manage- 


ment relations in present-day Poland this book is valuable to students of 


Central Europe and of Communism, particularly in its post-1956 Polish 
version. 
Kolaja is well qualified to undertake this type of research, and the 


book shows a profound understanding. A native Czech with good know- 


ledge of Poland and the Polish language, he is now an American citizen 


and teaches sociology at the University of Kentucky. As a Central Eu- 


ropean, he understands instinctively many of the peculiarities of the area, 


and this fact has undoubtedly assisted him in conducting his inquiry. He 


spent forty-two working days (or nights) at the factory he analyzed, and 
talked informally with workers and also applied the questionnaire tech- 
nique. Thus, he was able to get a sure grasp of basic problems. The fact 
that his study was conducted in the summer of 1957, i. e., a short time 
after the October Revolution when people were outspoken and sociolo- 


gical studies were revived in Poland, provided him with unusual opportu- 


nities for gathering material. 

The central point of Kolaja’s inquiry is the relationship between ma- 
nagement and labor within a society which, having done away with 
private ownership of industry, denies the existence of conflicts between 
the two groups. The author studied four main organizations which 
existed in the factory; the workers’ council, the labor union, the Communist 
Party, and the management, plus spontaneous manifestations of collective 
action by the workers which took place outside these organizations. The 
workers’ council, which came into existence in 1956 was, he feels, an 
untried body, but from what he observed its function was ill-defined 
and ambiguous. His opinion of the labor union is similar. In both cases, 
Kolaja believes, the main difficulty is that these organizations attempted 
two things: to promote production and protect workers’ interests. The 
two purposes were often contradictory. Both organizations stemmed 
largely from management and Party initiative. They were designed in 
part to break the dichotomy between management and the workers. But 
the workers did not fully identify themselves with either the workers’ 
council or the labor union. The trade union appeared to the worker often 
as merely a social welfare agency, not a body which would express his opin- 
ions and manifest his interests. 
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While management was supposed to use and be tempered by these 
organizations, Kolaja feels that its power had only been slightly limited 
by existence of the workers’ council and the trade union. Mistrust on 
the part of labor, the long heritage of domination of the workers by 
management, fear of reprisals—all these factors rendered a successiul 
and genuine co-operation between labor and management difficult indeed. 
Therefore, the author believes that workers did not really participate in 
decisions in the factory, for several reasons: “there was the organizational- 
institutional structure that legally made provisions for workers’ patti- 
cipation while simultaneously functionally defeating that purpose”; 
“there was the inertia and lack of interest and suspicions of the workers 
themselves”; finally “there was the personality of the plant director, who 
tended frequently to dominate the scene.” 

Kolaja describes and analyzes thirteen events in the factory which 
took place during his stay there, and relates them to discussions with 
workers and to the results of his questionnaires. He emerges with “a 
great deal of attitudinal and behavioral data’ which point in the same 
direction. In his conclusion he summarizes his findings under four head- 
ings. In the first place, he found a dichotomy between workers and mana- 
gement in outlook on the major function of the factory. The workers 
thought in individualistic terms—making a living—while management 
defined the factory’s function in terms of production. Secondly, although 
the factory was state property Kolaja did not see a clear-cut identification 
of workers with the factory. The idea of “ownership by all” was generally 
too difficult for workers to grasp. They hardly looked upon the factory 
as their property, and the typical distinction by labor in any capitalistic 
enterprise between “we the workers” and “they” the managerial group 
was much in evidence in the Polish factory. Yet, Kolaja does not deny 
the possibility of development of an “individual ownership identification 
with the common property”. He feels, however, that the mere fact that the 
factory was state and not private property did not automatically create 
such identification. He stresses communication between management and 
and labor as a possible way for creating such identification, but feels 
at the same time that the existing methods of communication—through 
the various organizations—did not bring a solution. Thirdly, Kolaja 
discusses the “organizational-institutional structure” of the factory and 
opines that the large number of overlapping organizations “profess and 
try to cater to the workers’ needs and yet none of them actually does so”. 

Under the fourth and last heading the author discusses possible ways 
and means of improving the situation within the existing institutional 
frame. Here he dwells on psychological factors. He feels that mistakes 
were committed by managers while dealing with the workers and at the 
same time the traditionally suspicious workers’ attitudes did not help for 
better relationships. The problem is certainly difficult, and Kolaja ends 
his discussion by returning to the fundamental question of his inquiry: 
since the study of a Polish factory revealed an antagonistic relationship 
between labor and management, a phenomenon common to both capi- 
talist and socialist economies, will the Communist thesis that no such 
antagonism exists in its system help overcome this antagonism, or will 
it possibly provoke an outburst by keeping this antagonism underground? 
Whatever may happen, Kolaja feels that “the denial of the antagonistic 
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relationship might bring about anomalous emergencies within the or- 
ganization.” 

The author concludes by stating that “regardless of all differences, both 
West and East seek to reduce the potential or explicit conflict between 
both major groups in production by postulating the desirability of harmo- 
nious co-operation between them.” He adds that it “will be a task of 
industrial sociology to uncover some new insights which would help the 
men of action to bring about the desirable changes with less waste of 
motivated energy and good will.” 

This brief description and analysis of Kolaja’s main theses naturally 
cannot do full justice to his book, which is stimulating and shows concern 
for the human element. No attempt has been made here to discuss his 
approach and the correctness of his methods from the standpoint of 
sociology. Some of his theses had to be oversimplified, and perhaps this 
makes him appear more dogmatic than he really is. At any rate, the 
author is constantly aware that his study is confined to one factory—a 
textile factory in Léddz with some eight thousand workers. His generali- 
zations are therefore more cautious than they may seem from this review. 
He does not try to relate the question of workers’ mentality to Polish 
mentality in general, which could have led him to same interesting but 
highly speculative conclusions. He admits that lack of possibilities of 
studying more extensively the role of the Party in the factory prevented 
him from assessing truly its role and importance. While the book has a 
thesis, and Kolaja supports it with data, it is clearly a serious study with 
no attempt of projecting political views or prejudices. A Polish Factory 
is a pioneering work in a difficult field, and one can only wish to see 
more studies on a similarly high academic level. 


Indiana University PIOTR S. WANDYCZ 


Anna Stearns, New Canadians of Slavic Origin: A Problem sin Creative 
Re-orientation. Slavistica No. 37-38. Published with a grant of the 
Paderewski Foundation of New York, U. S. A. by Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences. Winnipeg, Montreal, 1960. Pp. 144. 


The reader should not be misled by the size of this book. He will find 
it deals very thoroughly and effectively with problems and situations 
which reach far beyond Canada and even North America. Its findings 
can be applied to every country in the world which is oa the “receiving 
line” in accepting immigrants, such as Australia or some Latin-American 
states. As a matter of fact, the author chose to write about North America— 
and not only about Canada—primarily because immigration to these 
nations has been very similar, except for one major difference. The 
problems of integrating newcomers into Canada are much more recent 
than in the United States. 

Since the mass immigration to the United States during the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, historians, sociologists and political leaders 
have been constantly engaged in a discussion about the good and bad 
elements of immigration, the difficulties involved and the advantages 
for the newcomer and receiving countries. For decades volumes were written 
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on the subject. The reason for this is obvious. The very formation and 
future of United States and, later, of Canadian communities was at stake. 
The dominating issue was how to reconcile an immigrant’s background, 
his culture, traditions and customs, and even his religion with the spi- 


ritual values and mores of the existing community. Further, there was. 


the problem of integrating all these different cultural patterns into one 
harmonious way of life. 


In 1924, the majority of American civic organizations and agencies. 


suffered a severe setback in their battle with politicians. Immigration 
to the United States was drastically curtailed. What was even more 
dangerous for the future harmonious acculturation of “old” and “new” 
Americans was the establishment of the quota system which favored 
immigration from Western Europe and turned its back upon peoples 
from Eastern and Southern Europe. In practice, the system denied the 
concept of equality of Americans or future Americans, regardless of their 
ethnic background. 

Professor Anna Stearns of the Université de Montreal gives us not 
only a thorough analysis of the Walter-McCarran Act of 1952 which 
retained almost all the negative provisions of previous U. S. immigration 
legislation, but she also describes all the consequences of this Act upon 
suffering human beings scattered throughout Europe. Between 1924 
and 1933 the enemies of immigration thought that the “immigration 
chapter” of American history was closed. But, they were wrong. Ameri- 
can social workers and legislators had to face a new situation which 
had both internal and external dimensions. The erroneous “Melting Pot” 
theory made its national debut. It announced to the newly arrived immi- 
grant that he must divest himself completely of his native culture, and 
immediately transform himself into an “American.” The theory had 
disastrous results, bringing up a generation who was ashamed of its 
past, and unable to grasp the present. Within the framework of the 
immigrant family, the theory succeeded in enervating the authority of 
foreign-born parents over their children. 

The legislators, on the other hand, were forced into considerations of 
matters related to the international scene. The devastating flames of 
Nazism swept across Europe in the 1930's, American lawmakers had no 
alternative but to pass emergency legislation in order to alleviate at least 
a little the misery of European refugees. 

The book tells the saga of “creative re-orientation” for a special and 
probably the most complicated group of people, that is the Central and 
East European intellectual refugees who came to the shores of North 
America during the last twenty years or so. Originally victims of Nazi 
persecution, they later became the victims of Communism. When World 
War II ended, the immigrant intellectuals saw their native lands taken 
over by a new force of occupation—the Soviets. They became known as 
“political” immigrants as distinguished from the “economic” immigrants. 

Professor Stearns rightly divides refugees into two types—the émigré, 
or temporary exile from his country, and the immigrant who has the 
intention of settling permanently in the new country. (Sometimes personal 
desire and sometimes socio-political conditions changed an émigré into 
an immigrant). She gave twenty years of her life to the adjustment and 
integration of the newcomer. Born in Eastern Europe, and with a know- 
ledge of the Polish, Ukrainian, Jewish and Russian cultures and languages, 
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she became a “voluntary social worker and counselor” to the European 
intellectual. The book, half of which deals with case histories, describes 
her experiences and arrives at several conclusions based upon those ex- 
periences. 

Professor Stearns did not intend to write a theoretical and scholarly 
dissertation about the integration of the newcomer. In feality, the value 
of her study is that it is written by someone who also understands life 
and human misery. Sometimes lacking clear organization, her book tries 
to say too much about too many fields. Besides some emotional overtones, 
the reader will be able, however, to absorb several important conclusions. 
First, that the process of integration or acculturation, being a social question, 
also represents a psychological problem. And, therefore, the psychological 
factors of each individual immigrant should not be overlooked. “We should 
evaluate both inner reaction and outward behavior of the uprooted 
person without losing sight of this all-determining fact of uprootedness” 
and “a positive adjustment must be worked from within,’ states Dr. 
Stearns. Only then will the newcomer be able to overcome the three 
classic barriers to integration—(1) lack of common language, (2) lack 
of common social interests and (3) ability to earn a living in the manner 
to which he was accustomed. 

The author makes a strong plea for integration of the newcomer to 
North America as against assimilation. The reviewer is in full accord with 
this position. She is right when she states that integration is an active 
process which retains the cultural heritage of the immigrant, enriching 
him at the same time with the value of the culture, new environment, 
and that assimilation, “is a passive surrender to a ruling majority.” The 
two terms, however, do not have any transcendental meaning. They can 
be discussed and understood only in certain specific socio-political situ- 
ations. Professor Stearns likes to reach for examples and analogies from 
other countries. Here the roads of the author and reviewer part. She 
complains that many Polish Jews repudiated “Judaism as a cultural and 
historical reality” and tried to become assimilated into the Polish culture. 
According to her, this is wrong because through assimilation Polish Jews 
embraced “the political and national bias of the cultural majority.” The 
author tries to find a common denominator in the situation of a newcomer 
who lives in a country for eight weeks or eight months and the history 
of the 800 year-old Jewish community of Poland with its magnificent 
common heritage of spiritual and moral values. Obviously, this is impos- 
sible. It would be far beyond the scope of this short review to write a 
history of Jewish assimilation or integration in Poland. It can only be 
stressed that with a few exceptions the “assimilation” of Jews in modern 
Poland was much closer to integration in the specific socio-political 
situation (ruch zjednoczeniowy) than to “losing the cultural and historical 
identity” 7 

These few disagreements, however, should not obscure the real value 
of the book. It is an insight into the psychology of the uprooted and a 
strong plea for a better understanding between the native community and 
the newcomer. 

It is also worthwhile to mention that several interesting pages of the book 
are devoted to Polish exiles or émigrés like KoSciuszko, Mickiewicz and 
Stowacki. 

JOSEPH L. LICHTEN 




















POLAND IN 1960 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
April 1, 1960 — December 31, 1960 


April 

2—Through the cooperation of the Polish and Japanese UNESCO com- 
mittees an exhibition of Polish contemporary graphic art dis- 
playing works of 40 Polish artists opened in Tokyo. A similar 
exhibition of Japanese graphic art is now touring Poland. 

3—First Polish-Cuban trade and payments agreement signed in 
Havana March 31. Poland’s deliveries: industrial plants, agri- 
culture and building machinery, tools, electrical equipment 
and other industrial goods. Cuba’s deliveries: agricultural pro- 
ducts, fruits, minerals, raw hides, sisal etc. At the same time, 
both countries resolved to sign a mutual scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation agreement in the nearest future. Trybuna Ludu 

5—A store of the Polish Central Office of Arts and Cratts (CPLiA) 
was opened in New York. Praised by the Polish press as the 
first store of any of the “People’s Democracies” in the USA, 
it sells folk art and artistic handicraft produced in Poland by 
CPLiA cooperatives. 

7—Additional protocol to 1956 Polish-Lebanese trade and pay- 
ments agreement signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: road 
building machinery, diesel motors, mining machinery, optical 
goods, radio and television sets, small electrical appliances and. 
other industrial goods. Lebanon’s deliveries: citrus fruits, wool, 
cotton yarn, olive oil, tobacco, raw-hides and other commodities. 

8—In the first quarter of 1960, 500 investigations of violations 
in Warsaw voyevodship alone. 

9—A new Ministry of Interior regulation on issuance of passports 
provides i. a. that a passport has to be issued or refused within 
two to four months from day of application. Trybuna Ludu 

13—The Sejm (Diet) established a Committee on Work and Wages 
as an agency of the Council of Ministers. It will handle all 
problems connected with the organization of labor, employment, 
wage norms and salaries, social security, retirement pay, etc, 
At the same time, the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 
was abolished and its agenda taken over partly by the new 
Committee, partly by the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. 

15—Additional Polish-Czechoslovak protocol calling for 10% rise 
in 1960 commodity exchange signed in Warsaw. 

16—Polish-Iranian 1960 trade agreement signed in Teheran. The 
value of deliveries is about $11,2000,000 each way. Poland’s 
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deliveries: complete industrial plants, agricultural and textile 
machinery, chemicals, pharmaceutical products, rubber foot- 
wear, radio and television appliances, etc. Iran’s deliveries: cotton 
(value: $5,600,000), wool, raw hides, tanning extracts, and other 
raw materials. 


19—On the 17th anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising, wreaths 


were laid at the Ghetto Heroes’ monument and a solemn com- 
memoration was held in Warsaw. 


20—A delegation consisting of Party and government members of 


the Mongolian People’s Republic, headed by President Zamsan- 
rangiju Sambu, arrived in Warsaw for an official visit. 


21—Wincenty Stys, Professor of Political Economy at Wroclaw 


University, former President of Graduate School of Economics 
in that city, died in Wroclaw. Born 1905, educated at Lwéw 
University, he obtained a Rockefeller Foundation scholarship 
for 1932-34 and continued his studies in Vienna, Bonn, Cam- 
bridge, London, Paris and Rome. In 1936, appointed to the 
chair of economics in the Department of Agriculture and Fo- 
restry at Lw6w Polytechnic. After World War II, he was given 
the chair of Political Economy at newly created Wroclaw Uni- 
versity. Through his initiative, the Wroclaw Graduate School 
of Economics, of which he was the first elected President (1957- 
59), was established. Author of many books and articles (the 
latter in Polish and English) on agricultural economics and 
policies, in particular: The Influence of Industrialization on 
Agriculture (Lwéw, 1936), and The Ways of Rural Progress, 
(Wroclaw, 1947). Because the latter displeased the Party and 
government, his chair of Political Economy was abolished and 
he was permitted to teach courses only in the History of Economics 
and of Poland. After 1956 and after he somewhat revised pre- 
vious views, the chair was restored and he was reinstated. His 
changed views were laid down in The Interdependence of the 
Development of the Peasant's Family and the Rural Economy 
(Wroclaw, 1959). He tried to put his agricultural theories into 
practice, especially in the Recovered Territories, and was very 
active in many learned sogieties and various governmental 
agencies dealing with agricultural economy and policy. 


21—Polish-Czechoslovak agreement on economic and scientific coope- 


ration in coal mining for 1960-61 signed in Ostravica, Czechoslo- 


vakia. 


22—Economic cooperation agreement between Poland and the German 


Democratic Republic signed in Warsaw. A permanent Committee 
for Economic and Scientific Technical Cooperation was set up. 


23—A submarine telegraph and telephone cable between Poland and 


Denmark was put into operation. 


25—A new freighter, the Pekin was launched in Gdynia. It will 


serve the Far Eastern route to China and Japan. 


25—29—Second National Congress of Union of Socialist Youth held in 


Warsaw. In his opening address Gomutka urged the intensifi- 
cation of the socialistic trend in education in order to get the 
youth well acquainted with Marxism-Leninism and to adopt 
the Marxist viewpoint and rationalistic way of thinking. ~ 
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28—Supreme Court acquitted a Roman Catholic priest, Jan Lech, 
who was sentenced in September 1959 to 15 years imprison- 
ment for the murder of Anna Kurek. The Supreme Court held 
that the highly circumstancial evidence in the case was not 
sufficient to convict the defendant. 
28—Legations of Poland and Canada were raised to rank of embassies. 
27—-30—Riots broke out in Nowa Huta because of an order by city 
officials to remove a cross from a site set aside in 1957 for the 
erection of a church. During the disorders, the City Hall was 
set on fire, 30 persons were hurt and many more arrested. It was 
made difficult for- foreign correspondents to report these in- 
cidents and the Cracow dailies, Dziennik Polski and Gazetd 
Krakowska, did not give the Communist version of the riots 
until April 30. They alleged that the “streets brawls were caused 
by fanatic and misled women” who were joined later by “sen- 
sation-hungry youth”. 
29—Father Stanislaw Perlifiski of the town of Warta was sentenced 
to 7 months imprisonment for not permitting school children 
to take part in secular funeral services for a “meritorious member 
of the community.” 


May 


2—An exhibition of Dutch paintings in Polish possession opened 
at the National Museum in Warsaw. It consists of 90 paintings 
of the period 1450-1550 which escaped Nazi pillage. 

4—Additional protocol to trade agreement between Poland and 
the German Democratic Republic, calling for 1960 increase 
in trade volume by 6% on each side, was signed in Warsaw. 

4—Emil Herbst, executive director of the Ruch press-distribution 
enterprise, told a press conference that a single edition of all 
newspapers and periodicals printed in Poland amounts to 
21,200,000 copies. Poland exports 781 papers with a total single 
edition of 424,000 copies and subscribes to 11,435 foreign 
newspapers from 65 countries with a single edition of 492,500 
copies. Of these 270,000 copies are from USSR., 71,000 co- 
pies from :other soci@list countries, 151,000 from Western 
countries. 

5—Vice-Minister of Defense, General Janusz Zarzycki, member of 
the Party and Sejm deputy, was elected chairman of the Na- 
tional City Council (i. e. mayor) of Warsaw. 

6—Additional protocol to Polish-Swedish trade and payments a- 
greement for May 1, 1960—April 30, 1961 signed in Stockholm. 
Trade volume increased by 20% over 1959. Poland’s deliveries: 
resin, textiles, and wicker products, rock gypsum and salt. 
Sweden’s deliveries: iron ore, machines and spare parts, alloy steels, 
ball bearings, cellulose, etc. The protocol introduced an impor- 
tant innovation in payment conditions, Previously Polish-Swedish 
trade was based on clearing accounts. From June 1, 1960, free 
foreign currency accounts are to be utilized. 

6—A Brazilian Parliament delegation arrived for a visit. 

7—Polish-Indian credit agreement signed in New Delhi. Poland 
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is to deliver complete industrial plants in 1962-65 and will be 
repaid in goods such as oil cakes, iron ore and various raw ma- 
terials. Poland will provide India with technical service and 
train her specialists in Polish factories. 

7—Solemn observance was held in Wroclaw to commemorate 15th 
anniversary of the liberation of the Recovered Territories. The 
main speaker was Gomulka. 

11—The newly appointed British Ambassador, Sir George Lisle 
Clutton, presented his credentials to Chairman of the Council of 
State, Alexander Zawadzki. 

12—New Indonesian Ambassador, Adam Malik, presented his cre- 
dentials. ; 

14—Foreign Affairs Vice-Minister, Jézef Winiewicz, returned to 
Warsaw after a visit of several weeks to Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Mexico. 

14—At foundry workers’ rally at Nowa Huta, Gomultka spoke of 
the religious riots in that city (see April 27-30 above). He casti- 
gated the “antisocial scum which recently indulged in hooligan 
excesses” and demanded the removal from the city of “ali adven- 
turers and parasites.” 

15—Minister of Agriculture M. Jagielski returned from Bulgaria 
where he took part in VII session of Permanent Commission for 
Agriculture of the socialist countries. 

15—New Polish ambassador to Communist China, Jerzy Knothe, 
presented his credentials to Chu-te-ha, chairman of Permanent 
Committee of the Representatives of People’s China. 

20—New Polish-British trade agreement for July 1, 1960—June 30, 
1963, signed in London. The list of commodities was established 
for one year and may be changed annually. Poland’s deliveries: 
present quota for bacon (48,500 tons) and butter (20,000 tons) 
are maintained. Quotas for canned ham, meat preserves, onions, 
etc. were raised above 1959 quotas. Poland will also export poultry, 
jams, fresh, canned and dried vegetables, chemicals, timber and 
wood products, textiles and ready made clothes, leather and leather- 
wear. Britain’s deliveries: complete industrial plants for the chem- 
ical industry, power stations, licenses, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
dyestuffs, synthetic fiber, tires and other rubber products. 

23—Bolestaw Gebert, member of Polish Communist Party, who re- 
sided in USA between 1922 and 1947, appointed ambassador 
to Turkey. 

27—In the auditorium of the Council of Ministers in Warsaw, a 
meeting of Party and government leaders with the Presidium 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences took place. Gomutka spoke 
on the tasks of science in the present times. (Full text of speech 
was printed in Trybuna Ludu of May 29, 1960). 

28—Polish-Rumanian 1961-65 trade and payments agreement signed 
in Bucharest providing for increase of about 20% over preceding 
5 years. Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, sawmill 
installations, factories for producing bottles, parquet and bent- 
wood furniture, building machinery, machine tools, electrical 

and ship’s equipment, laboratory and medical instruments, coke, 

rolled steel products, chemicals, synthetic fibers and rubber. 
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Rumania’s deliveries: a complete petroleum refinery and petro- 
chemical works, oil field equipment, oil products, electric motors 
and transformers, window glass, cement, fruits, vegetables and 
meat preserves. 

29—The fourth commercial port in Poland, Kolobrzeg, opened for 
navigation. 

30—American industrialist Cyrus Eaton arrived for a visit at invi- 
tation of Polish Institute for Foreign Affairs. 

30—1961—62 protocol on scientific cooperation between Polish 
Academy of Sciences and Yugoslav Council for Scientific Re- 

, search signed in Warsaw. 

30—In Zielona Géra about 5,000 persons demonstrated against the 
taking over of a parochial building for a music hall. The de- 
monstrations were quelied after local police received help from 
Poznan. About 100 persons were arrested. 


June 


1—Council of State appointed Dr. Witold Rodzifski, a member 
of the Communist Party, assistant professor at Warsaw University 
and director of Asian-African Department in Foreign Affairs 
Ministry, as ambassador to Great Britain. 

1—Brigadier General Wojciech Jeruzelski, age 37, who rose from 
the ranks, was appointed army chief of political guidance. 

2—Mutual cooperation agreement between the unions of Polish 
and Soviet writers signed in Warsaw. 

4—General Jozef Haller, World War I commander-in-chief of Polish 
forces in France and commander of the volunteer army during 
the Polish-Soviet war, died in London at the age of 87. 

7—Foreign Affairs Vice-Minister, Marian Naszkowski, head of Polish 
delegation to the ten-nation disarmament negotiations, arrived 
in Geneva. 

7—Bohdan Lewandowski appointed ambassador and permanent 
representative at the UN, replacing Jerzy Michalowski who was 
recalled to Warsaw. 

8—New Hungarian ambassador, Dezso Szilagyi, presented his cre- 
dentials to the chairman of the Council of State, Alexander 
Zawadzki. 

8—Minister Rapacki and Danish Foreign Minister Jens Otto Krag 
signed cultural exchange agreement in Copenhagen. 

9—After 14 years of rebuilding, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist in Warsaw, destroyed by the Nazis in 1944, was conse- 
crated by Cardinal "Wyszyiiski. 

7—10—Foreign Affairs Minister Adam Rapacki’ paid official visit to 
Denmark. 

12—XXIX International Trade Fair in Poznafi with exhibitors from 
56 countries, including USA., opened by Prime Minister Cyran- 
kiewicz. 

12—15—UNESCO Director General, Dr. Vittorino Veronese, arrived 
in Warsaw for 4-day official visit. 

14—The Sejm voted into law new Code of Administrative Procedure 
to go into effect January 1, 1961. 
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July 





19—A ship of 19,000 TDW, the largest ever built by a Polish ship- 
yard, mamed after the Polish scientist Professor Huber, was 
launched in Gdynia. 

19—Warsaw military court sentenced Colonel Pawel Monat, mili 
attaché to Washington who defected to the West in 1959, to 
death im absentia for desertion. 

20—A Cuban delegation led by the director of the National Institute 
for Agricultural Reforms, Antonio Nunez Jimanez, arrived in 
Warsaw for trade negotiations. 

20—-1960-62 trade and payments agreement between Poland and 
Guinea, the first long-term agreement concluded between Poland 
an African nation, signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: posscoes, 
sugar, caustic soda, sundry chemicals, and pharmaceuticals, cotton 
and linen garments, cement, various machines and capital goods. 
Guinea’s deliveries: iron ore, cocoa beans, peanuts, sesame seeds, 
aluminum oxide, etc. 

23—Additional protocol to Polish-Norwegian trade agreement for 
June 1, 1960—May 31, 1961 signed in Oslo. Poland’s deliveries: 
foodstuffs and agricultural products, sugar, brewer's malt, coal, 
chemicals, mineral products, textiles and garments, rolling mill 
products, machines and machine tools. Norway’s deliveries: 
iron ore, herring and fish products, cellulose, machines and 
plants. Value of mutual exchange: about $10,000,000. 

25—Polish-Cuban agreement signed in Warsaw. It envisages further 
extension of commercial relations by deliveries from Poland of 
complete industrial plants such as automatic iron foundries, 
flat glass works, lamp bulb and fluorescent tube factories, silos 
and grain mills. Poland promised to give technical assistance in 
starting the plants and to train Cuban personnel to run them. 

26—The Poznaf Fair closed. It was visited by 460,000 persons, in- 
cluding 6,000 foreign guests. 


1—Polish-Cuban technical and scientific assistance agreement signed 
in Havana. 

2—Polish-British Civil Aviation Agreement signed in Warsaw. 

6—Polish-Hungarian agreement on additional deliveries in 1965- 
70 of aluminum bauxite from Hungary in exchange for aluminum 
ingots signed in Warsaw. Value of mutual deliveries amounts 
to more than $62,500,000. 

6—In a speech in Katowice on “The Problems of War and Peace” 
Gomutka noted i. a.: “The strategic goal of peaceful co-existence 
is the victory of socialism over capitalism on a world scale, via 
the peaceful competition of the two social systems. Socialism. 
can defeat capitalism without any world war disasters...” 

7—The Council of Ministers decided to revise the investments 
planned for 1961-65. 

8—Chaerul Saleh, Minister of Investments and Reconstruction of 
Indonesia ,arrived in Warsaw for preliminary economic talks. 

9—The “Crystal Star” award was given by the French Film Aca- 
demy to Ewa Krzyzewska for her part in Andrzej Wajda’s film 
“Ashes and the Diamond”. 
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ip- 10—General Alfred M. Gruenther, President of American Red Cross 
vas and R.B. Ridder, a member arrived in Poland at invitation of 
Polish Red Cross. 
ary 10—100,000 persons took part in the inauguration of the Millennium 
to of Poland’s History at Saint Anne Mountain in Opole voyevodship. 
11—Prime Minister of the Republic of Indonesia, R. H. Djuan 
Ite Kartawidjaja, arrived in Poland for an official visit. 
in 11—A delegation of Communist Chinese journalists arrived in Poland. 
13—A state of flood emergency was declared in the Bielsko, Cieszyn, 
nd Wodzislaw, Wadowice, Chrzanédw and Cracow districts. 
od 14—Professor W. G. Oenfield from McGill University in Montreal, 
es, a neurologist and neurosurgeon, received honorary degree of 
on. Doctor of Medicine from Warsaw Medical-Academy. __ 
1s, 15—Earth from 132 battlefields where Polish soldiers fought against 
ls, German invaders was deposited at the Grunwald monument. 
16—Agreement concerning indemnification for American citizens 
or for property nationalized or confiscated by the Polish govern- 
S: ment signed in Washington. Poland will pay $40,000,000 within 
ul, , 20 years in equal annual installments beginning January 1, 1961, 
ll and property of Polish citizens frozen in USA since World War 
S: II will be unfrozen. 
id 17—Commemorating the 550th anniversary of the victory over the 
Teutonic Knights (July 15, 1410) special celebrations were held 
r on the Grunwald fields. Gomutka, Cyrankiewicz, Zawadzki, along 
of with Polish groups from 17 countries participated. In Olsztyn 
S, the world premiére of the Polish film “Krzyzacy” (The Teutonic 
IS Knights) based on Henryk Sienkiewicz’s novel under that title 
D was given. 
L. 19—20—A 2-day conference of 150 Polish emigration leaders from 19 
- foreign countries was held in Warsaw. 
20—According to Main Statistical Office the production of socialized 
industry in the first half of 1960 increased by 9.9% in compa- 
rison with the first half of 1959. Value of exports amounted to 
1 584,000,000, an increase of 9.3%; value of imports was over 
$739,000,000, an increase of 12.4%. 
21—A Polish-Netherlands air travel agreement was signed in Warsaw. 
. 21—A financial agreement between USA and Poland signed in 
L Washington. Poland received credit to purchase American agri- 
Pur} cultural products -to the value of $130,000,000 viz.: about a 


million tons of wheat, 250,000 tons of barley, 50,000 tons of 
; corn, 100,000 tons of sorgum, 40,000 tons of cotton, 30,000 tons 
AG of vegetable oil, etc. The loan is repayable within 30 years. 
25—Soviet Marshal Andrey Antonovich Grechko appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Warsaw Treaty forces. 
25—The Polish press made known a note of the Polish government 
) directed to all NATO countries in connection with the revisionist 
speech concerning the Polish-German boundaries made by Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in Diisseldorf on July 10. The note contains 4 
questions, the first of which asks whether NATO or its member 
states are officially or unofficially to give assistance to the West 
German Republic in its territorial claims against Poland. 
28—Dr. Tadeusz Dietrich, Minister of Finances and member of the 
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Central Committee of the Communist Party died in Upsala, 
Sweden, at age of 55. 

28—Dr. Stanislaw Kolbuszewski, professor of Polish Literature at 
Wroclaw University, invited as visiting professor for 1960-61 
by Université de Montreal. 


August 


1—On 16th anniversary of the Warsaw Uprising, Warsaw paid 
homage to the soldiers who fell in the fight against the Nazi 
invaders. 
1—An income tax reform came into force. Earnings of employees 
up to 850 zloty monthly are tax-free. Other lower rank salaries 
above 850 zloty will profit from a 30% reduction in income-tax. 
1—At invitation of the Polish Minister of National Defense, USSR 
Minister of Defense, Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, arrived in 
Poland with his family for a vacation. 
3—11—14th International Seminar of Mathematicians, organized every 
year by the International Commission for Studying and Improving 
the Teaching of Mathematics, opened in Cracow. Participating 
were more than 100 scientists from Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, East Germany, Uruguay, USSR and Poland. 
S—A delegation of Polish geographers led by director of the Geo- 
graphical Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Prof. Sta- 
nistaw Leszczycki, left for International Geographic Congress 
in Stockholm. They will present at the Congress 35 papers and 
a number of special publications. The program of the Congress 
includes a boat trip to Spitsbergen to visit the base of the Polish 
polar expedition which carries out research along the Hornsund. 
Fjord. 
9—In response to an appeal from the International Red Cross, the 
Polish Red Cross sent two surgeons and a nurse to the Congo. 
10—Council of State awarded Marek Rakowski, a Jewish writer, on 
his 70th birthday, the Knight’s Cross of the Polonia Restituta 
for his social and literary work. 

16—The Polish Foreign Trade Enterprise, “Polimex”, signed in Havana 
a separate contract for delivery of universal excavators and 
mobile crushing machines for the Ministry of Public Works in 
Cuba. Total value of contract $750,000. 

17—Ceremonies began in connection with the 40th anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Second Silesian Insurrection. 

18—An exhibition of documents and photographs of the martyrology 
of Jews during the Nazi occupation in Poland opened in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

19—International conference of World Federation “Auberge de la 
Jeunesse” admited Poland to membership, facilitating travel 
for young tourists. 

20—A delegation of Polish historians, headed by Prof. Stanislaw Arnold, 
chairman of the Polish Academy of Sciences, History division, 
left for Stockholm to attend the 11th International Congress of 
historians. In a number of papers they will present attainments 

of Polish Marxist historiography. 
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19—21—5Sth session of Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Cooperation Com- 

mittee held in Warsaw. 

21—The American Red Cross sent the Polish Red Cross $10,000 for 
the relief of flood victims, as well as various commodities and 
school aid for children. Other countries and Pope John XXIII 
also sent help to Polish flood victims. 

24—5th summer session of Warsaw University for foreign Slavists 
started in Warsaw with representatives from 19 countries. 

26—A cultural delegation of the Chinese People’s Republic, led by 
Shen Yen-pin, Minister of Culture and Chairman of the Sino- 
Polish Friendship Society, arrived in Warsaw for a 3 week visit. 

28—A group of 22 Negro physicians from New York visiting va- 
rious European countries arrived in Poland at invitation of Health 
Workers’ Trade Union. 


September 


1—New school year opened with an enrollment of over 5,500,000 
pupils, including 4,733,000 in elementary and 826,000 in se- 
condary and vocational schools. 

2—A contract providing for delivery by Poland of 4 complete ship- 
yards to Indonesia during 1961-63 signed between the two coun- 
tries. 

2—Poland’s and Mexico's legations raised to rank of embassies. 

3—At joint session of Council of State and Council of Ministers, 
Gomutka, First Secretary of the CC PUWP and member of the 
State Council, was appointed head of the Polish delegation to 
15th session of UN General Assembly. Other members of the 
delegation were: Adam Rapacki, Foreign Minister; Jozef Winie- 
wicz, Foreign Vice-Minister; Prof. Manfred Lachs, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Director of Legal Treaty Department at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Bohdan Lewandowski, Ambas- 
sador and Permanent Representative of Poland at UN. 

3—An international philatelic exhibition, “Poland—1960”, opened 
in Warsaw. It coincides with the end of the celebrations of the 
Centenary of the first Polish stamp. The Congress of the Inter- 
national Philatelic Federation (FIP) will be held during the 
exhibition. 

3—Visas for private and tourist trips to Poland and Czechoslovakia 
as well as for transit- journeys for the citizens of the two countries, 
abolished as of August 31, 1960. 

4—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt arrived in Warsaw as a member of the 
US delegation to 15th plenary assembly of the World Federation 
of United Nations Associations (WFUNA) which started in 
Warsaw on September 5, 1960. 

5—10—A 10-person Czechoslovak Party and government delegation led 
by Antonin Novotny, First Secretary of the CC Czechoslovak 
Communist Party and President of the CSR arrived in Warsaw 
for a friendship visit. 

6—The Polish delegation to 3rd Christian Peace Conference held 
in Prague between September 6 and 9, consists i. a. of: Bishop 
Andrzej Wantula and Rector Wiktor Niemczyk (Evangelical- 
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Augsburg Church); Superintendent Jan Niewieczerzal (Chair- 
man of Ecumencial Council), Bishop Maksymilian Rode (Polish- 
Catholic Church); Bishop Bazyli (Orthodox Church). 

6—7th international congress of Art Critics’ Association (AICA) 
opened in Warsaw. Over 400 critics and art historians from 34 
countries attended. The subject of the Congress was the interna- 
tional character of modern art and the role played by particular 
countries in its shaping. (Among the participating countries, 
enumerated by the PAP communiqué, there is no mention of 
USSR. representatives.) 

6—In Poznan the Permanent Commission of CEMA opened its 
session. 

9—Polish delegation to the funeral of Wilhelm Pieck, President 
of East Germany, led by Aleksander Zawadzki, Chairman of 
the State Council, left Warsaw. 

9—The Sorbonne conferred the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa 
on the Polish scientist Roman Kozlowski, professor of Warsaw 
University, a famous paleozoologist, and member of Presidium of 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 

10—International mathematics conference devoted to functional ana- 
lysis, ended in Jablonna, near Warsaw. The Conference, orga- 
nized by the Mathematics Institute of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, was attended, besides Polish scientists, by about 40 
outstanding foreign mathematicians, representing Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia, France, GDR, GFR, Hungary, Italy, USA and USSR. 

11—At XVII Olympic Games in Rome, the Polish team won 21 me- 
dals, namely 4 gold, 6 silver and 11 bronze medals. In unofficial 
point counting, the Polish team won 6th place with a total of 
150.1 points. 

14—Prime Minister Jézef Cyrankiewicz left for a visit to Afghanistan, 
India and Ceylon. 

16—Polish delegation to the General Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, led by Wilhelm Billig, left for Vienna. 

18—Polish delegation to UN, led by Gomutka, left for New York 
by airplane. 

18—Kazimierz Sidor appointed ambassador to the United Arab Re- 
public; Zygmunt Dworakowski envoy to Greece; Witold Skura- 
towicz envoy to Lebanon. 

19—During the approaching new academic year, 850 foreign students 
will be studying in Polish Universities and schools of higher 
education. They are coming from 45 countries, mostly from Asia 
and Africa including nearly 100 student sfrom Korea. 50% of 
the foreign students in Poland are studying at Polytechnics. Over 
400 Polish students will study abroad, most of them in socialist 
countries. 

19—At session of the International Institute of Philosophy held at 
Oberhofen, Switzerland, Prof. Tadeusz Kotarbifski, President of 
Polish Academy of Sciences, was elected chairman of the Institute. 

19—On the occasion of Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz’s visit to Afgha- 

nistan a declaration of friendship between that country and Poland 

signed in Kabul. At the same time a trade and payments agree- 

ment for 1961-63 and for economic and scientific technical coope- 
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ration was concluded. Finally, the legations in Kabul and Warsaw 
were raised to rank of embassies. 

20—Delegations of the Sejm: one headed by Zenon Kliszko, Secretary 
of the CC PUWP and its Politburo member, left for Norway. 

21—and another, headed by Czestaw Wycech, speaker of the Sejm, 
for Denmark. 

22—A delegation left for Tokyo to participate in the annual conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union. Ostap Diuski, Chairman of the 
Polish Group of the Union, headed the delegation. 

19—26—Gth session of mixed Polish-Yugoslav Committee for Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation held in Warsaw. 

26—A delegation of the Polish Academy of Sciences, led by its presi- 
dent, Prof. Tadeusz Kotarbinski, arrived in Peiping to discuss 
and sign a scientific cooperation agreement “with Chinese Aca- 
demy of Sciences for 1961-62. 

26—Polish—Czechoslovak transport agreement signed in Prague. 

27—Gomutka delivered his address to UN General Assembly. 

27—Chairman of the Polish Theatre and Film Artists Association, 
Prof. Henryk Szletynski, left for Copenhagen to take part in 
Congress of International Organization of Actors (FIA). He is 
a member of its Executive Committee. 

29—In Moscow a Polish-Soviet agreement was signed on natural gas 
supplies to Poland from USSR. From 1965 the Soviet Union will 
supply additional quantities of gas from the Western Ukraine to 
the Polish frontier in the vicinity of Przemysl. Supplies will later 
increase to 100,000 million cubic meters of gas per year. Poland 
will supply USSR with the necessary quantity of steel pipes for 
construction of the pipe line to Przemysl. 

30—State Council appointed Bolestaw Jelef ambassador to Cuba 
and Wladyslaw Goralczyk envoy to Iran. 

29—A former Polish citizen, now citizen of Canada, Tadeusz Koyer, 
visiting Poland, was arrested in Warsaw for alleged crimes during 
the German occupation in World War IJ. As a member of the 
so-called Special Section of the AK (Polish underground Home 
Army), he allegedly murdered several members of the leftist (Com- 
munist) underground forces, active in Grojec county in Warsaw 
voyevodship. 


October 


1—Over 150,000 students in 76 universities and schools of higher 
education started the new academic year 1960/61. 

1—Dr. Wiktor Kemula, Professor of Chemistry at Warsaw Univer- 
sity, elected to the Natural Sciences Academy in Halle, East Ger- 
many. Previously, the Industrial Chemistry Association in Paris 
made Prof. Kemula an honorary member. 

1—Polish-Icelandic trade and payments agreement for October 1, 
1960 to November 30, 1961, signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deli- 
veries: coal, textiles, sugar, food items, wood products, minerals, 
chemicals and metal goods. Iceland’s deliveries: herring, fish 
meal, cod liver and industrial oil, hides, etc. 

2—Mass meetings “against West German revisionism and for peace- 
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ful Soviet and Polish proposals” were held throughout Poland. 

3—A delegation of the Central Geological Office, headed by Chairman 
M. Mrozowski, returned from Czechoslovakia after signing an 
agreement on cooperation between Polish and Czechoslovak geolo- 
gical services for 1961. 

3—Between July 1, 1959 and July 31, 1960, foreign philanthropic orga- 
nizations admitted to work in Poland sent considerable amounts 
of food, medicines, medical equipment and machines to schools, 
hospitals and social establishments. “CARE” supplied 17,014.7 tons 
of food and other articles valued at $1,283,809. Church World 
Service supplied 4,156.8 tons of food and other articles worth 
$168,994. American Relief for Poland (Rada Polonii i Amerykafs- 
kiej) sent medical equipment and medicines worth $60,529. Ameri- 
can Polish National Relief for Poland (affiliated with the Polish 
National Catholic Church) supplied more than 992 tons of food. 
PAP 

4—Cuban Health Minister, Dr. J. R. Machado Ventura, accompanied 
by a group of Cuban health workers, arrived in Warsaw. 

4—Journal of Laws, No. 43, published an order of the Council of Mi- 
nisters, introducing new customs tariffs to take effect November 
15, 1960. Differences in custom duties for used and new goods were 
abolished. A special tariff is introduced for goods in small quan- 
tities constituting a gift and much higher custom duties for goods 
exceeding that limit. The new tariff is considered as being worse 
than the tariff of 1956. Polityka published in its No. 43 and 45 
issues two articles very critical of the new decree. 

6—At 50th session of the Coal Committee of the Economic Commi- 
ssion for Europe in Geneva, Boleslaw Krupifiski, Polish delegate, 
was elected chairman. 

6—An exhibition of Polish books opened in London. 

7—A meeting between US Secretary of State Herter and Gomulka 
took place at the UN. 

8—Gomultka, during his stay in New York, visited agricultural 
centers in New Jersey. 

8—A second team of Polish physicians left for the Congo to take part 
in International Red Cross assistance to the population. 


10—Joint statement of Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Poland and 
the USSR “in connection with the increasing militarist and 
revanchist activities in West Germany.” 

10—Polish-Norwegian 1961 cultural cooperation and exchange agree- 
ment signed in Oslo. 

14—Joint Polish-Guinean Sea Fishing Company formed. Poland will 
supply fishing vessels. Guinea will provide a port base equipped 
with refrigerating, ice and fish meal plants plus storage space. 
Poland will train Guinean specialists and fishermen. Operations 
will start March 1, 1961. 

14—Mutual exchange of goods 1961 protocol within the framework 

of the Polish-Indian 3-year trade and payments agreement signed 

in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, ma- 

chine tools, mining machines and capital equipment, rails, che- 

micals, paper and other articles, India’s deliveries: oil cakes, 
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iron and manganese ores, mica, vegetable fibers, agricultural and 
food articles, raw hides, etc. 

20—A delegation of 300 Soviet veterans who had participated in 
“the struggle for the liberation of Poland”, left Poland after an 
11-day visit. 

23—“Temporary” shortage of butter in Poland due to 12% decrease 
in butter production during third quarter of 1960. Trybuna Ludu 

25—Royal insignia of Kings Augustus II and Augustus III, recovered. 
by Soviets from Nazis in 1945, returned to Poland. 

29—Warsaw papers publish numerous world press comments on 
Nixon’s statement concerning the Oder-Neisse boundary. 


November 

2—7th session of permanent Coal Committee CEMA (Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance Council) of the Socialist countries held in 
Warsaw. Special attention given to further development of 
scientific and technical cooperation of member countries. 

3—A Polish warship flotilla sailed from Gdynia to visit Leningrad. 

3—1961-63 trade and payments agreement between Poland and the 
Egyptian region of the UAR signed in Cairo. Poland's deliveries: 
industrial equipment and machines, paper and paper articles, 
diesel engines and electric motors, measuring and control appa- 
ratus, implements, medical and optical equipment, radio and 
television sets, household articles, china, timber and other goods. 
Egypt’s deliveries: cotton, manganese ore, peanuts, phosphates, 
citrus fruit, etc. 

5—Party and Government delegation headed by Gomultka went to 
Moscow to participate in 43rd anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. 

5—On 21st anniversary of the arrest and deportation of 183 profes- 
sors of Cracow University, a ceremony was held during which 
homage was paid to the scholars murdered in concentration 
camps or tortured to death. 

7—Prof. Kornel Michejda, former Rector “ Cracow Medical Aca- 
demy and editor of Polish Surgical Review, died in Cracow at 
age 73. 

10—30 Renault dental service ambulances for rural schools arrived 
in Gdynia as a gift from UNICEF. 

10—3-year Polish-Greek trade and payments agreement signed in 
Athens. It provides for a trade exchange increase from $11,500,000 — 
in 1961 to $14,000,000 in 1963 by both parties. Poland’s deli- 
veries: coal, machinery, complete industrial plants, industrial 
consumer goods, foodstuffs, chemicals, textiles, timber products, 
etc. Greece’s deliveries: cotton, citrus fruit, ores and mineral 
concentrates, tobacco, hides, tannins, etc. 

11—3-day observance of 150th anniversary of the Higher School 
of Music began in Warsaw. 

12—A supplement entitled “Switzerland”, written by the staff of the 
daily Journal de Genéve and devoted to Swiss cultural life pub- 
lished by the daily Zycie Warszawy. At the same time Journal de 
Genéve printed in its November 12th issue a similar supplement 
entitled “Poland 1960”. 
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15—Long-term Polish-Tunisian trade and credit agreement signed 
in Tunis. Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants and 
installations for the payment of which Poland granted Tunisia 
credit facilities. Tunisia’s deliveries: phosphates, iron ore and 
other raw materials. 

16—Jerzy Albrecht, secretary of the Party Central Committee, appoin- 
ted Minister of Finance, a post vacated after death of Tadeusz 
Dietrich on July 28, 1960. Albrecht resigned as Deputy Chair- 
man of Council of State. 

17—The Ministries of Shipping and Heavy Industry signed long-term 
agreement with Polish shipyards on delivery. of merchant and 
fishing vessels in 1961-65. The shipyards will deliver 138 ships 
with a total tonnage of about 650,000 DWT, i. e. 88 ships and 
58 fishing vessels. 

17—“Most favored nation” import clause reinstated for Poland by 
US Presidential executive order. This clause has not been appli- 
cable to Poland since 1951. 

17—Poland became full member of GATT—General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. (Formerly Czechoslovakia was the only so- 
cialist bloc member. Over 45% of Poland’s foreign trade is 
conducted with members of GATT. Poland applied for member- 
ship in 1959. In 1960 Poland was admitted as an associated 
member, and finally as a full member). 

18—Dr. Herbert Aptheker, editor-in-chief of Political Affairs “A 
theoretical and political magazine of scientific Socialism,” pu- 
blished in N. Y. , visited Poland at the invitation of Polish In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs. He delivered a lecture at the Institute 
on U. S. postwar foreign policy. 

18—Polish-Czechoslovak 1961-62 cultural agreement signed in Prague. 

18—The US honored 100th anniversary of Paderewski’s birth by issuing De 
a special 4¢ stamp. A stamp was also issued in Poland. 

19—Wladyslaw Domagala appointed ambassador to Guinea, and 
Kazimierz Sidor ambassador to Yemen, retaining his ambassador- 
ship to the UAR. 

20—The “Deutsche Ostdienst” violently attacked a sermon delivered 
by the Bishop of Berlin, Cardinal F. Doepfner, on October 16, 
demanding that Germany should renounce the territories beyond 
the Oder and Neisse. 

21—At recent General Assembly of International Association of 
Compressed Structures (FIP) in Stockholm, Prof. Waclaw Ol- 
szak was elected vice-president of the board. 

24—In connection with an alleged statement of Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion in the Israeli Parliament concerning the Polish-German 
border, Ben Gurion declared officially, i. a., “Nobody in Israel, 
and all the more the members of the Government, had the idea 
directly or indirectly to support the claims toward a change or 
revision of the Polish frontiers.” 


25—During trial runs of the Machdéw sulphur processing plant the 
first 20 tons of pure sulphur were obtained. 

27—Three agreements between Poland and Italy signed in Warsaw: 

1) 4-year trade agreement, 2) agreement on credit purchases by 
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Poland of Italian machines and licenses, and 3) agreement on 
scientific and technical cooperation. The trade agreement covers 
the period from January 1, 1961 to December 31, 1964 to reach 
about $80,000,000 in 1961. The agreement on credit deliveries 
envisages the import of installations for petrochemical plants, 
ship engines, electrical machinery, installations for the chemical 
industry, machines for the textile and food industries, etc. Italy's 
deliveries: artificial synthetic fiber, rolled steel products, chemical 
industry products, zinc concentrates and agricultural and food 
products, citrus fruit, rice, wines, (especially of animal origin), 
chemicals, timber and timber products, durable goods, etc. The 
scientific and technical cooperation agreement, the first of its 
kind concluded by Poland with a Western European State, pro- 
vides for practical training of Polish specialists in the highly 
developed Italian industry. Polish engineers and technicians will 
be granted scholarships on the basis of reciprocity. 

28—Agreement on inland navigation in Poland, East Germany and 
USSR signed in Warsaw- It establishes permanent navigation 
lines from Kaliningrad through the Vistula estuary, Nogat, lower 
reaches of the Vistula, the Bydgoszcz canal, Note¢, Odra to inland 
ports in East Germany (Berlin region) and beyond it. 

29—The Council of the World Federation of Democratic Women 
started debates in Warsaw which will last till December 5, with 
about 200 delegates from 60 countries, including USA, taking 
part. 

30—Stanislaw Turski, Rector of Warsaw University, to deliver a 
series of lectures on modern methods of calculus at the Cairo 
scientific Research Center. 


December 


1—At North Vietnam embassy in Warsaw, professors Stefan R6- 
zycki and Roman Teisseyre received the highest Vietnamese 
civil decoration, the Order of Labor first class, for contribution to 
the International Geophysical Year in North Vietnam. 

1—Additional protucol to Polish-Finnish 1961 trade agreement 
signed in Helsinki. It provides for a 20% imcrease in trade 
volume as compared with 1960. 

1—The Polish PEN Club bestowed its 1960 award on Bronislaw 
Zielifski for his translations of English and American works, es- 
pecially of Hemingway, Steinbeck, Melville and Byron. 

2—According to the Economic Plan and 1961 State budget, industrial 
production is to be increased by 7.7% and agricultural output 
by 4.3%. The projected budget shows revenues in the amount 
of 228.5 billion zlotys and expenditures totaling 225.9 billion 
zlotys. 

3Polich-Soviet trade exchange protocol signed in Moscow. Value of 
mutual deliveries totals $925,000,000 representing an increase 
of 12% over 1960. 

4—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs explained that a journalist’s pass 
for Eva Fournier, correspondent of France-Soir in Poland, was 
revoked because of false reporting. 
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4—The “Chelm” cement mill, whose machinery was supplied and 
installed by Denmark, started operations. 
4—In Tarnobrzeg, the first Polish natural sulphur production com- 
bine began operations. 
5—Polish-Yugoslav 1961-1965 trade agreement signed in Warsaw. 
Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, machines, steel, 
chemical, electrotechnical and paper products, coke, etc. Yugo- 
slavia’s deliveries: ship engines and motors, concentrate of zinc, 
lead, magnesite, cellulose, corn, tobacco, timber, etc. 
5—Polish-Rumanian scientific cooperation agreement signed in 
Bucharest. ; 
6—General census, to last until December 12, began. 
6—Polish Mongolian 1961—1965 trade and payments agreement 
signed in Ulan Bator. Poland’s deliveries: autos, tractors, textiles, 
garments. Mongolia’s deliveries: wool, camel hair and raw hides. 
6—Noted mathematician Prof. Wactaw Sierpifiski, elected as foreign 
member of the French Academy of Science of which he has been 
corresponding member since 1948. The only other Pole so ho- 
nored was Jozef Aleksander Jablonowski, elected in 1761. 
9—Additional protocol to Polish-Czechoslovak trade agreement signed 
in Warsaw. It provides for a 24%increase in 1961. 
10—Polish-French 1961 trade exchange protocol signed in Warsaw. 
10—Oxford University Press book exhibition opened in Warsaw. 
13—Central Commission for Party Control reported that in the first 
three quarters of 1960 the Party accepted 121,272 new members 
and struck 16,063 from its rolls. 
13—U. S. delegation arrived in Warsaw to invite Poland to participate 
in the 1964 New York World’s Fair. 
15—Polish and Hungarian writers signed mutual cooperation agree- 
ment in Warsaw. 
16—During 1960, 1,000 students from 20 countries studied in Poland. 
Included were 360 from Czechoslovakia, 200 from Yugoslavia, 
140 from East Germany, 76 from Hungary and 45 from the 
USSR. Trybuna Ludu 
16—Berthold Belz, general manager of Krupp industries, arrived in 
Poland, allegedly as guest of Premier Cyrankiewicz. Well-informed 
circles considered the visit a first attempt at improving Polish-West 
German relations. It was not covered in the Polish press. 
18—20—General meeting of the Union of Polish Teachers held in Warsaw. 
Gomulka delivered the main address. 
19—Prices of agricultural machines and tools reduced. Prices of 
other iron and steel products increased. 
19—Polish-Albanian trade agreement for 1961-1965 signed in War- 
saw. Poland’s deliveries: coke, rolled steel, metal products, chemi- 
cals, mining machinery and tools, industrial machines and plants, 
textiles and sugar. Albania’s deliveries: chrome ore, asphalt, 
copper, cotton, tobacco, sardines, etc. 
19—Cuban economic delegation, headed by Foreign Affairs Vice Mi- 
nister H. Rodriguez Llompart, arrived in Warsaw for trade talks. 
21—Bolestaw Dedo, ex-Vice President of the “Future” Cooperative 
received death sentence as leader of gang which stole hides and 
leather from tanning cooperatives. The Kielce court sentenced 
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other members to long terms. Judgment was final according to 
martial law. 

22—Worker’s Courts, following pattern of those on experimental 
basis in Wroclaw this fall, to be introduced in five large Warsaw 
industrial establishments. They will have judges elected by fac- 
tory personnel, hold open trials and be allowed wide jurisdiction. 
Trybuna Ludu 


.22——-Polish-Cuban trade and payments agreement, signed in Havana 


March 31,extended to end of 1965. In 1961, both signatories will 
exchange goods valued at $22,000,000. Simultaneously, a special 
protocol provides for Polish installation of complete industrial 
plants, shipyards and factories plus training of Cuban personnel. 

22—The Sejm approved 1961 budget and economic plans, and 
constitutional amendment providing for simultaneous Sejm and 
National Council elections. 

28—Soviet “Aeroflot” airline office opened in Warsaw. 

29—Council of State decreed that simultaneous Sejm and National 
Council elections will be held April 16, 1961 (See December 
22, above). 

30—Finance and Agriculture Ministers approved agricultural aid 
plan expenditure of 5.8 billion zloty for 1961. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH 
and BERNARD ZIFFER 











AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF 
SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


NEW YORK—NEW JERSEY REGIONAL CHAPTER 


22nd MEETING: Annual Spring Conference, Saturday, May 6th, 1961 at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, New York, 
at the West Point Army Mess. 





PROGRAM 


10:30 A.M. to Registration of members and guests. 


2:00 P.M. Tours of the campus at Noon and at 1:30 P.M. 
Parade of U.S.M.A. Cadets at 1:00 P.M. at the Parade Ground. 


2:00 P.M. MEETING: Chairman, Prof. Ludmilla B. Turkevich, Rutgers 
Unievrsity, President of the New York-New Jersey Chapter. 


WELCOME: Lt. Col. Sumner Willard, Executive Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages at West Point. 


Prof. Albert Parry, National President of AATSEEL. 
3X EPORTS: THEME I: WHAT'S NEW IN POLISH STUDIES?: Chair- 
man, Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, President of Alliance College. 
Prof. Ludwik Krzyzanowski, Editor of “The Polish Review,” 
The Extent and Status of Polish Studies in the United States 


Prof. John Krynski, University of Pittsburgh, 
Literary and Dramatic Trends in Poland Today 


THEME II: THE CASE FOR RUSSIAN PROGRAM COORDINATION. 


Miss Helene Lenkowec, Memorial Junior High School, Fairlawn, New 
Jersey, 
Problems of Non-standardized Teaching of Russian 


Prof. John E. Allen III, Vassar College, 
Results of Non-standardized Secondary Russian Teaching 


DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


4:30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING: 1. Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, Mrs. 
Olga S. Fedoroff, Air Force Russian Language Program, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 2. Other business of the Chapter. 


5:00 P.M. to Refreshments for members and guests. 
6:00 P.M. 


IN CHARGE OF LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS: Prof. Nicholas Maltzoff 
and Capt. John J. Costa, United States Army. : 
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PROFESSOR KRZESINSKI AND HIS ACTIVITY 
(On the Occasion of Forty Years of His Scholarly Activity) 


Professor Andrew J. Krzesifiski belongs to a select group of philosophers 
and scholars whose eminence stems from creative thought, breadth and o- 
riginality of view, and very rich, diversified experience. Being a Catholic 
priest, he completed two faculties of studies at Jagellonian University, Cra- 
cow, and obtained two doctorates: a doctorate of philosophy and a doctorate 
of theology. He often went abroad and continued his studies and his scien- 
tific researches in the famed universities of Paris, London, Berlin, Leipsic 
and Rome. Very important during these journeys were also his direct obser- 
vations of contemporary life. His book on Western culture based on these 
observations was received with exceptional enthusiasm by the critics. 

He delivered lectures in philosophy at Warsaw University, but after 
four years he resigned for ideological reasons, and went back to the Jagel- 
lonian University where he taught until the beginning of the Second World 
War. 

In 1936-1937, Prof. Krzesifiski traveled to the Far East, visiting Japan, 
China, Indo-China, Burma, Thailand, India, Tibet and Ceylon, and occupy- 
ing his time with research in the fields of culture, religion, philosophy and 
social problems. These researches stimulated keen interest everywhere, par- 
ticularly in India where he engaged in lengthy discussion of the problems 
of Indian and Western culture with Rabindranath Tagore, the great Hindu 
poet, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, later the prime minister of the Indian 
government, and with many other prominent Indians. Invitations to lecture 
were showered on him by many universities and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. These lectures were very successful. Often they were prolonged by dis- 
cussion far into the night. 

On his return journey from the Far East, Prof. Krzesifiski visited likewise 
Palestine and Egypt. 

After coming to America at the beginning of the Second World War, 
in 1939, Prof. Krzesifski gave lectures on philosophy at the French univer- 
sities in Quebec and Montreal, and later at Fordham University, in New 
York, and at some other universities in the United States. 

Besides his lectures, Dr. Krzesifiski developed his writing activity on a 
large scale, and the very first book he published in the United States re- 
ceived instant, very great recognition. If we include books and works pub- 
lished in Poland and France before the Second World War, Prof. Krzesif- 
ski has now to his credit 18 books, 36 dissertations and works, and about 
300 articles published in English, French, Polish, Italian and Latin. Just 
about half of his books, dissertations and works, and some 50 articles deal 
with philosophy. The rest cover psychological, historical, religious, ethical, 
social and political themes. All are of scientific character and are prepared 
from original sources. 

The results of this writing activity are astounding because of the fact that 





over and above it Prof: Krzesifiski has also engaged in the activities of var- 
ious learned organizations, as well as undertakings in defense of Poland 
and in charitable appeals for suffering Poles, both inside and outside their 
Native country. 

He is an active member of three American Philosophical Associations, 
two Psychological Associations, the American Association for the Advance- 
tment of Science, and the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 

His labors in defense of Poland have been great and endless. Wherever 
Polish interests were at stake, he supplied the American, British and 
French governmenis with the papers, information and his own books, pub- 
lished in defense of Poland. To the allied conferences he sent memoranda. 
Likewise, he sent thousands of papers to members of the American Congress 
and the British Parliament, and to various influential persons. Through 
his efforts he managed to make and retain more and more friends for un- 
fortunate Poland. Many of these friends in their sincere and kind letters 
assured him that they would do everything possible to help his native 
country. 

Prof. Krzesinski, in longer memoranda and papers, applied also to the 
late Pope Pius XII, and received from him assurance of his continued con- 
cern with the affairs of Poland. 

He also sacrificed much time and energy to charitable work. Often he 
sent food, clothing, medicine and money to priests, lay intellectuals, and 
other persons inside and outside Poland who had been plunged into poverty 
and misery. 

Finally it should be added that he labored and made great efforts to unite 
the American Polonia and all Poles beyond Poland’s boundaries, to awaken 
among them and keep alive in them the spirit of sacrifice for the cause of 
the country of their fathers. To this purpose he often delivered addresses 
and speeches, wrote articles and even entire books. 

In connection with this rich and unusual activity, Prof. Krzesinski mani- 
fests himself as a person of complete dedication and sacrifice, and his 
creative writing capacity assumes a specific character and value. 
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